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That's not yours is it sir? 

The Forward Intelligence Team (FIT) are part of the 
Metropolitan Police. Their reason for existence is to 
take photos of, and write notes about, people on 
marches, at protests and going to meetings. They are 
a common sight at all, and any, protest even when it's 
just a group of people having a tea party in a square. 
They have been known to follow people back to their 
homes, or places of work, heckle and jeer. One tool 
they use to identify protesters is with their identity 
cards. A spoof was produced for Climate Camp. 
Someone wandered down the street with it around 
their neck, and entertainment ensued: 


Police constable: Sir, can I look at that card around 
your neck? 

Person: No, why should you? 

PC: Sir, I believe you've committed a criminal 
offence. 

P: Really? Doing what? 

PC: You've stolen police property! That card around 
your neck. 

P: No I haven't. 

PC: Oh yes you have. 

P: Perhaps you should look at the card then. 

PC: Oh... [realises finally it's a spoof], I see. 
[pause] 

PC: Carry on then. 

For more information visit: 
http://www.fitwatch.blogspot.com 
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B ike accidents and Last Hours' deadlines seem 
to have a habit of happening at the same time. 
Issue 9 saw me lose five teeth, issue 1 2 saw 
a bruised chest, and issue 14 a broken elbow. This 
time though it wasn't me who came off, but rather 
Natalie; it wasn't too bad, just a bruised hand. Still it 
meant that some proof-reading and final editing just 
wasn't able to happen - so if there are some typos 
blame the cyclist who ran into her. 

Still, other than that, this new issue has been a pleas- 
ure to create. If you've been reading my daily comics 
(what do you mean you don't know about them?!?) 
you'll know it's been a lot of hard work, and late 
nights, but it's been worth it. Without question this is 
the most interesting issue we've put together. 

For the past year Jas has been putting on house 
shows at her London shows. Despite roofs caving in 
and neighbours complaining they've been the most 
fun gigs and parties I've attended; lots of lovely 
people, good music, snacks, and a nice garden to 
hang out in when it all gets too much. She took the 
opportunity over the summer to interview a bunch of 
people who have played at her house; or who put 
on similar shows elsewhere. It gives a great insight 
into why musicians, and those who enjoy listening to 
them, like to keep it on a DIY level, avoid PA systems 
and traditional venues. To this end Russ Substance, 
Tommy Comstock, 3 Chord Craig, PJ and Gaby, 
James J Barrett and Adam from the Homestead give 
their thoughts on homemade punk rock. 


in home schooling. The parents explain why they 
didn't want to send their children through the school 
educational system and instead chose to teach them 
at home and with their friends. The kids get a chance 
to put their points across too; about why they didn't 
enjoy school, or what they like about being home- 
schooled. 

The rest of the issue is filled with reports on summer 
adventures; The G8 (see image above), Climate 
Camp; watching the complete Buffy series; travelling 
around Europe and everything else that's happened. 
Chris Lever sat down with Jonny One-Lung and Jim 
Sorrow to talk about life after the Filaments and Freaks 
Union, and their recent UK tour. I took the time to talk 
to Lil and Kafren from Household Name about their 
ten year history and all the incredible bands they're 
releasing records for in the coming months. 

Elsewhere there are DIY guides on tattooing yourself, 
foraging for autumn food, and knitting a camera 
case. There was also going to be a lock on guide 
but the author got distracted by more important 
events against EDO (arms dealers in Brighton), and 
DSEi (the world's largest arms fair). Still there's more 
than enough to keep you going, not to mention all 
the comics, reviews and columns that fill the rest of 
the issue. 

The next issue will be out in February 2008. We'll 
see you then! 


EddS 


Keeping it centered around the home Isy did a series 

of interviews with parents and kids who are involved www.lasthours.org.uk/heymonkeyriot/ 
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SOCIAL PARASITES 

"ITS REALLY GOOD THAT PEOPLE HAVE TAKEN AN EMPTY 
BUILDING OR SPACE AND DONE SOMETHING POSITIVE WITH IT" 

By: Phil Chokeword - philchokeword@aol.com 


Social Parasites play a more classic style of anarcho-punk, closer 
in sound to Conflict than someone like Tragedy - and what's more, 
they play it well. Despite being split between several cities on the 
south coast, they've just released some new material so I figured 
it was a good time to mail Luke a bunch of questions. 

LH: You have quite a retro 80's anarcho sound and have 
played now with a few of those "classic" bands like Conflict 
and Subhumans. I was wondering if there are any younger 
UK bands you feel an affinity with, either musically or 
politically? 

Luke: At the moment it seems there are plenty of modern UK 
anarcho bands but most of them are made up of older people. 


Even two members of Social 
Parasites are old gits now! 
(laughs) Although I would say 
we have got quite close to Ac- 
tive Slaughter through playing 
the same music and sharing 
the same views, and they have 
helped us out. But I'd love to 
see or play with more young 
anarcho bands. 

LH: Do you still play squat 
shows? Do you think it's 


important to play squatted 
spaces? 

L: We haven'tfora while but we 
are still well up for it. I think it's 
good to play squatted spaces 
fora few reasons but one main 
one is that it's really good that 
people have taken an empty, 
unused building or space and 
done something positive with it; 
instead of leaving it to rot or fall 
apart they are organizing gigs 
and events that are cheap to 


TORONTO ZINE LIBRARY 

"I ATTENDED LIBRARY SCHOOL & THOUGHT IT'D BE COOL TO SET UP A ZINE LIBRARY" 

By: Phil Chokeword - philchokeword@aol.com Illustration by: Heather Crabtree - trevverbevver2000@yahoo.co.uk 


T oronto Zine Library is an inspiring 
DIY project aimed at archiving zines 
and making them available to a 
wider audience. I got to know one of 
the collective, Patrick, through going to 
hardcore shows and emailed him a few 
questions about the library. 

Last Hours: Can you explain how the 
Toronto Zine library came about? How 
did you set it up? What was the hard- 
est part? 

Patrick: Zines have always been an inter- 
est of mine (well, at least, from when I 
knew what they were). I attended library 
school, and I thought it would be cool to 
set up a zine library. I made a half-assed 
attempt of this at my college, but it didn't 
really go anywhere. After I graduated, I 
met a girl, called Suzanne, on an internet 
message board who wanted to start a 
Toronto Zine Library. We started trying 
to organize this zine library in October 
2005. There was some interest from 
other people, and we had a collective of 
five or six, but they gradually either quit 
or left. There were also a lot of people 
who would either show up to a single 
meeting, or just say they would show up 
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to a meeting and then not show. 

In October, 2006, we had been collect- 
ing zines and cataloguing them, and 
trying to spread the word about how we 
needed a space for about a year. One 
woman who had been part of our col- 
lective for most of the year got a full-time 
job, and decided that it was too much 
for her. The collective was down to two. 
Luckily, also in October, we were offered 
some free space at the Tranzac Club in 
the Annex neighborhood of Toronto. 
Soon afterwards, I was telling Tara about 
the zine library, and she wanted to help 
out. I knew Tara from punk shows, and 
knew that she used to do a zine and 
help out with Who's Emma, a now long- 
defunct Toronto infoshop that had been 
around starting in the mid-1990s. She 
brought a lot of zines with her, which 
she had collected from her time doing a 
distro, and a lot of experience. 

I would say that the hardest part was 
getting together a group of people who 
were committed to the project. Toronto 
is kind of notorious for flakiness when it 
comes to stuff like this. 


LH: How did you find a suitable space 
for the library? I imagine that this would 
be one of the biggest obstacles to set- 
ting up a project like this. 

P: The second hardest part was getting 
the space. Toronto real estate is expen- 
sive, and we obviously don't have money 
to be renting space anywhere. We looked 
into a few places, but they weren't really 
satisfactory. I don't exactly know how it 
happened, but we got offered a space 
and a time-slot at the Tranzac, and we 
moved in. 

LH: Why do you feel it is important that 
zines are archived and made available 
in this way? 

P: I think that zines are a really special 
and important part of punk and indie cul- 
ture, and even though blogs, myspace, 
and the internet in general have sort 
of made them obsolete, there's still 
something special about holding that 
photocopied piece of paper that can 
never be duplicated. Collecting them in 
a library just makes them available to 
even more people. 

LH: How do you catalogue the zines? 
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get into and creating something 
that anyone can take part in or 
enjoy. It's great that people are 
keeping punk gigs DIY and not 
using commercial venues where 
everyone has to pay a fortune to 
get in and buy drinks and then 
have to leave at 1 1 o'clock. 

LH: As an anarcho/peace 
punk band, do you see 
Social Parasites primarily 
as entertainment or as a 
way to spread some kind of 
message? 

L: A bit of both really. It's enter- 
tainmentwith a message. There 
will always be people who 
aren't interested in what you 


have to say but there are a lot 
of people who are interested. 
And it's definitely entertain- 
ment for us as well because if 
we didn't have fun doing it we 
wouldn't bother writing songs 
and playing gigs, but I think it's 
a good way to share your views 
with people . 

LH: At least two of you are or 
have been involved in hunt 


sobbing. Isn't hunt sobbing 
redundant now fox hunting 
is illegal? 

L: No, it's not. Most hunts are 
still hunting as normal, some 
pretend to obey the law when 
the police are there or they think 
someone is filming them, but for 
most of the hunts it's business 
as usual. It seems like every- 
body thinks because hunting is 
banned that they have all just 
stopped and it no longer exists 
- but the truth is they are still out 
hunting and most of the time 
getting away with it. So no, it's 
not redundant. S 


www. my space, com/socialparasites 


"Maybe some things will go missing 

but we want to trust that people aren't going to be jerks." 


Was it difficult deciding how best to do 
this? Is this method ever problematic? 
P: First off, we find out the basic infor- 
mation about the zine in question: title, 
author, format, number of pages, year 
published, etc. Then we look through 
it, and try to assign it a "genre," based 
on the categories we have. This can 
definitely be a challenge, because zines 
aren't totally uniform, and often will 
seem like they belong in any number 
of categories. We try to address this by 
choosing the most specific. If something 
is really "political" but is also a "perzine", 
we would put it under "politics". Like 
that. Sometimes, things like author and 
name are really hard to figure out. If we 
can't find the information, we just have 
to leave it out. 

When we catalog, Suzanne puts the 
information into a spreadsheet, while 
Tara takes the most important details, like 
name, author, genre, and we put that on 
our website and blog. 

LH: Why have you guys decided to start 
loaning out items? Can you explain 
how this works? 

P: We decided that because our hours 
are so limited, we needed to make our 
zines more accessible. We're going to 
sell library cards for five dollars, which 


allows people to take out up to three 
zines for two weeks. This hasn't actually 
started yet, so I'm not sure how it's going 
to work out, but I'm hopeful. 

We've thought about possible problems, 
like, maybe some things will go missing, 
or be returned in bad condition. At the 
same time, we want to trust that people 


aren't going to be jerks. 


More information about the library is online at 
www. si tekrea tor. com/zin elibrary. 
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GUERRILLA GIRLS ON TOUR 

TAKE THREE RE-INCARNATED FEMALE PERFORMERS, A DOSE OF HUMOUR... 


By: Natalie - natalie@mzine.co.uk 

W hat would you do if you got the chance to interview 
Gracie Allen, Josephine Baker and Aphra Benh, a 
collection of female performers throughout history? 
Well I got that chance back in spring 2007 when they played 
the newly re-opened Toynbee Hall in Aldgate, as these women 
have come back to life, re-incarnate as Guerrilla Girls On Tour. 
The GGOT are a group of female activist performance artists, 
touring the world with the aim to highlight issues of sexism 
within the theatre industry and society as a whole. The women 
each take on the names of a dead woman artist and dons a 
gorilla mask with the aim to put the focus on the message, 
not themselves, as well as helping them to gain some much 
needed publicity to their cause. 

LH: How did you all became involved in the Guerrilla Girls 
On Tour? 

Aphra Behn: Well we were all born Guerrilla Girls. 

Gracie Allen: We split from the original group in 2001 . We 
were theatre artists and we were looking at discrimination in 
the theatre. We wanted to create performances so we branched 
out on our own. The girls actually split into three groups at that 
time. It had been going quite a long time, there was a lot of 
burnout and we needed fresh energy. 

LH: I hear there was some acrimony with that split. Was that 
upsetting? 

GA : Not anymore, it's behind us now. But we did get sued! A 
couple of the girls had registered the copyright and they took 
the trademark without anyone else knowing and then sued 
everyone else. It was a big mess. 


LH: What do you think you've achieved since you started 
and what do you think you've got left to achieve? 

GA: Well the point was to try to end sexism one city at a time, 
and I think we've gotten to at least three or four cities! We're 
taking London, so we'll tick that off of our list. 

Josephine Baker: I think that if we say what we haven't achieved, 
there are still people out there who are against women being 
feminist, getting out there and speaking their minds. What we're 
striving for is to try to reach those people. Every year we try to 
go somewhere different, giving the message to those thirsty 
for it and also maybe waking up some people who thought 
everything was fine and hopefully taking the apathy out of the 
younger people and getting them to be more pro-active. 

LH: It's interesting that you say that about younger people, 
do you think young people are more apathetic than they 
used to be? 

GA: I think it's easy for anyone to be apathetic. Society right 
now is a lot of watching TV and sitting around, sitting in our 
cars and sitting behind desks. It becomes a very sedentary way 
of thinking about life. At a lot of the campuses that we go to, 
the students voice that as a concern. They talk to their fellow 
students and say, 'What do you think about this,' and either 
their response is, 'I don't want to have an opinion because 
I don't want to upset anyone,' or, 'I don't care.' I think it's 
across a lot of the different age groups, but college students 
have particularly mentioned it to us and in the end they are the 
ones that are going to have to carry on. We want no-one to 


SIUE MOFFAT 

TAKE A SELF-PUBLISHING VEGAN CHEF, 
MIX WITH A LOVE OF CHOCOLATE, & 
CANDY. LEAVE TO COOL, THEN DEVOUR 

By: Phil Chokeword - philchokeword@aol.com 


S iue is the author of the 
awesome vegan desert 
cook books "Lickin' The 
Beaters" and the forthcom- 
ing "Vegan Chocolate and 
Candy", as well as being the 
only person I've ever met who 
can make a chocolate cake 
using potatoes! 

LH: Why publish vegan cook 
books as opposed to doing a 
cooking zine? Do you want 
to talk briefly about why 
you chose this format and 
the differences in publish- 
ing a book as opposed to 
a zine? 
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Siue: Actually I did two ve- 
gan cooking zines in the 
90's - Marcie's Book of 
Vegan Recipes for Non-Picky 
People. For me there wasn't 
too much of a difference 
between Marcie's and Beat- 
ers. I wrote, edited, laid out, 
took the back cover pictures, 
and did the index for Beat- 
ers. I distro-ed it myself. The 
difference was scale - while I 
would print maybe 20 copies 
of Marcie's at one time, I did 
one print run of 880 copies 
of Beaters. I learned how to 
use Quark for Beaters. I got 
my friends to edit the book 


and tried to make sure there 
wasn't as many mistakes as 
there were in the zines. The 
reason I made Beaters into 
a book was because at that 
time there wasn't any vegan 
dessert books in existence and 
my friend Jim was discovering 
and sharing the wonders of 
self publishing through his 
website nomediakings.org. I 
don't think I would have ven- 
tured along the book path if 
it hadn't been for him paving 
the way. I had no idea that 
the skills you learn doing a 
zine can be directly applied 
to publishing a book. In the 
end, the only thing that wasn't 
obvious, that is still daunting 
and a bit of a mystery to me 
now, is the cover. (How do you 
know how many centimeters 
to make the binding side?) A 
zinester friend of mind took 
care of the cover for me. 


LH: You were saying that 
with Lickin The Beaters, you 
did the distribution yourself. 
Was distroing it much dif- 
ferent to distroing zines? 
Is there the same kind of 
network? 

S: Distro was by far the hard- 
est part of self-publishing for 
me. At that time (2003) there 
wasn't much of a network for 
indie books. These days a lot 
of zine distros are getting into 
books as well, but back then 
I had AK Press in the USA, 
Marginal (now defunct) and 
Great Worm in Canada and a 
handful of very small zine dis- 
tros (half of whom ripped me 
off!) Most of my books I sold 
myself at zines fairs, veg fairs 
and through the mail. I con- 
signed a bunch of books at 
indie book/record stores and 
food co-ops wherever I was 
living. It took me two years to 
sell them out, which isn't too 
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be apathetic about these things. 

LH: Why is it important that you remain 
anonymous? Do you think there will 
ever be a point where you won't need 
masks to distract from who you are to 
help get your message out? 

GA: It's got us a lot of attention and it 
puts the focus on the issues and not our- 
selves. When I wear this mask a lot more 
people listen to me than when I don't. 
JB: We are all theatre professionals and 
this gives me the anonymity to stand on 
stage and say, 'Hey the Roundabout 
theatre in New York doesn't do any plays 
by women, doesn't that suck,' and then 
later when I go and audition for the 
Roundabout, they won't know it was me. 
It gives us protection as well. 

LH: With the names of the dead 
women, you're Aphra Behn and she 
was a writer in the seventeenth century 
and I find it really interesting that there 
doesn't seem to be any shortage of 
women for you to choose from, yet the 
traditional view is that there was only 
Shakespeare. Do you think that is sex- 
ism at the time they were writing, or is 
it sexism now that prevents them being 
acknowledged now? 

AB: It's now, because they are not in the 
history books. The Cambridge History 
of Theatre doesn't have a lot of these 
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We did get sued! A 
couple of the girls had 
registered the copyright 
and then sued everyone 
else. It was a big mess. 


women. There was one that just came 
out; it was interesting to look to see if 
any of the women we talk about are in 
there. It's interesting that the women get 
written out. We are letting them come 
back in. Part of the reason we use these 
pseudonyms is to promote womens his- 
tory and not let these women's lives and 
accomplishments die. 


www.guerrillagirlson tour, com 


I think I sold 10 Beaters to your side of 
the world on the first run, and I think 
there are a few more vegan dessert 
lovers than that! 


bad considering I didn't put 
too much effort into it. 

LH: Do you want to talk 
about the reprint of Lickin' 
the Beaters as well as your 
new book? Will we be able 
to get hold of copies in the 
UK? 

S: Beaters is going to be 
reprinted by an imprint of AK 
Press in the USA. Since 2003 
I've been working on the next 
installment: Vegan Choco- 
late and Candy. The Book 
Publishing Company will be 
publishing this one. This is 
the first time I've worked with 
a publisher. It is very different 
than doing it yourself. The 
biggest difference I'm noticing 
is that it takes a lot of time to 
hash things out. And then you 
have to wait for your place in 
the queue. I'm very lucky that 
they became interested in my 
second manuscript because 


I've been moving around a lot 
lately and there is nowhere to 
put 1 ,000 books. Plus, thanks 
to AK and BPC having great 
distribution you will be able 
to find these two books in 
the UK and Australia! I think 
I sold 1 0 Beaters to your side 
of the world on the first run, 
and I think there are a few 
more vegan dessert lovers 
than that! 

LH: Toronto seems like a very 
easy city to be vegan. If you 
locked yourself out of your 
house in the morning with 
$30 in your pocket and there 
was no one to let you back 


in until 1 0pm, where would 
you eat lunch and dinner? 

S: This is a good question. Is it 
my $30 or yours? Am I work- 
ing at the time? Toronto is 
good for eating vegan, most 
definitely. And depending on 
your budget you have a wide 
range of selections. If it's my 
money I will spend it on a $4 
Coconut Grove green beans 
and squash roti for lunch. 
Since these things are honking 
big, about a pound of food, I 
won't need anything else until 
dinner. For dinner I will pop 
into one of the gazillion sushi 
restaurants around town and 
get some edemame (green 


salted soybeans) and a roll or 
two of tofu/veg sushi. That'll 
be about $7. If I had some 
sugar cravings (like I almost 
always do) I'd probably get a 
flourless cashew cookie from 
Fresh - $2. If you gave me the 
$30 I'd immediately head up 
to Live where I'd get some 
mighty nice raw food - like a 
raw lasanga. For a snack I'd 
have a make-your-own slice 
at Magic Oven - the only 
pizza joint in Toronto where 
you can get vegan cheese 
(plus caramelized onion and 
pecans on a spelt crust!). For 
dinner I'd go to Vegetarian 
Haven and try out their "Pas- 
trami Pad Thai". I might have 
some money left over and 
I'd go back up to Live and 
have the most delish vegan 
cheesecake ever made by 
human hands! 


www.dairyfreedesserts.com for more 
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"AUSTRIA: IT'S PRETTY CONSERVATIVE, UNCONFIDENT PEOPLE COMPENSATE 
DISCONTENT BY CONSUMING MASS MEDIA & CHEAP CORPORATE GOODS. 


RENTOKILL 

By: Chris 12o5 - slowergherkin@hotmail.com Photo: www.elopedthought.com 

R entokill is a hardcore punk band from Austria. Formed 
about four years ago they've just released their second 
album, 'Antichorus'. This is an interview with Jack from the 
band conducted just before the album came out. 

LH: You guys come from Austria, which probably couldn't 
be described as the punk rock capital of Europe, but still 
a lot of awesome bands have come out of the area. What 
environmental (political, social, natural) factors make Austria 
a good breeding ground for angsty political punk? 

Jack: That's a funny point; we're getting asked this question quite 
often. I can't say that there is a big political or social factor that 
makes Austria different from other European countries. It's pretty 
conservative, people in a way are quite unconfident with them- 
selves, for no reason, and compensate discontent by consuming 
mass media as well as cheap corporate goods. I could point at 
the geographical location at the eastern borders of the European 
Union, to underline the situation of refugees, for example, but 
still I don't think that there is a big difference to other countries 
nearby. What maybe makes a difference is the fact that Austria 
is small, so you soon know many of the bands around. You 
soon know most of the bands personally, which gives you the 


chance to share experiences, 
see what's possible, and how 
to achieve it. 

LH: I have temporarily joined 
the horrible world of work- 
ing 9-5. I find this experi- 
ence totally draining and 
demoralising sometimes. 
How do you manage to stay 
motivated and positive in 
your everyday lives? 

Jack: Well, I'm lucky to have 
a job where I don't have to 
be 9-5. And I decided not 
to have one again in my life. 
Life can offer so much more 
than earning and spending 
money. Our bass-player has 
a full-time job, for example, 
and I did before. I know it can 
suck the last drops of energy 
out of your body, but I don't 
see the reason in it anymore. 
In our society, work is still 
presented as something that 
elevates your existence, not 


on a personal level but in 
some indefinable collective 
means. I have the feeling 
that, especially in Austria, this 
might be rooted in the time 
after the Second World War. 
If you talk to people who have 
experienced this themselves, 
they'll keep talking about how 
important it is to have work, 
and food, and of course secu- 
rity. But good-doer's thoughts 
quickly turned into the main 
framework for a pure capital- 
ist society, and we've all lost 
the original points. People 
are told to be proud of their 
contribution on the one hand, 
and to compensate remaining 
negative feelings by buying 
corporately produced bullshit 
on the other; "What's good 
for the economy is good for 
everyone". Under slogans like 
these, it is hard to achieve 
some re-thinking among ma- 
jor parts of this society. 


THEY WERE ACTUAL NOXAGT 
UNDERPANTS? THE LOGO WASN'T 
PHOTOSHOPPED IN AFTERWARDS? 

By Chris Lever - lipglosszine@hotmail.com 

N oxagt are an inimitable Norwegian noise-rock band 
with casual similarities to the Melvins, Prurient and 
Lightning Bolt. Their new self-titled offering on Load 
records is a somewhat more driving, riff-laden affair, in contra- 
diction to the tinnitus-inducing viola-scathed behemoth of 'The 
Iron Point'. This is a brief interview with Kjetil, conducted after 
their cataclysmic show at The Cluny, on a street in Byker. 

LH: What's playing in Norway like, generally? When I 
was in Oslo last I went looking for a Noxagt and/or other 
DIY shows with little success. I found the Rockefeller, Elm 
St. Pub and Bid, but couldn't find any smaller gigs, which 
was somewhat unnerving, considering the large number of 
squats I found. 

K: The smaller venues are a bit harder to find in Oslo I guess. 
We don't live in Oslo, we live in Stavanger about eight hours 
away. It's very different. Booking shows in Norway is quite 
difficult because everything has been taken up a notch for no 
apparent reason. There are booking companies for everything. 
For instance, if you're a band trying to get a show somewhere 
they wouldn't respond to you unless you do it through a book- 
ing company. 


NOXAGT 


LH: So there's not really a DIY scene? 

K: No, it's very minimal. It's the same for other cities, it's 
quite tricky. 

LH: So it's alright if you're a professional touring band, or 
a punk band wanting to play at The Blitzhaus. 

K: Yeah , Blitz is good for that. It's really good for us. Oslo is 
always good, but for instance it's easier for us to get a show 
in London than it is to get a show in Trondheim, if you know 
what I mean? It doesn't make any sense. 

LH: Are there any good festivals in Norway? I'm tempted 
by the Oyafestivalen. 

K: Yeah, 0ya's really good. I think Nu Music is one of the best 
ones as well, which is in Stavanger which is more of a sort 
of electronic and avant garde festival. They had [Karlheinz] 
Stockhausen over last year and Pierre Henri this year, so it was 
very good. A very good line-up this year particularly. 

LH: You've got a new album out and you've taken a slightly 
new direction I noticed. You no longer have the viola. 

K: That's true. 

LH: Is that something you actively set out to do? 
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Anybody who believes that patrolling 
the eastern Austrian 
borders is necessary should 
turn the gun and pull the trigger. 


LH: At a time when a lot 
of subcultures have been 
whored by big business and 
exploited by celebrities, do 
you believe that music is 
still an honest form of com- 
munication and a force for 
change? 

Jack: I can't say. There will be 
musicians that want to make 
music, and those who want 
to make money, or become 
some form of celebrity; who 
cares? There will always be 
people that recognize music 
that comes in a true form, 
whatever that means. And 
I don't think music should 
be considered as a poten- 
tial force for change rather 
than another source of ideas, 
maybe even "information". 
You might look at a band's 
website because you like the 
band, and there you find some 
recommended books, mov- 
ies, lyrics, and what's so bad 
about that? Personally, I see 
no problem in working with 


an - independent - record 
label, if the collaboration has 
something to offer for both 
sides. 

LH: I'm quite interested in the 
concept of national service 
in Austria. How do you guys 


feel about 'interrupting' your 
youth to serve your country? 
Do you think you gained 
anything from doing this? 
Has the experience influ- 
enced any of your actions 
within the punk scene? 

Jack: I know few people who 


gained from this, in any way 
I consider positive for their 
or other's lives. In terms of 
military service, a lot of people 
wonder why nobody puts more 
effort into establishing serious 
emergency management or 
the like, instead of tokenisticly 
recruiting young people for 
something they don't have 
any time to think about. I 
guess perpetual neutrality is 
still somewhere in our heads. 
And anybody who believes 
that patrolling the eastern 
Austrian borders is necessary 
should turn the gun and pull 
the trigger. Talking about civil 
service, the only alternative 
in this country, I believe there 
could be way better solutions 
to integrate (young) people 
within the social or medical 
system. But if you are forced 
to do something, chances are 
low that you will enjoy it and 
in fact a lot of people don't 
enjoy it. 0 


www. ren tokill. com/ 


K: No, it's more the other way round. 
Call it musical differences, music and 
otherwise differences. 

LH: I noticed on your most recent split LP 
with Ultralyd that you still had the viola 
player, and he mastered the album, so 
you must still be friends in that sense? 

K: No, it's recordings from five years 
ago, some of it. They're all old record- 
ings, so it was all old stuff we didn't know 
what to do with which ended up on the 
split record which was ready over a year 
ago anyway, when we still had the viola 
player, and we sort of forgot it was com- 
ing out. It's quite strange. 

LH: So you decided you no longer 
wanted the viola? 

K: No, it wasn't an instrument choice. It 
was... what's the word? It just didn't work 
out any more, let's put it like that. And 
he was going to be a father as well, so 
it was a number of things. 

LH: Does that cause problems for you 
playing your older songs? 

K: Well, we don't play our old songs. 
When we first started we played some 
older songs, but we've just chosen not to 
recently. It feels like two different bands, 
choosing to play the viola parts with a 


K: What's the 
word for that? 

LH: Risque? Provocative? 
K: I was thinking about 
'catchy!' 


guitar just seems a bit strange, so we 
dropped it. 

LH: I also noticed your artwork seems 
a lot different compared with previous 
offerings. 

K: Oh ok, it's not a conscious choice, 
it's still the same photographer. Yeah, I 
guess we just wanted something a little 
more... what's the word for that? 

LH: Risque? Provocative? 

K: I was thinking about 'catchy!' He took 
a photograph - a friend of his in a lake 


- with a background and everything. She 
was wearing her Noxagt underpants and 
we thought that was a great picture, and 
he said no, no, I want to do a new one, 
so he did that. 

LH: They were actual Noxagt under- 
pants? The logo wasn't photoshopped 
in afterwards? 

K: No, we used to sell them. We had 
a whole line of underpants. We had 
thongs; we had male underpants; we 
had it all! 

LH: So what's in store for Noxagt's 
future? Are you looking forward to 
touring the rest of Europe now? It's a 
massive tour ahead of you! 

K: Yeah, it's like a month. 

LH: Two cities in almost every country, 
is what it seems like? 

K: Yeah, that's what we tried to do. It 
should be good, and it shouldn't be too 
much driving and trying to plan, but that 
definitely needs to be fixed up, it's not 
working properly now either. I just hope 
we can get the van fixed. 

More information on [he band can be found at: 
www.noxagt. com 
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BLAIR’S BACKLASH: 

A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO THE POSSESSION OF 'EXTREME PORNOGRAPHY' 


By Chris Lever - www.confinedtothelibrary.info 


Tucked away in Part 6 of the New Labour 
Government's impending 'Criminal Jus- 
tice and Immigration Bill' is Tony Blair's 
legacy. The legacy, of which I speak, 
so similar to that already presented 
in the Sexual Offences Act 2003, is a 
paternalistic desire on Mr Blair's part, 
to police our sexuality, under the aus- 
pice of ridding the UK of perverts and 
paedophiles. Should the Bill be passed 
(its second reading in the Commons is 
now scheduled for October 8) a new 
criminal offence will be created for the 
possession of 'extreme pornographic 
images'. Conceptually codified as im- 
ages which are both 'pornographic' and 
'extreme'. An image is 'pornographic' if 
it appears to have been produced solely 
or principally for the purpose of sexual 
arousal (s .64 (3)) , and 'extreme' if an 
image of any of the following: an act 
which threatens or appears to threaten 
a person's life (s.64(6)(a)); an act which 
results in or appears to result (or be likely 
to result) in serious injury to a person's 
anus, breasts or genitals (s.64(6)(b)); an 
act which involves or appears to involve 
sexual interference with a human corpse 
(s.64(6)(c)); a person performing or ap- 
pearing to perform an act of intercourse 
or oral sex with an animal (s.64 (6) (d)), 
where (in each case) any such act, person 
or animal depicted in the image is real 
or appears to be real. 

It is important to state from the onset 
that whilst the author feels the majority of 
these extreme images, as detailed above, 
are wholly abhorrent, and deserving of 
universal condemnation, he is strongly 
opposed to proposed bill for a number 
of reasons, namely the inclusion of the 
caveats pertaining to appearance. Given 


that under the Obscene Publications Act, 
and a plethora of other criminal laws, it 
is already illegal to possess images of 
bestiality and necrophilia. The proposals 
intended to outlaw images made in the 
course of consensual BDSM activities, 
and demonstrating simulated harm and 
torture remain the main thrust of the pro- 
posed legislation. Following prominent 
cases recently brought against members 
of the BDSM community a policy of 
sexual policing can be seen to emanate 
from the New Labour Cabinet. The recent 
R v. Brown, is a case in point, where it 
was held that consent is not a defence to 
Actual Bodily Harm caused in the course 
of S&M play - a case raised by the Crown 
Prosecution Service against the will of 
the 1 7 participants (as its precedent 
stands today, anything from a consen- 
sually administered lovebite upwards, is 
enough to make you a criminal in your 
own bedroom). Lest we not forget the 
inadequacies of the Sexual Offences Act 
2003, a ghastly piece of legislation that 
criminalises sexual intercourse between 
two minors as much as it does a paedo- 
phile! Now, in the wake of a moral panic 
over the death of Jane Longhurst by her 
lover Graham Coutts, these new propos- 
als seek to further govern the ambit of our 
personal lives, the photos we take in our 
bedrooms, and the images we observe 
on the Internet. 

The legislative history of this intended 
legislation is relatively brief. Following 
the wake of Jane Longhurst's death at 
the hands of Graham Coutts in March 
2003 - participating in an act of alleg- 
edly consensual sexual-asphyxiation - her 
mother campaigned vehemently for an 
end of the Internet as we know it, target- 


ing sexual niche websites such as death- 
byasphyxia and necrobabes. Her plight 
was eventually taken up by Tony Blair, 
and a consultation document produced. 
The vast majority of the cogent responses 
to the consultation request were swiftly 
ignored, paving the way for the proposed 
legislation, as it stands (or as Liberty de- 
scribe it, as "a last-ditch effort to dictate 
the future business for the new Cabinet" 
by Tony Blair and John Reid). 

As a legal academic already struggling 
under the burden of the hundreds of 
trite laws Tony Blair has initiated in his 
term in office - leading to an unprec- 
edented level of criminal offences and 
broader police powers - it is submitted 
that the proposed Section 64 should 
be abandoned for reasons too many 
to cite. It runs contrary to the European 
Convention of Human Rights, will prove 
impossible to police without spying on 
the public, and alongside 1 1 otherfaults 
I have with the proposed legislation, it 
will serve only to criminalise the sexual 
undertakings of hundreds of thousands 
of members of BDSM and homosexual 
communities who currently engage in, 
and seek to educate others about, non- 
abusive, consenting sexual activities. The 
entire argument I seek to make here is 
unfortunately lost in the word limit (a 
journal-sized article will follow shortly 
on www.confinedtothelibrary.info). With 
diverging perspectives on Pornography 
per se, a complete appreciation of just 
what is at stake - whether you believe 
all pornography should be banned or 
not - warrants further investigation. The 
websites listed below are perfect places 
to start. If you feel the issues discussed 
herein do not affect you, it would be 
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wise to consider who will come to your 
aid, when they've already come for the 
gays, the lesbians, the minors, and the 
sado-masochists? 

The most important failing of the pro- 
posed offence remains Labour's per- 
petual assertion that there is no evidence 
to prove that exposure to these extreme 
images is directly correlated to any acts of 
physical violence, alongside definitional 
problems with such culturally loaded 
terms as 'extreme' or 'pornography'. 
Simply put, pornography is a non se- 
quitur. It hasn't been proven to cause 
anything more definitive than sexual 
arousal, and that isn't a view shared 
by everyone who consumes it! As many 
historians will tell us; instances of rape, 
bestiality, necrophilia and sexual abuse 
have all predated the advent of the In- 
ternet and the printing press. However, 
Labour's assertion that the world would 
be a better place if we didn't look at 
extreme pornographic images, absent 
the necessary evidence to support it, is 
no more reassuring than a claim that 'we 
have no evidence that there is a direct 
link between reading Last Hours and 
sexual violence, but making the posses- 
sion of Last Hours a criminal offence will 
serve to better this end, all the samel' 

S 


Immediate points of reference and campaigns to 
support can be found at: www.backlash~uk.org. 
uk, www.spannertrust.org.uk, www. liberty-h uman- 
rights.org.uk 
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OCCUPIED JOY: 

THE VOYAGE OF THE 

BLACK FROG, BEING SOME BRIEF 

TALES OF THE CAMBERWELL SQUATTED CENTRE 


By Written in a rush by one person from the Black Frog crew, alright? 


I don't think it is at all possible to summarise the journey we all took when we opened 
up, pulled together and ran a squatted centre in Camberwell, South London. What 
can be hastily written of something both practical but also emotional? What can 
be said can only be to encourage others to take a similar voyage so that where we 
are filled with local centres and the possibilities that are opened up by opening up 
dead spaces. 

FREE ENTRY 

We climbed up a high ladder on March 10th 2007 to access an open window of 
an empty building that we had been watching for a few months. It was an old local 
caff that stretched across two shop fronts with flats above. Descending through dark 
and damp rooms we made it to the bottom, a former cafe now playing its empty 
part in the process of land and property speculation. We knew the owners of the 
place were a dodgy offshore firm registered in the Virgin Islands. What we didn't 
know was the comedy of errors we were about to play a role in. If only there was 
space to tell of the police evicting Sean Davey, a guy who claimed all along to be 
the 'owner' who got himself locked in with us after barging in quite unannounced. 
How rude! Space needed to tell of his appearance in court, without a pen or legal 
advice, of adjournments and mystery witnesses from Geneva! Space to detail his 
frequent appearances and disappearances depending on who was asking of him, 
cops, judges, squatters etc. 

But who cares about ownership or owners when for almost six months the building truly 
felt like our own. The group of folks who came together as the Black Frog Collective 
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were a mixed group of local squatters, 
ex-squatters, renters, radicals, dreamers 
and mouthy bastards. We didn't always 
get along, in fact some of the weekly 
building meetings caused us to suspect 
we might actually lose the will to live. 
Two hours, three hours, debates about 
minute details, political lines, 'policies', 
personality clashes, differences. But we 
began to see this as a beautiful part of 
the place for none of us are perfectly 
formed human beings free from flaws, 
imperfections and insecurities. If we have 
learned that freedom must be taken and 
experimented with, then the voyage of 
The Black Frog took us all into uncharted 
dangerous but beautiful waters. We 
learned that we must speak freely to each 
other and that this was something that 
has been knocked out of us for fear of 
the consequences. What we found was 
that speaking freely strengthens affinity 
more than it dissolves it. 

FREE SPACE 

Part of what makes a squatted space 
great is the learning process that goes 
with it. Some of us had a lot of experi- 
ence of both squatting and what we 
as individuals and a group wanted to 
achieve. For a few other people, this 
was to be something completely new to 
anything they had experienced before. 
The more experienced people did not 
dominate nor give off a cynical air of 
'been there, done that, didn't work'. The 
less experienced folks did not necessarily 
have a 'we can do it all and smash the 
state' attitude. What we had was a col- 


lective effort where everyone began to 
inspire everyone else by listening, talking, 
watching, learning, pitching in. 

In our five and half months, we ran a 
weekly bar and vegan cafe often themed 
around food or some political struggle. 
Each week was something different and 
fun, from free films once a week - docu- 
mentaries and feature films seriously dug 
out of the woodwork to keep us inspired 
(Raise The Rates, Work Slowly, Rize, 
The Gleaners, Occupying Nothingness, 
Amandla! and so on) - to workshops 
on bike wheel building, sticker making, 
seed swapping, Polish and Spanish les- 
sons, practical squatting. Events like a 
mini-radical bookfair, a haircuts for all 
afternoon, decorating days, talks on Ice- 
land, Palestine, Underground Lambeth, 
Camberwell radical history and G8 anti- 
fascism. One week might see a rocking 
No Frills Band supporting the Brixton 
Ritzy strikers who came and cooked and 
talked about the strike or a rump-shak- 
ing Electro Rebel disco caff where the 
hardcore got fresh to early hip-hop jams. 
We did put on a few shows like Ghost 
Mice, I Made This Mistake, PJ + Gaby, 
Music for One, Butchers Boy but we tried 
to steer clear of making the place too gig 
oriented, the space being small but also 
it being a squatted place for all .i.e not 
everyone digs punk rock. 

This is an important point was we tried to 
keep the place as accessible to any and 
anyone as possible. In fact, we kept the 
front door open on event nights despite 
it being a little bit risky. We just felt that 


we would deal with anything untoward, 
as and when it came up or later by dis- 
cussion with the folks concerned. In the 
same vein, we held an Open Day in May, 
inviting local people in for cakes and to 
see what was possible resulting in two 
new fresh faced Black Frog crew. 

FREE EVICTION 

Oh there is something inevitable about 
squatting and that is the free rude awak- 
ening you can get at 4am one Thursday 
morning on 30th August after losing 
legal 'possession' of the place. The Black 
Frog residents were turfed out by bailiffs 
in the end, as is the end of most squatting 
centre stories. What can we say? There 
just isn't space here to go into everything 
that feels like it should be said. How can 
we answer those great questions that 
came up: Are you free to do whatever 
you like in a free space? Why do people 
make a dogma out of the number of 
'local' people coming in, or worse, what 
some activists call 'normal' people? Is it a 
social centre ora squatted centre? Words 
on a page cannot do justice to what we 
felt and lived at the Black Frog and we all 
know there's no justice in the world. 
Face to face is better, so maybe we will 
have these discussions at the next Black 
Frog. See you there! Or better still squat 
your own place and we will pop round 
for a cuppa! S 

For more details (of the past and the future centre), 
our website has a load of photos, texts and stuff on it. 
www.56a.org. uk/warham.html 
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ARTICLES 


POLITICS AS UNUSUAL 
PROTEST AND SURVIVE 


A NEW ORGANISATION IN LONDON WANTS TO LEARN THE LESSONS OF 
SUCCESSFUL SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ABROAD, AND MAKE THE FIGHT AGAINST 
POVERTY A CENTRAL FOCUS FOR GRASSROOTS RADICAL POLITICS. 

By Joe Gorky - the author is a member of London Coalition Against Poverty, but writes here in a personal capacity 


T he experience of poverty is all across 
London, as thick as smog in Victorian 
times. Not just low wages: bad diet; 
the unemployed scraping by; little time with 
family and friends; irregular immigration 
status; poor housing and homelessness. 
This is the London which does not feature 
in the popular imagination and which is 
almost entirely excluded from conventional 
politics; the London sleeping in hostels, or 
in snatches on the bus between full time 
jobs; the London without leave to remain. 
The London with a bitter experience of 
powerless ness. 

The London Coalition Against Poverty 
(LCAP) was formed as an instrument for 
the transformation of that experience. To 
see where we are going though, first it 
will help to understand more about where 
we've come from. 

The Ontario Coalition Against Poverty 
(OCAP) is the strongest inspiration for us. 
An explicitly anti-capitalist organisation 
based in Toronto, Canada, they work with 
homeless people, welfare ("social security" 
or "benefits") recipients, and workers out 
on strike. Two key principles guide their 
work. First of all, that the power of the 
dispossessed consists in disruption - mak- 
ing life difficult for managers and state 
authorities - not just lobbying, letter writing, 
or even polite demonstrations. Second, that 
they aren't a charity - they bring working 
class people, people living in poverty, to the 
forefront of their organisation and action. 
Two of LCAP's founding members visited 
OCAP last year, and were enthused by 
what they saw and heard. One campaign 
particularly impressed us. OCAP discov- 
ered a neglected law which required spe- 
cial social security payments to be made 
to welfare recipients whose health was 
failing due to poor nutrition. OCAP signed 
up thousands of people to the "special 
diet allowance" at clinics in working class 
neighbourhoods, dragging down millions 
of Canadian dollars into the pockets of 
poor people. Simultaneously, they organ- 
ised occupations of events held by the 
provincial ruling party; keeping concrete 
pressure on their interests. * 1 


The Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
(KWRU) is based in a suburb in Northern 
Philadelphia, the poorest district in all of 
Pennsylvania. Both KWRU and OCAP uti- 
lise a tactic called "direct action casework", 
which contrasts to the passive casework 
of traditional welfare rights organisations 
-which, despite having been radical many 
years ago, are now largely confined to 
offering advice and services. As KWRU 
say, "No one is refused help or put on a 
waiting list, they are just asked to join the 
struggle and help others." (See www.kwru. 
org.) Collectif de Solidarite is a Paris based 
group, which brings together insecure (or 
"precarious" workers) workers to support 
each other's struggles. 2 Flying pickets and 
creative direct actions have helped them 
provide critical support to the victory of 
striking workers in the service sector - in 
companies such as McDonalds and hotel 
chain ACCOR. 

We find in these stories a gust of fresh air. 
Many of us live on the margins ourselves 
(as squatters and insecure workers for 
example); and others are employed as 
advice workers in traditional welfare rights 
organisations. We're frustrated by the 
passivity of the welfare rights bureaucracy. 
While many sincere and dedicated people 
work in Citizens Advice Bureaus and the 
like, their fundamental role is often simply 
to tell people how few are the legal rights 
that are handed down from on high. We 
get turned away, or we find ourselves turn- 
ing people away. 

That these rights - to social security, hous- 
ing, and so on - are a result of the strug- 
gles of poor people themselves, and are 
testament to their potential power, is little 
known. 3 In LCAIf we have a tool for the 
resurrection of that radical tradition, the 
resurrection of that collective power. 

But the stories refresh us for another rea- 
son. Between us, we have decades of politi- 
cal involvement - including the anti-roads 
struggles, ecological direct action, anti-G8 
mobilisations, work in Occupied Palestine, 
and so on. We have come to believe that 
the thesis is this: that social movements are 
successful in confronting the entrenched 


power of capital when and only when they 
organise around issues which are deeply 
felt in the everyday experience of large 
numbers of people and they proceed by a 
strategy of disruption - i.e. by altering the 
terrain of interests held by ruling elites. For 
disruption to be possible, the issue has not 
only to be widely and deeply felt, it must be 
susceptible to a strategy along these lines. 
These criteria explain why the anti-roads 
movement and the anti-poll tax movement 
won. They suggest why Stop the War, Make 
Poverty History, CND, and Dissent! (the 
network against the G8) all failed. 

LCAP is a project which prioritises the 
domestic class struggle over spectacular 
- though not very effective - protest on 
international issues. By engaging with the 
everyday experience of thousands of peo- 
ple, we make politics a matter for everyone, 
not just the activist ghetto. By having a 
strategy based on effective disruption we 
can build a movement based on victory, not 
just demonstration and spectacle. 

According to the Mayor's office, a stagger- 
ing 51 % of Inner London's children live in 
poverty (www.londonchildpoverty.org.uk ). 
At work, at the benefit office, at school, on 
the street, when trying to access services, or 
register views at the level of governmental 
politics; we get managed, tossed around, 
patronised, side-lined, intimidated and lied 
to. But as this article goes to bed, LCAP 
has won our third piece of direct action 
casework, and have two more cases set for 
the week ahead. It feels like we just might 
have begun to win again. 8 

If you live in London, and want to know more or 
get involved, get in touch. If you live elsewhere, 
and think you might want to pioneer a similar 
organisation in your town, we’d also like to hear from 
you. We are: londoncoalitionagainstpoverty@gmail. 
com; 07932 241737 

Footnotes 

1. ) ‘Raise the Rates’ film on the Hackney 
Independent group’s website, & for comparison 
chapter 5 of Piven, F and Cloward, R (1988) Poor 
People’s Movements: why they succeed, how they fail, 
Random House 

2. ) h ttp://home. earthlink.net/-lrgoldner/ 
marxmakhno.html 

3. ) Lavalette and Mooney (2000) Class Struggle and 
Social Welfare, Routledge 
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Comic by: Jon Williams - waterheadsuk@yahoo.com/ www.createtodestroy.com 
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DIY MISCELLANY! - Tattooing 
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DIY FOOD! - Foraging 




P icking and eating wild food has 
become a bit of a new fad, but 
don't let that put us off. It is a great 
way to get to know nature better, and 
why spend hours slogging away growing 
spinach on an allotment when there is 
probably a patch of nettles just nearby? 
Wild foods are often some of the most 
nutritious foods we can eat, supplying 
lots of important vitamins and minerals 
in quantities rarely found in our usual 
diet. Although lots of leafy plants are 
past their best in autumn, and winter can 
seem to be closing in, it is actually one 
of the most abundant times of year for 
wild foods. Berries, nuts and mushrooms 
prevail and I have listed here a few that 
are easy to find. With a little bit of work 
the fruits can be stored as jams, syrups 
and wines and the nuts and mushrooms 
stored dry saving you money over the 
rest of the year. 

Blackberries 

Everyone must have enjoyed picking 
blackberries at some time. They are 
one of the most abundant and delicious 
wild fruits and are well worth the thorny 
challenge of picking them. Their taste is 
sometimes not so good after too much 
rain but pick them at the end of a few 
sunny days and they will taste amazing. 

Blackberries can be found almost 
everywhere, in cities and in the country- 
side, in hedges, overgrown gardens and 
allotments, scrubland and on the edge 
of woodlands. They are usually ripe from 
August to October but the earlier ones 
are the juiciest and sweetest so get out 
there as quickly as you can. 

There are loads of recipes for black- 
berries. They are commonly eaten in 
a pie mixed with apples or made into 
jam. 

To make blackberry and apple jam, 
you will need around the same weight 
of apples as you pick of blackberries 
and twice that weight of sugar. Wild 
crab apples are best but any other tart or 
cooking apples are fine. First peel, core 
and slice the apples and simmer them 
in a little water and lemon juice (V2 pint 
water and Vi lemon per kg of apples) till 


Ilustration by Marc Ellerby - www.marcellerby.com 
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DIY FOOD! - Foraging 




AUTUMN 
FOOD FORAGING 

By: A F Orager - info@m2ine.c0.uk Ilustration: (blackberry picking) Marc Ellerby - www.marcellerby.com & (Sweet Chestnut) Isy Morgenmuffel 


they are soft, about 5 minutes. Add the 
blackberries and sugar and simmer for 
at least twenty more minutes until the jam 
reaches a point where it will set. To test 
this put a spoonful on a cold saucer and 
cool quickly in the fridge. Then run your 
finger through the jam, if it appears to 
wrinkle it is ready, otherwise keep cook- 
ing and re-testing. Clean jam jars thor- 
oughly and dry them in a cool oven. Pour 
the hot jam into the hot jars (so as not to 
crack them) and seal immediately. 

Blackberries also make one of the best 
red wines. For instructions on wine mak- 
ing see: http://winemaking.jackkeller. 
net/blackbr2.asp. 

Rosehips 

A great source of vitamin C successfully 
exploited during the second world war 
when it was made into syrup. These are 
the orange-red oblong berry like fruits 
found on wild rose bushes. The seeds 
inside are quite irritant and kids have 
often used them as itching powder. It's 
good to make syrup from them as this 
will strain out the seeds. To do this bring 
lkg chopped rosehips to the boil in 2 
litres water then turn off heat and leave 
to infuse for half an hour. You will now 
need to strain the mixture through a jelly 
bag ortwo layers of muslin in a colander. 
Collect the juice and put the pulp back in 
the pan with another litre of water, boil, 
infuse and strain as before. Combine 
the juice from both infusions and boil till 
reduced by half. Add 1 kg sugar, dissolve 
and then boil hard for 5 minutes. Pour 
into warm jars or bottles and seal. This 
is delicious diluted as a soft drink, or you 
can use it in an alcoholic punch, or pour 
it on pancakes or ice cream. 

Rowan Berries 

Rowan trees can be found in many places 
growing wild in woodlands and on heath. 
They have very distinctive orange berries 
which can be on the tree all winter but are 
best picked around October. They can 
be made into a jelly and a Latvian friend 
said they make a delicious drink when 
steeped in vodka for a few months and 
then strained and sugar added to taste. 


Sloes 

These small tart black fruits of the black- 
thorn are like miniature plums (indeed 
they are a wild relative) and can be found 
in hedgerows everywhere. They are the 
extra ingredient for sloe gin and are best 
picked after the first frost. To make sloe 
gin, half fill or more a bottle with washed 
sloes each of which you've pricked with a 
pin. If you would like a sweetish liqueur, 
add about half the weight of sloes to 
sugar. For a drier drink, add less than this 
or none at all. Fill the bottle with gin and 
seal and store for at least two months, 
shaking occasionally. When done strain 
off the sloes which you can now eat, and 
enjoy the drink whenever. 

Nuts 

Autumn is the time for collecting nuts 
and in times gone by these would have 
provided an important part of the diet of 
country people. However, since the intro- 
duction of the grey squirrel to Britain they 
are harder and rarer to find. In fact, in all 
my life I have never found a fully ripe ha- 
zelnut that hasn't already been squirreled 
away. It is still possible to collect good 
quantities of sweet chestnuts and walnuts. 
Wait till at least October when they will be 
fairly ripe and dry. The way to find them, 
particularly walnuts, is to shuffle under a 
tree until you feel a bump underfoot and 
then bend down to pick one up. Sweet 
chestnuts will have a very prickly case so 
you may want to take gloves to help extract 
them. Chestnuts are of course best roasted 
over an open fire with a little slit in their 
skins to stop them exploding. 

Mushrooms 

Mushrooms really come into their own 
in autumn. Walking in a meadow or a 
woodland you can stumble upon some 
of the most amazing looking fungi. Most 
people are of course rightly nervous 
about picking and eating poisonous 
mushrooms and you should only ever 
eat a mushroom you are 100% sure 
about. So what is written here is only as 
a guide to help you in the right direction. 
To be absolutely sure about a mushroom 
learn from somebody else or take a well 


illustrated field guide. When picking 
mushrooms, cut them at the stem with 
a sharp knife leaving the underground 
trails behind. Also if you carry cut mush- 
rooms in a basket the spores will fall 
through as you walk around helping to 
spread the mushroom. Here are a few 
mushrooms you may come across which 
offer a good place to start. 

Field Mushrooms 

These are like our cultivated mushrooms 
and generally appear in cut or grazed 
pasture or grassland. They have a white 
or off-white cap with pink gills that turn 
brown as they get older. Any particularly 
large mushroom that looks like this could 
be a horse mushroom. Both of these are 
delicious and can be cooked like you 
would cultivated mushrooms. The only 
dangerous mushroom you are likely to 
mistake these for is the yellow stainer 
which has yellow streaks and patches, 
especially when bruised. 

Giant Puffballs 

These are unmistakable and a real treat 
to find. They appear like white footballs 
in grass, hedgerows and the edge of 
woodlands. Make sure they are all white 
all the way through. As they get older they 
dry to a yellowy brown and if you kick 
one of these millions of spores will fly all 
over the place. The flesh should be firm 
and they are beautiful sliced into thick 
steaks, fried and eaten on toast. You can 
also use them as you would any other 
mushroom or for a real spectacular try 
stuffing one whole. 

Cepes 

These grow near trees and are distin- 
guished by their brown rounded cap and 
the creamy white sponge-like underside 
instead of gills. They are the most deli- 
cious mushrooms. Fry them sliced with 
a little salt until any liquid released is 
reduced to a sauce, then use them and 
the sauce how you wish. S 


This is taken from ‘Another Dinner is Possible ’ a 
radical cookbook by the Anarchist Teapot available 
from Active Distribution 
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DIY CRAFT! - Camera bag 


KEEP YOUR 
FLASH IN CHECK 

KNIT YER OWN CAMERA BAG 

Words &. photos by: Natalie - natalie@mzine.co.uk 


I recently got myself a digital camera 
in the sales but it didn't come with 
any proper camera bag to protect it 
when in transit, so I decided to make a 
little pouch to protect it from scratches 
and the like. 

You will need: 

2% mm knitting needles 

Yarn - I used Rowan Cotton Glace 1 x 

black & 1 x white 

My camera is quite small, as are most 
digital camera these days, at just over 6 
cm wide. To get the correct width for the 
panel pieces I first cast on 12 stitches, 
and knitted that for about 6 rows to 
make a small swatch. From that I could 
measure how big it was, and from there 
work out how many stitches I needed to 
cast on. Depending on the size of your 
camera you will need to do the same 
thing. Just divide the number of stitches 
you cast on in your swatch by the width, 
and then divide the width of your camera 
by this number to give you how many 
stitches to cast on. Round up rather than 
round down to give the bag a little bit 
of ease. Mine came out at 1 9 stitches. 

I then just knitted until it was the correct 
length. I also used this to work out how 
many stitches to cast on the make the 
side piece. 


So to make a 7.5 cm x 10 cm 
camera bag 

Front piece 

• Cast on 1 9 stitches in black (see 
figure 1 ). 

• Work in stockinette stitch (knit one 
row, purl one row, etc, etc) for 1 1 
rows. 

• Following the pattern and using the 
intarsia method work in the white 
to make the camera image (see 
figure 2). 

• Continue until the piece is long 
enough to cover the length of the 
camera. 

• Decrease 1 stitch at either end. 

• Continue in stockinette stitch for the 
next rows 

• Decrease 1 stitch at each end for 
rows 

• This will create a small flap to the 
camera bag. 

• Cast off 

Back piece 

• Cast on 1 9 stitches in black 

• Work in stockinette stitch for 36 
rows. 

• Cast off (see figure 3). 


Side piece 

• Cast on stitches 

• Work in stockinette stitch until the 
piece is long enough to go around 
the two sides and the bottom of the 
camera bag. 

• Cast off (see figure 4). 

• Bind off all loose ends 

• Using a yarn needle sew together 
the side piece and the back piece, 
right sides together. 

• Then sew together the front piece 
to the side piece, right sides 
together. 

• Turn inside out (see figure 5). 

• Tie off all loose ends 

• Sew in a small popper into the flap 
of the camera bag. 

• Put the camera in and you're ready 
to rock, (see figure 6). 

You could also either extend the side 
piece, or attach a long piece of ribbon or 
yarn to make a long strap for the bag,. 

RS. I would recommend putting a fabric 
lining in as well for extra cushioning. I 
also wouldn't recommend using yarn 
that sheds lots of fibers as these probably 
won't be much good to the camera. 

If you don't know how to knit or how to 
do any of the things mentioned look it up 
on the internet - there's loads of help- 
ful tutorials now, or get someone who 
knows to teach you, or if you get really 
stuck email me. 
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Illustration by: Laurence Storey - lozza645@hotmail.com 
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The Camp for Climate Action 2007 

Article by: Another group of dreamers - dream@lasthours.org.uk Illustration by: Laurence Storey - lozza645@hotmail.com Photos: Mini Mouse - minimouse@riseup.net 


"We hope the Camp will be many 
things for many people. An opportunity 
to explore what the problems are, and 
the changes and challenges we face; to 
show us examples of how some people 
are already answering those challenges; 
to gain the skills we need as we prepare 
for a future that burns less energy; to join 
forces with Heathrow residents fighting 
the third runway; and to take direct action 
to turn things round, and create lasting 
communities of resistance." 

T his was the summary of intent as 
stated in the programme booklet 
for this year's Camp for Climate 
Action that took place on a squatted site 
near Heathrow Airport from the 1 4 th -2 1 sl 
August. With an intense preparation and 
set up, then a full on week of discussion 
and action, and no doubt a fair bit of af- 
termath to come, as well as the multitude 
of experiences had and opinions formed 
about what happened, we couldn't do 
any justice to it in such a short report 
and so soon after. But we've come away 
feeling partly excited and empowered, 
but also in no small part depressed and 
annoyed. We thought it was important to 
record our thoughts of the event.. 

Following on from the Climate Camp 
2006 near Drax power station in York- 
shire, which to some felt like a failure on 
many levels. Preparations for this year's 
Camp unexpectedly received a huge 
boost after the 'target area' was an- 
nounced as Heathrow airport. Its planned 


expansion would see an entire village 
wiped out and is facing strong local resist- 
ance. The British Airport Authority (BAA) 
attempted to gain a ridiculous injunction 
against anyone who could possibly pro- 
test trying to ban them from anywhere 
near them which included members of 
the National Trust or the RSPB! This failed 
and the camp went ahead, however with 
a lot more media coverage than it could 
have hoped for. 

So, what happened? 

The site was occupied in an incredibly 
complicated operation involving various 
meet-ups and over 100 people on the 


their pants 

evening of Saturday 1 1 th . Two massive 
tripods were set up to defend it, and 
people immediately set about erecting 
marquees, establishing a boundary, and 
keeping the police off when they arrived. 
1 ,800 officers including the Metropoli- 
tan police had been deployed to police 
the camp and of course weren't terribly 
happy. Over the next few days they did 
all they could to harass the camp and 
its visitors, from blocking vehicle access 
so that everything from shit filled bins to 
marquees had to be manually carried 


on and off site, to hundreds of stops and 
searches, random bits of violence and 
provocation, erecting giant floodlights 
around the camp, to petty fines (80 quid 
for peeing in a hedge!) and arrests (for 
possessing a young person's railcard and 
not being all that young!), as well as insist- 
ing on a constant police presence of four 
patrolling officers on the camp. 

Numbers swelled nevertheless, with an 
'official' opening on Tuesday the 14 th . 
That evening, a large group of police 
entered the site but were soon surrounded 
and successfully forced off by an even 
larger group of campgoers in a great 


show of collective power. If this hadn't 
have happened, imagine how many more 
times police would have felt free to come 
onto the camp? 

The camp setup included masses of in- 
frastructure, with compost loos, legal sup- 
port, meditation, well-being, welcome tent, 
indymedia space and many other tents. 
The camp was also divided into neigh- 
bourhoods, e.g. South Coast or Scotland, 
each with their own kitchen, work rotas and 
meetings. [Continued on p.29] 


A bar and some bands in the massive main marquee 
entertained, while the site got rained on and turned 
muddy and horrible, and drunk idiots shouted and shat 
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All photos by Mini Mouse: 
[Clockwise from top p.28] Bike station; moving tat to the 
camp after police blocked vehicle access; blockading the 
Department of Transport on Friday 17th August; Kids ban- 
ner during march on Sunday 19th August; Police get wet 
on Wednesday 15th March; Clowns clowning about in the 
childrens’ entertainment tent 




hat rocked at Climate Camo '07? 


I t was definitely better than last year's camp. Though it 
would have been difficult to be worse! 

• For once, people seemed to succeed in pushing fairly 
radical messages in the mainstream media. Kudos to the 
media team, who for the most part didn't get too involved 
in accusations of disrupting people's holidays, but spoke 
clearly about the unending growth of capitalism and its 
incompatibility with halting climate change as well as the 
need for direct action. Much of the press coverage was 
surprisingly positive. 

• The programme booklet contained some decent informa- 
tion and analysis, down to the admission that this is a class 
struggle, since those worse effected by climate change will 
be the global poor, and that it's not up to us to advocate the 
fact that climate change is happening or that we need to 
curb carbon emissions, but to advocate a different world. 
Last year's programme booklet culminated in the advice to 
change your lightbulbs and do some composting. 

• The location - right by Heathrow (though not ideal for 
camping - those planes are loud and constant!) and in the 
area of the third runway, with massive local support and 


a broad appeal both of which led to a good turnout of 
'normal' people (i.e. not just students, campaigners and 
crusties), many must have been radicalised during the 
week through the actions and the police harassment. 

• While numbers were nowhere near 2,000 or whatever 
people expected, considering the weather and the general 
state of confrontational politics in Britain the turnout was 
pretty good. 

• A lot of the actions were inspiring - e.g the strike solidar- 
ity, the Biggin Hill blockade, and breaking through multiple 
police lines and fences on Sunday. My favourite was on 
early Sunday morning when three teenage girls scaled 
a structure opposite the BAA at the Heathrow exhibition 
centre for a banner drop reading 'Make planes history' 
- complete with circled A and on their own initiative. They 
managed to hold their blockade all day, and with help 
from the local security, didn't even get arrested. 

• The I spy stop and search which the legal observers 
handed out. You got extra points for not giving your name, 
or getting a police officer to caution you in Welsh. 



Sunday was the 'day of mass action', that in the end neither involved 
bomb hoaxes nor disruption of the actual airport in any way 
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in Hayes was occupied, an Israeli state the bus! A blockade was eventually 

Smaller and larger actions happened owned company involved in trade of established in the BAA offices car park 

throughout. On Wednesday, people had products from illegal settlements in Pal- and held for 24 hours until the next day 

a protest in support of locals against the estine, targeted here also for their use of with rotating attendance, succeeding in 

proposed third runway (but mostly got air freighting. Six people were arrested stopping work atthe building on Monday, 

penned in by cops). Thursday saw groups for burglary, or theft, and released from Meanwhile the BA World Cargo terminal 

of people locking on and blockading at custody clad in paper suits and plimsolls, shed was blockaded by eight people in 

two private airports at Biggin Hill and with their clothes kept for identification lock on tubes. 

Farnborough, and on Friday there were purposes! Meanwhile, children and their 

blockades of the Department of Transport parents gathered at Heathrow's World Monday also saw lots of decentralised 

offices and an occupation of XL airways, Freight Centre to blockade its access actions all over the country - with block- 

private charter company who have road to protest food miles. ades at Sizewell nuclear power station, 









BP head offices in London, and Bridgepoint Capital (who own 
Leeds airport) in London. People dressed up as 'red herrings' 
demonstrated at carbon offset companies in Oxford and Lon- 
don to highlight the farce of this new profiteering industry. The 
site of a 4 th runway was marked out by more Clowns in the 
garden of Lord Soley, campaign director for Future Heathrow, 
an alliance supporting the airport's expansion. Elsewhere, the 
Brecon pipeline construction in Wales was sabotaged during 
the night as part of the actions around climate change. Eleven 
machines were trashed and the pipeline itself damaged. The 
camp started tatting down, but there still were small demonstra- 
tions on Tuesday at Harmondsworth detention centre (down 
the road from Heathrow) to highlight the connection between 
climate change and migration, as well as Stanstead airport. 
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All photos by Mini Mouse: 

[Clockwise from top left] Blockade of BAA 
offices on Sunday 19th August; Clowns at 
blockade; After a lock-on at BP Offices on 
Monday 20th August 



A ltogether we're glad we went and had this experience. 
But this movement for climate action has shown itself to 
occasionally suffer from dodgy internal politics, and is 
constantly in danger of losing its potential radical challenge. 
Climate change is one of the scariest things happening right 
now. The capitalist world won't be able to ignore this crisis, but 
it doesn't mean for a second that the world we may dream of is 
any closer. If we have any hope for radical social and lifestyle 
change we need to be very clear about where we're coming 
from, and where we want to go. S 


More information on Climate Camp and videos, photos, reports etc. of what 
happened during the week are available at climatecamp.org.uk and www. 
indymedia.org.uk/en/actions/2007/climatecamp/ 




T housands of flyers and posters 
were printed that had some 
supposedly ironic stuff about the 
camp being a muddy field and the 
slogan 'You are not fucked' - what 
planet do the designers live on? They 
were possibly the most off putting 
flyers ever. 

• Despite the radical content of the 
programme booklet, the workshops 
seemed to mostly consist of talks by 
liberal campaign groups or 'experts', 
with very little in the way of opportuni- 
ties for radical analysis or interesting 
skillsharing. An opportunity was also 
missed by scheduling Saturday for 
action preparation, without consider- 
ing what day-trippers - surely most of 
which would come on the Saturday 
- would benefit from. Most of the 
trainings and action meetings would 
be alienating to any people not previ- 
ously involved. 



• The Independent may have called 
it "a surreal splicing of Glastonbury, 
science seminar and the civil rights 
movement", but to me it was a splic- 
ing of liberal politics, superorgan- 
ised-ness, hippie shit, lairy drunks, 
anarcho posturing, police state, and 
middle class meeting mania. Or 
something like that. It did feel at times 
like a crap festival. Mud, munters 
and a dominant tatty and colourful 
hippie aesthetic that just isn't to my 
liking made me really long for a lone 
wooden cabin far far from it all. 

• There were just too many media 
spectacle marches around or per- 
formances on the camp (my least 
favourite being three people dressed 
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as monks doing 'praise' to BAA that 
just looked weird if you didn't get the 
irony). On Sunday an orchestrated 
march around the site involved peo- 
ple holding up government reports 
with a banner proclaiming, 'We are 
armed., only with peer reviewed sci- 
ence' which would have been really 
funny if it hadn't actually been meant 
seriously. 

• The processes for the action plan- 
ning seemed to be a bit fucked, echo- 
i ng last year's mess (see LH #14). For 
one, the mass meetings - despite many 
democratic pretensions -were and by 
their very nature will always be domi- 
nated by a certain type of people who 
are generally educated, confident in 
the correctness of their ideas, middle 
class, and stubborn! Not to mention 
that five days was a long time to 
come up with a simple plan, which 
exhausted and frustrated many. And 
in the end it was meaningless, since 
some people in the London neighbour- 
hood pulled out at the last minute, but 
having a big influence on others led to 
the entire plan being changed. Find- 
ing consensus can often just serve as 
a mask for either legitimising what a 
small co-ordinated group wants to do, 
or a power struggle between a few 
different groups or individuals. We 
need to be much more open and clear 
about this and look for ways around 
it - sometimes letting go of the holy 
cow of consensus in mass situations 
could be quite liberating. 

• The action training, then forming 
marches to leave for the BAA felt a 
bit like being in kindergarten. Self 
important 'organisers' organised us to 


the point of ridiculousness. It's degrad- 
ing and the opposite of empowering 
to be handed your props and then 
shepharded into your place in line 
and then shouted at about how we 
all are feeling now and what we're 
going to do in a minute. Ultimately 
we can and need to rely on our own 
judgement and common sense. 

• The over the top policing definitely 
sucked, but it was also sad to see 
people engaging with and submitting 
to it, for example happily giving their 
details or joking with the cops while 
being blatantly harassed. Also, there 
was a constant police presence of four 
officers on site which was negotiated 
as a compromise on the Monday be- 
fore it opened. It didn't feel necessary, 
especially as more and more people 
arrived on site, and it should have 
been opened up for discussion and 
been challenged, but wasn't. 

• Big shields were constructed for 
the Sunday to help deal with the riot 
police, which were very useful, but 
the pictures chosen for them were of 
people 'from the global south' - which 
left a bad taste in my mouth as white 
middle class kids held them up in 
front of them to shield themselves from 
police truncheons. 

• It seemed like a lot of people at 
the camp seemed to be placing faith 
in our movement - or this one week 
of climate camp - being able to stop 
climate change. We really need to be 
more realistic (which doesn't mean 
being more compromising it means 
being more demanding)! 
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PUNK ROCK 


The rise of punk house shows & parties! 


Interviews & article by: Jas Grieve - acoustic.banditz@googlemail.com Illustration by: Anke Weckmann -www.Linotte.net 


I n the middle of last year I moved 
into a ridiculously big house in north 
London, and by happy coincidence 
the housewarming set the tone for 
bands to play there. Known to its friends 
as 'The Villa', it hosted a few parties 
where I met a bunch of people who 
would play music in my basement, 
and dozens more who came over to 
listen to them. 

A year later, I set out on a jaunt around 
the south coast to another couple of 
small shows. 

As it was the middle of exams, everyone 
had holed themselves up at home 
and London had become a much 
more boring place. I decided the only 
solution to this frustrating situation 
would be to leave town. So, with all 
the other true residents of the capital 
city, I got on a train and left on a sunny 
Friday afternoon. 

My destination was the Homestead 
Southampton, where Ghost Mice were 
playing that night. If you haven't been 
there, it's not a normal venue. It's 
inhabited and run by a bunch of the 
loveliest, most welcoming people you 
could meet. We got fed vegan chilli, 


watched a bunch of awesome people 
play, and got shown a space to sleep 
and a pile of bedding. 

My friend Twaz offered me a lift to the 
show he was playing in Brighton, again 
with Ghost Mice, so the next day we 
were on our way. We got hopelessly 
lost, and barely made it into the town 
centre, where we decided to stop off. As 
we parked up, a girl gave us her parking 
ticket which still had a couple of hours 
left on it. The Homestead spirit seemed 
to be following us along the coast. 

We went to Punker Bunker, got directions 
from Buz, and I asked him about tickets 
for the show that night. Apparently 
it was sold out, but he sorted us out 
anyway. 

We trekked out to the suburbs, getting 
lost another few times for good 
measure. Eventually we wound up at 
a small bungalow and were welcomed 
into the garden. Another awesome few 
bands and it began to get dark, so the 
show moved into a bedroom. 

As Ghost Mice played to the packed 
room, I couldn't stop smiling. The 
people watching didn't look very 


similar to each other, but there was 
an atmosphere of good-natured unity 
that's hard to find at a lot of gigs. 

Then it came to crunch time: where 
were we going to sleep? There was 
a bizarre plan involving a flat in town 
and an hour's walk (add time for our 
inebriated state). As we discussed this, 
the guy who was putting on the show 
at his house overheard us. He said he 
was going to a party, which we were 
welcome to come to, but if we didn't 
want to then we could make ourselves at 
home and find a space on the floor. We 
had never met him before, I was pretty 
stunned, but didn't have much time to 
think about it before I crashed out. 

As Sunday rolled around I embarked 
on my journey home and had time 
to contemplate on how brilliant this 
scene is. I'd had a great weekend 
in Southampton and Brighton, but it 
wasn't exceptional - there are so many 
people organising things like this all 
over the country in different ways. 

So after thinking about it for a bit I 
decided to interview some people 
about their perspectives of the DIY 
scene. 
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ADAM FROM THE HOMESTEAD 


T he Homestead in Southampton 
is a big old house that plays 
host to regular acoustic gigs 
in the conservatory. It's also home 
to super producer Pete Miles. 
Adam lives upstairs and took the 
time to answer a few questions 
about how it started, among other 
things. 

LH: Why did you start opening your house to people? 
Adam: About three or four years ago we were in town meeting 
up with Ghost Mice to watch them play a friend's house. But 
Ghost Mice being Ghost Mice, far more people than were 
expected turned up. So we offered up our conservatory; it had 
never really occurred to us before that. 

LH: Have you ever lived in a house that did house shows 
before? 

A: I think this is a first for all of us here. Finding the space is 
a trouble. 


LH: Do you have any experiences of promoting shows in 
venues? 

A: I put on a couple of bands one night but not really. We try to 
concentrate on the house shows as it's just a lot more personal 
and people seem to enjoy playing it. 

LH: Gigs are advertised as 'donation' entry, do most people 
donate generously? 

A: I personally love this. People put in what they can afford, 
it's a little hit and miss but generally people put in between £2 
and £1 0! People know that all the money taken goes straight 
to the musicians so they're pretty generous. 

LH: Do you find it's actually more successful than proper 
shows? 

A: I wouldn't like to make that judgement, and due to the space 
we are mostly limited to acoustic acts. But many of the people 
that have played say they really enjoy it, and all the people 
that come have a good time. 

LH: How are your neighbours? Do they ever call the police? 

A: We generally seem to be fine in this department. We did 



3 CHORD CRAIG 


M oral Dilemma is a London 
punk band which just 
laid down its first album 
in 1 9 straight hours, which was 
produced in the capable hands of 
Pete Miles and Itch Fox. Front man 
Craig also has his own acoustic 
blues project. 

LH: How did you get started playing in squats? 

Craig: There was just nowhere else really to play. There was this 
club called The Poison Club down on Dalston Kingsland, just on 
Dalston Junction, and everyone used to go to gigs there. It was 
two little rooms, with a hole smashed in to get to one. One was 
like a chillout room, one was where the bands would play. 

You'd arrive there at 1 1 , and you wouldn't leave until about 
eight in the morning. You'd turn up, buy some cheap speed and 
some horrible hash, and be up all night, watch like 7 million 
bands, and that was it. It was either free or dirt cheap to get 
in, and the money normally went to some political cause, or 
just went for more beer or something. And it was just a really 
cool atmosphere. The PA's sounded like shit, the amps sounded 
like shit, but it was just a great time. 

When we started doing a band it was just a case of, "Well 
okay we know one promoter, we can play a gig she puts on, 
and who else do we know? Oh we go to squat gigs, let's ask 
them." So we did. 

When you play one squat gig there tends to be a lot of other 
squatters there so they take notice and then ask you to do other 
gigs. Somehow we ended up hooking up with these guys called 
Reknaw, a guy called Risky Rich, and Bev, and I think there's a 
few other guys involved. At some squat gigs you'll turn up and 


there will be make-do gear - there might not be a PA, there 
might not be a guitar amp. But with Reknaw they used to put 
on massive raves so they've got these ridiculously huge sound 
systems. We ended up playing one gig for them and they liked 
us, and they just put us on a load more times. 

There's so many squatters in abandoned buildings in London, 
there's just an abundance of places to play, they just kind of 
get hold of you. Once you get involved with that scene it's hard 
to leave and I like it like that. 

LH: How far do you reckon bands can get by just playing 
in squats? 

C: It's difficult to say, because as far as I know London is the 
only city in England - I'm probably wrong - that has a 'squat 
scene' as such. I'm sure there are other cities where there are 
a few squats here and there, but because London's so big you 
can be very happy just playing squat after squat. 

But at the end of the day, if you're in a band and you want to 
tour or you want to do this, that and the other, if you have no 
money, if you're playing squats you won't necessarily be able 
to do that. Which is all fine and dandy, which is cool, but if you 
want to be in a band that tours all the time and funds itself you 
can't really exclusively do squats, you have to do venues. 

It's not really a case of doing either/or really. I mean, there 
are some bands who for whatever political reasons exclusively 
do squats, and that's great because in other countries like 
Germany you can just do that, or Sweden. You can literally 
just play squats because of the way it's run. But it's not really 
like that in the UK. 

LH: Why do you think the atmosphere's so much better in 
squats? 

C: I think there's a million reasons to it. The second you walk 
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manage to get a noise disturbance warn- 
ing through the post for Jason Webley, 
but that was in the region of 80 people 
singing like drunken pirates. 

LH: Do you ever get any problems with 
the crowds, or is it all good-natured? 

A: We like people to respect the house 
as it is our home, but we've never had 
to ask. 

LH: Do you ever get sick of people 
wandering in and out of your house 
and treating it like any other place they 
would go to see bands? 

A: People seem respectful, and I person- 
ally like meeting musicians and people 
alike at these shows. We've been lucky 
enough to meet some great people and 
make some very good friends. 

LH: Do you think DIY is important? 


in you see the person on the door and 
they're exactly like you, they're just sitting 
there. You know that everything in a squat 
is run by people who have a passion for 
putting on the gig, or just because they 
want to put on a good night and have 
a good time. That directly reflects the 
atmosphere. 


"We did manage to get a noise 
disturbance warning through the 
post for Jason Webley, but that 
was in the region of 80 people 
singing like drunken pirates." 


A: Is there anyone who doesn't? The fact 
there are so many people who do such 
positive things off their own back - be it 
music, shows, art, book swaps, charity 
gigs - is nothing short of amazing. It is 
- with the fear of sounding stupid - 'inspir- 
ing' to have it going on around us. 

LH: Do you think it's maintainable in 
the future? 

A: Of course, more and more people 
are getting involved in some capacity. 


We had a space, we let people play in 
it, and people are nice enough to come 
play. It's that easy 

Who to you is the ultimate DIY punk 
band? 

A: I've always had a lot of time for the 
Ghost Mice. They can and will pick up 
their instruments and play anywhere 
much as do The King Blues. Both bands 
have a great attitude and great ethics. 

I completely forgot to mention Jim 
Milliepeed started the shows, has put 
on the most so far, and deserves much 
praise for getting it all started! 

S 


www.myspace. com/thehomestead 




Often you don't even have to pay to get 
in, it'll be a free gig orthere will be some 
kind of donation system on the door, or if 
you haven't got enough to get in they'll 
just let you in, and that's great, that's 
what it should be. 

You can run everything in a gig right 
down to the venue, and it's all 100% 
DIY. With venues you can't really do 
that because there's other things to take 
into account, like you have to pay to get 
the venue, you have to pay to get the 
backline. It's not saying that putting it on 
at a squat's easier, because it's not. You 
have to provide your own backline, you 
have to sort out all kinds of things with 


just getting the building, and making sure 
it doesn't get closed down. 

But the reason why the atmosphere's 
better is that more often than not they'll 
go on until god knows what time in the 
morning, you can bring your own booze 
in so it's cheap for people to go in, and 
take in whatever substances or drugs you 
want to consume and people appreciate 
that, because it's not like this kind of nan- 
ny system in venues. If a kid's going to 
go into a venue and take drugs, they're 
going to go into a venue and take drugs, 
but they're always going to be watching 
over their shoulder about it. 


For whatever reason in a venue, unless 
you're some sort of headlining band 
who's signed to some reasonably big- 
ish label, kids just don't like to dance to 
it. But if you're in a squat, they're really 
up for it from the word go. I think that's 
down to the fact that it's all run 100% 
DIY, it's just because you know the guys 
who are running it are either punk rockers 
or enthusiasts of it, and I think that just 
subconsciously really goes a long way. 

a 


Moral Dilemma have just released the album 
‘Right To Remain Silent’ 
www.myspace.com/moraldilemmalondon 
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JAMES J BARRETT 

J ames plays very positive down- 
to-earth music about friends 
and the like. He also plays 
in Newbury ska band The Lock 
-Up, and can be seen driving all 
over the place to play just about 
anywhere. 

LH: How did you get started play- 
ing in houses rather than just what 
a lot of other solo acts do, which 
is play small bars and support slots for bands instead? 

James: The truth is, the first time I ever heard about a house show 
was when someone I know organised a hardcore gig in some- 
where ludicrously small like a cupboard (or something similar) 
and I just didn't understand. I always thought DIY was supposed 
to be about making the best of things? Taking whateveryou have, 
which might be very little in terms of funding and facilities, but 
doing the best that you're able to. But I thought, "Hold on - a 
gig in a bedroom? What's good about that? What's good about 
having a room so small that no-one can get in to see, sound 
so bad that no-one can hear, chances are someone is going to 
end up with a trashed house as well..." But I was totally missing 
the point, and that really isn't the case. Especially not with the 
acoustic house shows that I've played. 

The first acoustic show I played was in fact in a pub, and it was 
through meeting someone there that I got offered a second 
show, which was in a living room. It was perfect, about a dozen 
people sat on the floor, everyone quiet and listening, with a 
couple of beers, everyone having a good time. Isn't that all 
anyone really strives after? I mean, to be fair, how often do you 
come away from a full band show at a venue where everyone 
was there to have a good time and listen and not just get pis- 
sed and not give a fuck! It's snowballed from there really... I've 
played a few times at the Homestead in Southampton, which 
is a big house where some guys put on unplugged shows in 
their conservatory; I've only ever had great experiences there. 
Probably the most fun show I've ever had was at a student 




party where I stood on a chair and played to a packed living 
room. That was ace. 

LH: What are the best experiences you've had playing in 
other peoples' houses? 

J: Oh well, the above mentioned, definitely. Otherwise, playing 
the Homestead supporting the New York Howl was definitely 
very special, and also, supporting Ghost Mice in Brighton was 
a very memorable night too. I also remember having a great 
time when I went out with a few guys in Portsmouth to see Attack 
Vipers, then afterwards we all went back to a guy's house for a 
late night acoustic gig and piss up. Good times, definitely. 

LH: Organising your tour with Tommy Comstock, did you 
find it was easy to get people to agree to put you on in 
their houses? 

J: Yes and no. The people who were up for it thought it was a 
great idea, and as I mentioned before, it's great that as long 


RUSS SUBSTANCE 


R uss used to play in hardcore 
band No Substance, and 
acoustic-ready pop punk trio 
Gordon Gano's Army. He also 
tours his own solo stuff. 

LH: Do you think that the DIY 
scene breeds a greater sense of 
loyalty to the bands? 

Russ: That's a kind of crazy ques- 
tion and I'm not sure if I've thought about it before. I think on 
the other side, some bands really go for the DIY thing and 
become very loyal to the ethics and principles of DIY. I think 
people become more possessive of bands, rather than loyal. 
When they abandon their principles there is a sense of betrayal 
and it's even taken personally. Against Me! being a perfect 
example. People feeling like they've been lied to. 

It is a much more personal way of operating. You know the 
bands, the bands know the people coming to the shows, it's 
like a bit of a community. So I guess you are more loyal to 


people in your own community, sure. 

LH: You say you hate PA's - why? 

R: I hate PA's when I play acoustic. It's more that I like playing 
without a PA so much. A PA puts up an instant barrier. It draws 
the line between, and makes a division between someone 
playing a song and someone listening. It makes it a really dull 
and passive experience. 

I don't understand why you need a PA . The guitar and voice 
are perfectly matched. Sometimes you need to get over the 
volume of a crowd. Most of the time that's when it's in a bar. 
That's why I like to play spaces - anywhere that people can 
gather and play some songs. You don't need to compete with 
someone else's night out - you just go to hear and play music. 
To communicate I could use a PA in a bar to drown people out 
but that sucks for two reasons: 1 ) it sucks that you're gathered in 
a place where people are who don't give a fuck you are there. 
Why not go somewhere else? And 2) it's really not important 
for people to hear my music. I have no desire to say "shut the 
fuck up! Here's my songs!" 
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as you have any sort of a location and 
a couple of people who you can bring 
along, then it's a go-er. Tommy and I 
both don't require any electricity to play, 
so literally would be more than happy to 
play in a shed or a tree house! The house 
shows on tour were cool, I think a coulple 
of people didn't really get it, and came 
along partly just to understand "Hold on 
- so it's a gig, but it's in a house?" But 
yeah, we really found that a lot of people, 
even people who perhaps weren't really 
into alternative music at all, still had a 
good time, and the fact that any acoustic 
showcase is (or at least should be) full 
of the performer's personality and with 
plenty of give-and-take-banter, it really 
does mean that you can have a laugh 
and a good time, even if you're not into 
punk rock, and even if the performer 
can't sing or play guitar! 

LH: Do you get frustrated when a few 
people don't listen? 

J: I get more frustrated when I watch other 
people and there's people in the crowd 
not listening. But (and I hope I don't jinx 
myself here) I think that more often than 
not, people do tend to listen when I play. 

I accept the fact that there are times when 
people just aren't up for it - if they just 
want to drink and chat then that's up to 
them, and I don't ever impose myself 
on people or tell anyone to shut up or 
anything like that. I'll maybe just play a 
little louder, or just try to direct myself to 
the people who are listening. I was a bit 
concerned that people weren't going to 
listen to me at the student party I played 


at, but like I said, I stood on a chair and 
shouted, and it really worked. I think it's 
important to try and do something a little 
bit original - people will pay attention if 
there's something worth paying attention 
to! It's no use just strumming a guitar and 
singing along and then wondering why 
people got bored. Because the music 
is so stripped down anyway, I think it's 
important to try and offer something else 
as well in order to keep people into it. 


"The house shows on tour were 
cool, I think a coulple of people 
didn't really get it, and came 
along partly just to understand 
"Hold on - so it's a gig, but it's in 
a house?" 


LH: Do you tend to lose money playing 
house shows? 

J: Yes. A bit. But I piss away all my money 
in music in general, so house shows are 
no better or worse! Now I think about it, 

I probably do slightly better financially 
with house shows than I do with other 
shows. The difference is, because I don't 
charge money to play, I keep myself in 
petrol and beer by selling CDs and ac- 
cepting donations from people. Both 
of those things tend to happen more at 
a house show when you're a bit more 
personal with everyone and make more 
of a connection - in a pub, people can 
take it or leave it, and many would chose 
to listen to a few songs and then expect 


you to sort yourself out. Of course, 99% 
of people in punk rock do everything they 
can to ensure that you don't get stitched 
up, so most of the time at shows I play 
I'm offered food and drink, and if a whip 
round is done then it's split between 
all the performers who travelled to get 
there. So in short I have no complaints 
financially on this subject. 

LH: You play in a band in venues, and 
solo in houses. Which one do you 
prefer touring? 

J: Well my current band have never toured 
and my old band didn't really do it much, 
so I don't know if I can really make proper 
comparisons. But it did get a bit boring 
and lonely driving round as a band, turn- 
ing up at venues when's there's no-one 
there, every set turns out to be the same 
songs in the same order, you even start 
saying the same things... "This song's on 
our MySpace", "thanks a lot for coming", 
blah blah blah. At least with the solo 
house shows it's always different and it's 
always fresh. I find that quite inspirational 
- 1 can drive to anywhere, and I'm virtually 
guaranteed to come away with it with a 
funny story to tell. And it's great that it 
seems like such a network of friends, I 
really feel like most places I go, I have 
a good time either catching up with old 
mates, or just making new ones. So I'd 
have to say that I from a touring point of 
view, I do prefer solo house shows. S 


James has a demo you can pick up from him. 
www. my space, com/jamesjbarrett 


"It was in January and my van has 
j no heating. We froze. Some shows 
were amazing... Some shows 
were devastating - a Scream pub 
in Leeds on a Saturday night. Why 
the fuck were we there?" 


LH: You went on a house and acoustic 
venue tour at xmas with James Black 
and Al Baker, how was that? 

R: Well it was a good tour. But it was 
hard. It was in December and January 
and my van has no heating. We froze. 
Some shows were amazing - the house 
show in High Wycombe, Portsmouth. 
Some shows were devastating - a Scream 
pub in Leeds on a Saturday night. Why 
the fuck were we there? 


LH: Do you feel instantly more wel- 
comed when you play a smaller venue, 
or has there been times when the crowd 
was even more daunting? 

R: Most of the time it's more welcoming. 
It's always a bit daunting, and kind of 
awkward. But it's a challenge. It breaks 
down barriers. If you're in someone's 
house, you have to talk to them. If you're 
in a park then you have to talk to make 
the situation more relaxed. It's so much 
better than hiding behind a bottle of beer 
and a sound system and getting out at 
the end without having made any real 
connection with anyone. 

LH: Do you find that the positive points 
of being an acoustic-ready band out- 
weigh any negative points, for exam- 
ple, not being able to play as loud as 
fully amplified bands? 

R: Well Gordon Gano's Army started as 



an electric band, and we still are really. 
We developed the whole acoustic side 
when Rich made a drumkit out of Tup- 
perware. It's a blessing being able to play 
both. You can play anywhere. S 


Russ and Gordon Gano’s Army each have a couple of 
CDs out. www.myspace.com/russsubstance 
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homemade 

PJ& GABBY - 



r\ I has joined forces with 
I Gaby after moving over 
S sj from his native Switzerland 
to make an irrepressible acoustic 
force which has rocked the shit out 
of many venues in the capital and 
beyond, bringing the house down 
on at least one occasion. 


LH: Do you think DIY is important? 

Gaby: It's not so much that I think 
it's important, I just think that it works. It makes things a whole 
lot easier (for us) and opened up a whole lot of opportunities 
for us. Anyone can do it, anyone can get involved. 

PJ: I think that it is important to do things yourself and not 
rely on labels or promoters. To have those people help you is 
great, but it shows that you can put on shows yourself, you can 
organise tours, you can release CDs without going through 
people that will rip you off. But that doesn't mean that a band 
that plugs in or goes through a label or whatever is less DIY, I 
don't think that's the case at all. 


LH: Do you think it's maintainable? 

PJ: In a lot of ways doing it yourself is cheaper. For us it wasn't 
really an option to release a CD through a "proper label" or 
printing company. Our CDs are made from trash. It costs us 
hardly anything to make them. And that's why we can sell 
them so cheap. 

G: I don't know how it can't be maintainable. It's always going 
to attract people, it's always going to be there as an option for 
new musicians to get involved. 

PJ: I agree. I don't see how you can have a scene without DIY, 



because you can't just go straight to a big venue or go straight 
to a big promoter and get known instantly. But that's not to say 
that the whole point of the DIY scene is just a passageway to 
get through to a bigger scene. 

LH: You organised a tour on the continent with Neil Suther- 
land, how did it go, and how was it to organise? 

PJ: It was great! 

G : It would have been so much more awesome if I didn't 
get the super bug of doom in Slovenia, and then glandular 
fever. However, the remaining healthy parts of the tour were 


TOMMY COMSTOCK 


T ommy puts on little house 
shows at the Gosh house in 
Southsea, as well as shouting 
in the Psyche Out Musikland Big 
Band and playing Barnstormer- 
fuelled riot folk with his guitar. 

LH: Why did you start opening 
your house to people? 

Tommy: I'm not really sure, I never 
really considered not doing it. It just seems like you have a 
space that's yours you may as well share it and do something 
positive with it. It was never really a conscious decision to turn 
our house into a venue, it just kind of happened and I never 
thought of a good reason why not to when it's so easy, I don't 
know why more people don't do it. 

LH: Do you find it's actually more successful or popular than 
'proper' shows? 

T: I don't know how you define success, I mean there's a lot 
you can do with a proper show that wouldn't necessarily work 
in a house, not one as small as ours anyway. It's certainly much 
easier to put on house shows and because they're smaller and 
more relaxed there's generally a better atmosphere. Another 
cool thing is that I think maybe people find a gathering at a 
house less intimidating than a punk rock show in a scummy 
pub, so it tends to draw a more diverse audience, I guess in 
that sense you probably could say they are more popular. 


LH: How are your neighbours? Have you had any police 
or council warnings? 

T: Our neighbours have complained a couple of times but 
they're pretty cool about it generally, we try our best to be 
respectful and keep the noise out of the hallway, as long as 
the music is finished relatively early we're generally ok. We did 
have one instance when Russ Substance, Al Baker and James 
Black played when we had to move from the upstairs room 
to the living room because there was someone sleeping. It's 
pretty bizarre that people can complain about an unamplified 
acoustic guitar but I guess people have got to sleep! We also 
once had a council warning but that was when we had ampli- 
fied bands playing in my mates basement so that was kind of 
different, we pretty much expected that so it was always going 
to be a one off event. 

LH: Are there any downsides to having shows in your 
house? 

T: Depends who you are, I'm not sure everyone is as cool 
with having random characters in their house as we are but 
for me it's all good, I've met so many amazing inspirational 
people through doing this that it totally offsets any qualms you 
might have about opening your house to a bunch of weirdos. 

I suppose the organisation of it all and the clear up operation 
can be a bit tiresome as well but once again, for me it's more 
than worth it. 

LH: Your shows are becoming more ambitious - with an a II- 
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amazing. 

PJ: It would also have been better if there 
wasn't an insane heat wave in Europe 
whilst we were touring. But everything 
other than the heat wave was just fan- 
tastic, everything we could have hoped 
for. I've dreamed of going on tour since 
I was 12 years old and I've never been 
able to really do it. We finally got the 
opportunity to do it, in no small part 
thanks to Neil. We got to play fantastic 
shows, meet great people, see fantastic 
places, and just generally everything you 
would expect from a tour we were able 
to do. I was so amazed at how well we 
got treated, and we were able to do the 
whole thing without really losing much 
money. We were able to book a tour 
ourselves, make CDs ourselves, sell CDs 
really cheap, and still be able to have this 
opportunity to tour. 

G: Every show was really cool. Playing on 
a rooftop in Zurich, that was insane. We 
got there, and you could see the whole 
of Zurich from this rooftop, and it was 
so beautiful. 

LH: How did you get started playing 
houses, you played the Homestead? 
PJ: I think to this day, it is definitely one 
of, if not my favourite show we've played 
so far. The King Blues invited us to come 


"We were able to book a tour 
ourselves, make CDs ourselves, 
sell CDs really cheap, and still 
be able to have this opportunity 
to tour." 


open for them at that show. 

G: I would like to take this opportunity to 
say that we owe a lot to The King Blues 
and that they offered us so many gigs 
and it was through those gigs that we 
met people. 

PJ: We do owe a lot to that band, they 
offered us loads of shows, for no reason 
other than just being nice. Yeah so that's 
how we got into house shows. 

G: We also played your place in Arch- 
way, and it was at the Villa that we met 
Kim. 

PJ: Yeah, Kim from Count Me In! book- 
ings who has been really good to us 
as well. 

LH: Is there anyone you have met who 
has inspired you about DIY? 

PJ: I wouldn't say there's one particular 
band or person that's made me have 
an epiphany, I just think that every time 
we go play a house and people show 



up, bands come and play, it's always a 
good time. 

G: I don't have an ultimate DIY person, 
but I definitely owe a lot to Ghost Mice 
and Russ [Substance], because when I 
first saw Russ and Gordon Gano's [Army] 
I was like "Woah, cool, I wanna do it!" 
S 


PJ & Gaby have recently released ‘Be Realistic: 
Demand The Impossible!’ a split CD with Neil 
Sutherland, www.myspace.com/pjandgaby 
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I'm pretty sure that the DIY scene 
is endlessly applicable to any 
situation or any size of network 
so I can't see why we can't keep 
growing and developing and 
building a community 


dayer coming up - how much further 
do you think you can take it? How 
much longer do you think you'll be 
doing this? 

T: I can see us doing this for as long as 
we're in the house, I certainly can't think 
of any reason why we'd stop. I guess we 
are inadvertently getting more ambitious, 
but it's still essentially the same deal, 
we're just becoming a bit more confident 
in our ability to organise things. On 
September 13 th we've got Jon Crocker 
playing who will be our first foreign tour- 
ing act, that should be pretty interesting. 

I guess at the end of the day its still the 
same. People are just people, whether 
they come from America like Jon or from 
just down the road like my friend L. We'll 
just keep doing what we do and hopefully 


people will come along and everyone will 
have a good time and no one will feel 
disappointed. Personally, I'm pretty sure 
that the DIY scene is endlessly applicable 
to any situation or any size of network so I 
can't see why we can't keep growing and 
developing and building a community, 
which was always subconsciously what 
we kind of wanted to achieve in South- 
sea. There doesn't seem to be anything 
stopping us, so until something does we'll 
just keep going. 

LH: Do you find that people who play 
are fairly easy-going when it comes to 
getting paid (or even covering costs)? 
T: Well, I don't know really, its never 
been an issue for us. Although its not 
exactly 'policy', just through the people 
we know and the circles we move in, 
we've always subconsciously made a 
point of only having people play that 
come from a DIY/punk rock background 
so we've never really had a problem in 
that respect. The kind of people that 
are willing to play a show in someone's 
living room probably aren't the type of 
people that are going to quibble about 
not getting paid. We try to always pass 


round a hat but generally I end up paying 
a bit out of my own pocket, which I don't 
mind doing, especially if they've come 
a long distance. I think there have been 
a couple of occasions where its been a 
drunken shambles and we've forgotten 
to pass around the hat but I always cook 
some kind of monstrous vegan feast and 
provide plentiful beer and tea and I think 
most people are pretty happy with that. I 
know that when I'm on tour I'd rather be 
fed and put up and have a really good 
time and maybe get given a contribu- 
tion towards travel than be paid loads 
but have a terrible show and be left to 
your own devices with regards to food 
and accommodation and stuff. I'm not 
sure the people that play our shows are 
exactly careerists or mercenaries, I think 
I quite like that though. S 

Tommy has tapes and CDs, including the 
recent ‘Lullabies For Insomniacs’, available on 
Vegetable Massacre records, www.myspace.com/ 
tommycomstock 
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"THEY LEARN BECAUSE THEY'RE HUMAN, AND 
YOU FIND OUT ABOUT WHAT'S AROUND YOU 
BECAUSE IT'S YOUR WAY OF BEING YOU.'' 

EDUCATION: 

THE HOMESCHOOLING WAY 


Interviews & article by: Isy - katchoo63@googlemail.com Illustration by: Matilda Huang 'matildasillustration.blogspot.com 


"What is essential is to realise that children learn independently, not in bunches ; that they learn out of interest and curiosity, not 
to please or appease the adults in power; and that they ought to be in control of their own learning, deciding for themselves 
what they want to learn and how they want to learn it." 

John Holt, author of 'How children learn' 


I n the UK, education is compulsory, 
but schooling is not - which means 
leaving school and sorting out your 
own education at home or elsewhere is 
legitimate and legal. I've been working 
as a facilitator forthe Creative Kids Club, 
a club for home educating kids aged 6- 
1 1 that's self organised by parents. Not 
having children myself or even planning 
to, it's been a privileged insight into alter- 
native parenting and what home educa- 
tion involves. The club is very much child 
led, and the kids really take initiative in 
what they want to do and how they want 
to be with each other. Home education is 
DIY education, and a real opportunity for 
parents and kids to take control. 

I thought the best way for others to un- 
derstand what it's all about would be to 
talk to other people involved in home 
schooling so I interviewed a few of the 
parents involved in the kids club. 

LH: People choose home education for 
many different reasons, from wanting 
to give their child more freedom to 
learn and develop at their own pace, 
to finding that their child isn't suited 
to the classroom situation, whether it's 
due to bullying, the teaching methods, 
or the discipline, to finding the national 
curriculum too limited or too liberal! 
What is the main reason you home 
educate? 

Venetia: I guess it's out of habit now, 
because I've always done it and now it's 
normal. Starting out was because I used 
to teach adults French, and it made me 


think of effective ways of learning that are 
not just putting someone in a classroom 
and teaching them. 

Lucy: I was first interested in the idea 
when lone was about 1 8 months old. We 
were living in London and people had 
started saying what school is she going to 
go to? And we couldn't think of anything 
we would like to do less than send her to 
a school in London. 

Kathy: My first son wasn't happy at 
primary school. He was completely not 
ready to hold a pencil or do reading, writ- 
ing, maths at that age. Also he found the 
social thing very difficult, and I noticed 
him becoming withdrawn. Now, your 
childhood is a one off thing. It seemed 
terrible to me that for a large part of his 
life as a child he was unhappy. And I had 
some friends who had moved to Brighton 
who were home educating, and they had 
lovely, well balanced children, and it 
seemed to me to be a good option. 

LH: Was it a difficult decision to make? 
Do you think anyone could do it? It must 
be quite a time commitment, and an 
emotional one too. 

Lucy: It is, both, and I don't think you 
fully realise the extent of that until you're 
several years in. It does change your 
life and you have to find a lifestyle that 
works. 

Kathy: Also you have to accept that your 
life is going to be different than from 
the majority of other people's. Living in 
Brighton, I think we're in a little bubble, 
because there's a lot of home educa- 
tors, but I can imagine if you're in other 


places, without that, it's harder. You don't 
need any qualifications, you don't even 
need to be particularly well educated 

- in fact, it can be a real benefit to the 
kid if you don't know about something 
because then you can learn alongside 
them, which can be really empowering 
for both of you. And these days, we live 
in a very information rich society where 
you can learn about things in so many 
different ways. I think the only thing you 
need to home educate is the willingness 
to spend a lot of time with your children 
and be available to them. 

LH: Can it be difficult to de-register a 
child from school? 

Venetia: All you have to do is write to 
the head teacher and say that you are 
educating your child at home. It's just 
informing them, you don't have to ask 
their consent. 

Kathy: The Local Authority tend to get in 
touch with anyone who's de-registered, 
but actually legally, they're not duty 
bound to do that. Education Otherwise 
can offer information and support on 
your legal rights, because understand- 
ing about home education and the legal 
situation really varies from Local Authority 
to Local Authority. 

LH: Have you had any hassle with 
truancy accusations? 

Kathy: They get cards - I haven't got them 
for my children, though I really ought to 

- that say you're home educated. The 
small part of the Local Authority that 
deals with education are quite clued up 
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" I remember someone asking, do you carry on with home education during the 
holidays, and Lucy said, no we shut them in a cupboard then to make sure they 
don't learn anything!" 


about it, but that doesn't extend to the 
police or the social services so people 
do get in trouble and it's important to 
know your rights. 

Lucy: I think there's a bit of a class and 
race thing going on though, any people 
who differ from the educated white mid- 
dle class are likely to have more trouble. 
They assume that Guardian readers can 
educate their own child, but they don't 
have such a tolerant attitude towards 
others. 

Kathy: There's a shocking attitude to trav- 
ellers, and we've certainly encountered 
quite a racist attitude. 

LH: What do you think the demograph- 
ic is for home education? 

Lucy: It's mostly white middle class! 
Home educating is a legal right, and 
damn right it should be, but we're lucky 
that the environment and the stimulation 
we can provide is a better learning envi- 
ronment than schools. It's not the case 
for every child and every family, certainly 
not over the whole world, where for many 
school education is a blessing. 

Kathy: The people who are having harder 
times do get more flak when they home 
educate, ironically. Those very people 
who should be given plenty of support 
are treated by the authorities as if it's 
absurd, they shouldn't be thinking about 
it. I used to be a teacher, so I can talk the 
talk when anyone from the Local Author- 
ity comes to talk to me, but I'm bringing 
up my children no different, certainly no 
better than anyone else. 

LH: How does a child learn at home? 

Venetia: They learn because they're 
human, and you find out about what's 
around you because it's your way of 
being you. It's not separate from other 
activities in your life. Having said that, 
there's a range of approaches people 
take. People vary over time too, some- 
times if they have just come out of school, 
they adopt a very structured approach, 
and then other people have a much more 
laissez-faire kind of approach which is 
just seeing what crops up in the day and 
taking advantage of it. 

Lucy: Well some say laissez-faire and 


some say autonomous! One thing that 
I find absolutely ridiculous is this new 
government initiative called 'Every lesson 
counts'. It's about stopping people tak- 
ing their kids out of school for holidays 
in the middle of term, it's so ridiculous, I 
can't think of anything more life enriching 
and educational than going on holiday. 
But people are being fined hundreds of 
pounds. 

Kathy: It's about the school statistics, 
and not about the child and their experi- 
ence of life, and they have to enforce it 
because they get hassle from the Ofsted 
advisers and the inspectors or whoever 
gives them their money. I remember 
someone asking, do you carry on with 
home education during the holidays, 
and Lucy said, no we shut them in a 
cupboard then to make sure they don't 
learn anything! 

LH: Can a home educated child sit 
exams to gain qualifications? Do many 
do this? 

Kathy: Some kids do them over a period 
of time from home. A lot of kids wait 
until they're 1 6 and then they go to sixth 
form college. 

Venetia: It seems many colleges are 
happy to accept home educated students 
on the basis of an interview and maybe 
a portfolio of work, because often home 
educated children have quite a mature 
attitude towards learning, which fits in 
well with further education. 

LH: Many home educating parents sup- 
port each other, network and organise 
mutual childcare, activities, clubs and 
more. This seems to be vital to making 
home education work. What kind of 
organisations exist? How do parents 
help each other out? 

Venetia: One benefit of networking is not 
having that weird feeling of sticking out 
in a crowd, then there's all the mutual 
childcare. Also you can talk over issues 
that arise with your children, which may 
be educational or just general what's up 
with your kid things. 

Lucy: The first thing that a lot of people 
say when they hear you're home educat- 
ing is what about their socialisation? But 


once you're in a situation with lots of 
other home educating families around, 
it just becomes a non-issue. I think that 
our children are socialising well, with 
children much younger and older than 
them, and they're mixing with adults in 
a much more equal way because they 
see them as friends and mentors and 
not the enemy, which I think a lot of kids 
at school feel. 

Kathy: A useful national contact is Educa- 
tion Otherwise, through which you can 
get hold of a local contacts list so you 
can find other people in your area. De- 
pending on where you live there'll be a 
different level of things set up. But if for 
example you would like there to be a so- 
cial group for your children to meet, just 
find a venue, find some other families, 
and set one up! It's very grassroots, while 
doing it as cheaply as possible, because 
no one's got much money because eve- 
ryone's sacrificed at least one income to 
home educate. 

LH: What's happening with the new 
government consultations that may 
be threatening the autonomy of home 
education? 

Venetia: The consultation is about devel- 
oping national guidelines. The positive 
outcome would be consistency and better 
informed local authorities. The deadline 
is finished now, so it's a question of them 
digesting the contributions from home 
educators and the local authorities on 
the draft they put out. 

Kathy: The guidelines they put in the con- 
sultation were actually very positive. They 
acknowledged what home education is 
and its diversity, and that you don't have 
to follow the national curriculum. But the 
local authorities have been pushing to 
have more control and want to be able 
to define what full time education is, they 
want to insist on home visits, which are 
currently not a legal requirement. There 
would be a huge financial implication 
for all that though, so I'm hoping that it 
will be unlikely to happen. And the truth 
is that there is no evidence that home 
educators are turning out badly, quite 
the contrary! 8 
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"I didn't like assembly because you 
", were supposed to sing Christian 
songs, and I didn't want to." 

- George 
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HOMESCHOOMNG: 

THREE KIDS’ PERSPECTIVE 


P earl goes to kids club, and George 
and Jake both went for a good few 
years but are now older. I asked 
them a couple of questions too so that I 
could get their perspective on what life 
was like being homeschooled, and how 
they felt it shaped up against going to 
school. 

Jake: I'm 13, I've been home educated 
since I was five. 

George: I'm 13, and I've been home 
educated all my life, apart from second- 
ary school in year seven for about half 
a term. 

Pearl: I'm 10, and I've been home 
educated for four years. I went to school 
before that. 

LH: What did you think about school? 
George: I liked meeting loads of new 
people, but I didn't really like any of 
them. And it was winter, so you get up 
and it's dark, and you get home and 
it's dark, and that's your whole day. The 
only time you get to be away from school 
and go outside is on weekends, but then 
you've also got all your homework. So 
there's not really any time to live. 

Jake: It's really isolating. 

LH: That's funny you say that, because a 
lot of people think that home educated 
children must be really isolated, they 
don't meet others? 

Pearl: I know lots of people, of lots of 
different ages. In school you're just in a 
class with kids your own age. 

LH: And what's the best and the worst 
thing about home educating? 

George: My favourite thing is not being 
kept in a classroom all day! Of course I 
still have to do work, but not as much. 
And you don't need to be learning French 
or maths or English to be actually learn- 
ing. Learning is life, really, as they say, 
'You learn something new every day'. 
Pearl: And people of different ages can 
have different abilities. If you were eight, 
and you were in school and couldn't 
read very much yet, that wouldn't go 
down well. But if you're home educated, 
everyone would still be your friend, and 
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you may be a really good drawer or 
something and it's not a weird thing. 
George: And you don't get encour- 
aged to do different things in school, be 
individual. 

Pearl: And it's so authoritative. In the 
school that I went to, if you did some- 
thing a little bit bad, they'd send you 
out, even though you're supposed to be 
there to learn! 

George: I didn't like assembly because 
you were supposed to sing Christian 
songs, and I didn't want to. But I probably 
would have gotten into trouble if I hadn't. 

I don't agree with that, it's making you 
sing something you don't believe in. 
Jake: I just pretended to sing. I think 
everyone did that. 

George: The annoying thing about 
home ed is that people treat you a bit 
like an outcast. They think you're not 
very clever. 

Pearl: Yeah, there were these people in 
the park, and they said what school do 
you go to, and we said we don't go to 
school, and they were like, 'What's three 
times five', and my friend said, '1 5', and 
they said, 'Hmmm...' 

George: But actually, I think the major- 
ity of home schooled people do better 
in their GCSEs than people who go to 
school. 

Pearl: I think people who go to school 
must be more stressed by all their other 
work. 

George: When I went to school I found 
myself really tired all the time, and re- 
ally stressed. If anyone annoyed me a 
bit I snapped at them. I didn't have the 
energy to do anything. Even though most 
of school is just sitting in a classroom. 
But as soon as I stopped, the week after 
I was really happy! 

LH: Home education is a lot about your 
individual strengths and interests and 
building on them. What kind of activi- 
ties do you do? 

Jake: I play the drums, we're all in 
bands. 

George: We used to go to kids club! 
Pearl: And there's other non-just-home- 
ed things that we do, like trampoline and 
capoeira and sports. 


George: And every year there's the HES 
FES festival in Dorset. It's hundreds and 
hundreds of people, it's the biggest home 
ed festival in the world. 

Jake: The next biggest thing would be 
Glastonbury! They do a thing where 
anyone can perform on stage, we've all 
done that. 

George: There's also loads of work- 
shops, like wood workshops, bow and 
arrow, metalwork... You can also just play 
football or hang out with your friends. It's 
a week long and you can meet home ed 
people from all around the country, or 
even other countries. 

LH: Sounds like fun! Is learning impor- 
tant to you? Do you think you're getting 
a good education? 

Pearl: I don't think I would learn as many 
different things if I were in school. They 
always just repeat the same stuff to make 
sure you learn it. 

Jake: Yeah, I do maths, but I don't have 
to learn everything twice. 

George: In a class it takes four times 
as long to explain one thing. So you 
can learn four times faster at home 
than in school! If there's something you 
don't understand, you can ask straight 
away, but in school, you may not get it 
explained to you. 

LH: How do you imagine the rest of 
your life? What are your dreams for 
the future? 

Jake: Rock and roll. I'm also kind of into 
gaming. 

George: It may be a bit ambitious, but it 
would be nice to be earning my money 
doing something I actually like doing 
rather than a job I don't like. I'd happily 
skateboard for the rest of my life as long 
as I could pay my bills so I'd like to get 
sponsored. 

Pearl: I want to be an author or a post- 
woman! S 


www.education-otherwise.org UK support and 
information network for home educators 
www.hesfes.co.uk annual week-long DIY seaside 
festival for home educating families 
www.freedomforchildrentogrow.org campaign for 
home education 
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H ousehold Name Records are 
a mainstay on the UK punk 
scene. Established 10 years 
ago, and having released near to 1 00 
records it felt like time to have a decent 
interview with them. I don't remember 
where or when I first discovered the 
label. I do remember when I first met 
Lil and Kafren though, the two were 
stuck behind their distro, and were 
both welcoming and informative as I 
discovered my first copy of Maximum 
Rock'n'Roll and bought some CDs. 


As a label they introduced me to so 
many amazing bands, from Capdown 
to Five Knuckle or Knuckledust. They've 
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CALLING AT THE LAST HOUSE ON THE LEFT 


HOUSEHOLD 
NAME RECORDS 


"THE ARROGANCE THAT MADE ME PUT ON THE GIGS STAYED WITH ME 
WHEN I FELT THAT PEOPLE WANTED TO BUY RECORDS BY THESE BANDS AS 
WELL SO WE PUT OUT A COMPILATION." AND THAT'S WHERE IT STARTED... 


Interview and photos by: Edd - edd@lasthours.org.uk Illustration by: Steve Larder - stevejipwit@hotmail.com 



put on some of the best gigs I've ever been to, and helped 
open an amazing shop, All Ages Records, in Camden three 
years ago (they've since passed on the shop to co-founder 
Nick). In short, for me, they're one of the most important 
labels to have released punk records in this country. What's 
more they're still putting out incredible music such as the 
recent Hostage Life album, 'Walking Papers', and even 
more recent Indecision Alarm and Enemy Alliance split CD. 
I was ushered into Household Name's headquarters at the 
beginning of August to discuss how everything began, the 
adventures they've travelled through and what the future 
might hold for the label. 

LH: So how did you end up putting on gigs? 

Kafren: Well, I met him. But before I met him I was in 
Croydon at 'Shake some Action Records'. And I made 
some friends down there who I started to put on gigs 


with. We used to go down to the Ship in Croydon every 
Saturday afternoon to listen to people DJ. And there was 
some people who DJ'd at the Ship who did a club at the 
George IV th in Brixton, and one night they were short of 
someone to do the cloakroom and I offered. Whilst there 
I got bored, and realised I could do something better. So 
my friends and I started doing club nights there, which 
slowly turned into doing regular gig nights. After that I met 
Lil and Alex, who's a friend of ours. And we started putting 
on shows together. 

Lil: We were putting on gigs in North London because 
we mistakenly believed that there was no gigs that we 
wanted to see on anymore. I think it was the height of the 
ravy-culture, whirlygig type stuff. And all my friends had 
stopped listening to anything with guitars in, unless it was 
sampled. And I thought this was terrible. Plus I've never got 
on particularly well with drugs so I didn't fit in there! And so 
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we started doing these gigs. It was mainly 
because we wanted to see a band called 
the Boredoms when they came over. And 
I'd previously seen them in the Garage 
and them being great. They came back 
and they were supporting someone who 
was playing at Brixton academy and I had 
no interest in going to Brixton Academy 
because I don't like the Academy. 

So we just started putting on small gigs 
for bands we thought people would 
want to see. 

K: Though, it was mainly bands that you 
wanted to see. And you'd try and encour- 
age other people to come along. 

L: Yes, though it didn't always happen. 

LH: Was it a natural progression from 
putting on the gigs to putting out the 
first record? 

L: The arrogance that made me put 
on the gigs stayed with me when I felt 
that people wanted to buy records by 
these bands as well. So we put out a 
compilation. 

K: The compilation featured many of 
the bands that we were putting on at 
the time. 

L: I think we could get them easy. We just 
thought that we could do it. We didn't re- 
ally know what we were doing, especially 
with the artwork. 

K: That was the time before the days of 
computers. 

L: And yet we did it on a computer 
(laughs) 

LH: So was there a gap between the 
compilation and the next record? 

L: There was only supposed to be one 
record. Unfortunately we had a launch 
party and we were selling the CD at the 
time. And one of the people on the CD 
had another band. And he came up to 
me at the end of an emotional night and 
said, 'If you've got this much money I can 


put you part shares in a new record that 
you can sell'. So I handed over the profits 
from the night. And in that one fell and 
unfortunate swoop we became a record 
label because we had two records. 

K: Because you're only a record label if 
you have two records. We weren't one 
when we had one? 

L: Well, it's a declaration of intent. 

LH: Was the name not a declaration of 
intent. Or was it a joke? 

L: Oh no, that was one of those massive 
flashes of inspiration that comes to me. 
No actually I spent more time working 
out what it should look like as a logo 
than what the name should be. 

We came up with the name because 
we thought of all these bands, who slog 
away at doing these things, and have 
parents and other people who go, 'Why 
are you doing that? Why are you still in 
this stupid band?' But we thought, 'Well 
if they're on our record label at least 
they can say, 'Its okay Mum and Dad, 
we're a Household Name band" And it 
would put them at ease. However, what 
we have discovered subsequently is that, 
this only works in the UK. We went to 
Germany and various other places and 
they asked, 'Why do you have such a 
stupid name?' 

K: 'What does it mean? It doesn't mean 
anything.' 

L: And we'd go, 'Yes it does.' So you'd 
explain it to them, and they'd just go, 
'Oh', (laughs) It doesn't translate at all. 
And we thought everyone would get this 
as a slightly twisted in joke. But no, it's 
just crap. Because that's probably the 
best idea we had when we started the 
label - or at least I did. Call it something 
funny. Except it wasn't funny. Shit! 

K: Your sarcasm doesn't translate well in 
print does it? 

L: No, not in the past. But this can be 



a brave new dawn. People can get me 
at last. 

K: Or not. (laughs) 

LH: So in the beginning you were very 
much involved in the UK hardcore 
scene that happened in what, '95? 

L: Yeah, what's your question? 

LH: Where did it all go wrong? 

K: (laughs) 

L: Well, I think one thing that we must 
point out with our label is that we are 
fans first and foremost, so we get into 
stuff, and get very excited about it, and 
gradually new things come along and 
we get excited by that. So a lot of the 
reasons that our label does lots of dif- 
ferent things is because we try not to be 
narrow minded. Having done this for 25 
years or longer I've seen many trends 
come and go. I heard things like The 
Specials before I heard hardcore, and I 
loved it. That was my cult, youth culture 
thing. At 1 3 I bought in totally to the 
whole two-tone thing. Then things like 
Husker-Du came in afterwards and I got 
into that. But I still love both of them. And 
I've always wanted our label to reflect 
that I like loads of different stuff. It's not 
meant to be just a, 'Oh, that label does 
this' because that's kind of boring. You 
know labels like SST that I really looked 
up to didn't do that and I don't see the 
point in doing the same old stuff. Because 
with any genre you'll have the people that 
start off a scene and then you'll have fol- 
lowers and followers and followers and 
it just distills down to being quite dull 
until someone comes along and kicks 
it up the arse. 

That's just by the by because people often 
say, 'Well you don't do this anymore' 
and that's because we're only a reflection 
of the band's that are out there. If there 
was a band out there making that kind of 
music that we were really excited by then 
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"Well, I think one thing that we must point out with our 
label is that we are fans first and foremost, so we get into 
stuff, and get very excited about it" 


we would probably put them out tomor- 
row. But if they're not then we won't. 

But the hardcore thing was because I 
went to a show upstairs at the Garage 
and I'd heard about all this stuff, and 
having seen bands like Gorilla Biscuits 
and Youth Of Today when they'd come 
over back in the day and seeing the 
straightedge movement back in '87 it 
was quite exciting. I was quite excited to 
hear that eight years down the line there 
was going to be a hardcore scene again 
because it had basically disappeared 
when grunge showed up and no one was 
doing it. So I went to see these young kids 
and they did put on this most amazing 
show. And I was just hooked, and that 
was it really. So I wanted to know more 
and more about it. It was just chance that 
we happened to have a record label at 
the same time. I still would have gone to 
the shows whether we had a record label 
or not and checked it out. 

K: It was a really great group of people 
as well. Everyone was friends with each 
other, and everyone was contributing in 
one way or another. If you weren't in a 
band you were doing a zine, or taking 
photographs. It was great. 

L: Yeah, it just seemed exciting. 

K: It was quite open as well. 
L: And people were coming down from 
all over the country. People were just, 
these kids who were starting it were Light 
the Area Effect kids in Manchester, then 
Pierre and all the Knuckledust people 
with, and I shudder to say, LBU, because 
it doesn't mean today what it meant 
back then. 

K: Time For Some Action people. 

L: But all in all it was just quite exciting 
because I'd always wanted to know that 
people would be enthusiastic about do- 
ing what they're doing. 


So it was just really, really good and ex- 
citing. And every n lh person was trying to 
put on an event, or start a band, or take 
a chance. And when you see that sort 
of thing going on you can't help but get 
excited about it. And for a good couple 
of years a lot of bands were playing 
together. You'd have your really posi- 
straightedge bands and then your freak 
noise stuff like Canvas, and your New 
York influenced ones like Knuckledust 
or Special Move. 

K: But they were all playing together at 
that time. 

L: They were all playing together and 
everyone was very appreciative of each 
other. But as with everything else it didn't 
last forever. 

K: Gradually people split up and did 
their own thing. 

L: I'm not sure there's any real explana- 
tion for it, it's just one of those random 
things. Like random atoms touching 
and moving on. But it was great. And 
we were lucky enough to put out some 
of the records at that point. Most of the 
records at that time don't sound like the 
band did. I don't think any of us really 
understood going into recording studios 
or anything like that. Most of them are 
pokey as hell. But they're a document. 
It was much better to be there, I'm sorry 
to say. The gigs were a lot better than the 
records that were produced. So there you 
are, there were some great bands out of 
it like Imbalance or Knuckledust. 

K: It was fun! 

L: I think it got weirder when we started 
putting on the militant straightedge 
bands from the States. That seemed to 
force a load of people with maybe odd 
opinions together. And I think the toler- 
ance stopped more there. I think some 
of the more beerdrinky people didn't like 
being told what to do, and some of the 


more straightedge people didn't like be- 
ing around people who didn't like being 
told what to do. And it all got a bit frac- 
tious. Previous to that no one had really 
mentioned straightedge. I don't call it a 
problem but it had been one thing on my 
mind when I first went to these shows and 
wondering whether I should go and get 
a drink, and then worried about having 
a cigarette because I could remember 
when there had been really militant views 
about straightedge. I suppose I didn't 
really want to offend anyone more than 
anything else. 

LH: Okay, you then have Capdown join 
the label? And that's the first full time 
band that you sign? 

K: They weren't full time at that point. 

L: No, the poor bastards fell into having 
to be full time! Capdown was a strange 
one, because I got it as a demo and I 
just played it and played it and played it. 

I thought it was wonderful melodic punk 
music. People will not believe this but 
until we actually put them on live - and 
I waited for ages for the right gig to put 
them on and then Link80 came up - and 
we came up to the soundcheck, I had 
no idea they played a sax. I had no idea 
about this! I remember standing there in 
soundcheck thinking, 'Oh he's pulled out 
one of those, ohh, oh I say. Is that going 
to be used tonight? That's quite novel' 
(laughs). I really had no idea that they 
were going to be tagged as a ska punk 
band. And I never personally thought of 
them as such. So there we go. 

But there we go, we got ourselves a ska 
punk band. So we put out a record. And 
they seemed to want to tour. A lot! 

LH: Did the label become more full on 
because of Capdown, or was it already 
fairly full on? 

L: It was going through changes. We 
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had had a lot of success and attention. 
Actually I'm not sure about the success 
part. With the label it's always been more 
about getting attention but then not huge 
sales! On the second release we did of 
Medulla Nocte, their 'All our friends are 
dead' 7", it got 'single of the week' in 
Kerrang! which we didn't understand and 
never will do. Just before it got released 
some guy rang up and said it's 'single of 
the week', send me a cover over email. 
Weeks later I was still trying to. Eventually 
he suggested I just pop over with it. So 
that was quite exciting. And then we did 
the UKHC album which did really well. 
After that nothing did really well for a 
while but all were fun to put out and that 
sort of thing. 

K: Capdown came out just after we had 
put out bands like Canvas and Special 
Move and things like that. It was interest- 
ing putting out hardcore bands followed 
immediately by Capdown. 

L: We did a few things, but they just 
seemed to be quite good because people 
liked them. And then we discovered there 
was a correlation between playing to 
more people and selling more records. 
New to us! (laughs) And this seemed to 
work, and it worked for them too. Then 
they did an album, 'Civil Disobedients', 
that did rather well. It continues to do 
rather well. People like that a lot - rightly 
so! That's done us a lot of favours. And 
it let us do lots of interesting things with 
Capdown. They got to do amazing things 
like play at London Arena to 1 0,000 peo- 
ple. First on mind you. 10,000 people 
only got in after their third song! And they 
did really weird tours like Deconstruction 
when that was actually a tour. Then they 
got to play Reading and with big bands 
like Reel Big Fish, and Less Than Jake. So 
we got to see that they were doing really 


well, and got to wander round with them 
a bit. And sold some records. So that was 
good. Then we did a second album, and 
a split with Link80, and a split with Hard 
Skins, which is always good. 

Anyhow, from Capdown we sold a few 
more records, got a bit more attention 
and we really liked what Capdown were 
doing back then, and what was happen- 
ing for them. 

K: They were really fun live. It was always 
amazing to watch them. 

L: It was fun because it was around the 
time that people were co-towing to the 
Epitaph, Fat Wreck sound. And if any 
band came over that was on either of 
those labels came over they were clearly 
some sort of guilded god. And then 
Capdown would play and the US band 
suddenly ceased to be a guilded god, 
and instead were just the pretty average 
band that they were, and the British band 
was quite good! And everyone was like, 
'Yay, the British band!' And that was kind 
of nice. Made you feel good. 

LH: So was it through Capdown that 
you came across bands like Five 
Knuckle, Adequate Seven etc.? 

L: Yeah, of course. The influence of 
Capdown and 'Civil Disobedients' in 
particular to actually getting kids to 
form bands that were going on to do 
something can't be overstated enough. 
Or understated maybe? All those bands 
heard 'Civil Disobedients' and saw them 
live and were absolutely blown away 
by them, and wanted to do something 
like they were doing. So as much as a 
band like Knuckledust got other bands 
started up and got people really excited 
by what they were doing Capdown did 
exactly the same thing. And I think their 
legacy was to bring a load of different 
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bands in that you wouldn't have heard 
of. And of course because Capdown 
was on the label we were lucky enough 
to be working with them. I think that's 
basically how it worked. That's how we 
got to know about them. And of course 
because Capdown were on tour a lot 
they got to play with a lot of these bands 
so they'd tell us if any of these bands 
were any good or not. And that was 
always helpful. Though I would hope we 
know if someone's any good or not! But 
it was kind of fun because much as the 
hardcore scene before hand had been 
like it all these bands wanted to do stuff 
together. And all were mates and liked 
playing together and proving that it was 
fun to do, and doing it with the label 
too. Fun! 

LH: Was that when you started doing 
the label as a full time thing? 

K: No actually. Well Lil's been doing it as 
a full time thing for a long time. 

L: I've been doing it full time all the time 
because I don't like being on the dole. It's 
rubbish, there are too many forms to fill 
in. Fuck it, I don't want your free money. 

I will live on 50p. Yeah, I've always done 
it as full time as I can be bothered. 

K: But, you have since I've ever known 
you you've been doing it full time. 

L: I think that came out a lot of doing the 
distro. Because the distro became quite 
big and took over half this flat at one 
stage. And we were getting £2-3,000 
worth of wholesale stuff delivered to the 
flat which would then go out. Which, we 
didn't touch upon, but we'd take this stuff 
when we did gigs and have this huge 
table at the back of the gig where we'd 
sell this stuff, and people wanted more 
stuff so we'd get more stuff. 

K: But we never had a car. So we used 
to go on the bus with our big backpacks 
full of CDs. 
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"We were just turning up at shows with an enormous rucksack, which I think 
is responsible for a lot of my back problems these days. I think we carried 
300 CDs at a time on our back." - 



L: Till it just got too much. We'd get away 
with getting a taxi if we were putting on 
the show ourselves because we'd bring the 
food or rider in there with us, so we could 
bring more with us on those days. But on 
other days if we were just turning up at 
a show we had an enormous rucksack, 
which I think is responsible for a lot of 
my back problems these days. I think we 
carried 300 CDs at a time on our back. 
Stupid! But kids they wanted them! So, yes 
that was keeping us very busy. 

Just to fulfill mailorder I needed to be here 
all the time. A lot of the CDs we were doing 
at the time were also doing very well so they 
needed to be re-printed, sent to distributers 
and a lot of press, mailout and fliers. It was 
the time I made a flier a week, which I then 
took the photocopy shop. And that was the 
only way we could afford to publicise say 
Capdown being on the road all the time. 
Bless 'em! Needed a flierfor every new tour, 
which we'd send out to poor hardcore kids 
and bombard them with apparently ska 
fliers. That made sure that people across 
the country knew this band was touring. So 
that was why it was full time. 

LH: So when did you decide to turn the 
distro into the shop [All Ages Records] 
or was that a seperate thing? 

L: Kind of a separate thing. We started to 
slow down on the distro when we started 
to do less shows. It became far too time 
consuming for me to write up new distro 
lists around the turn of the internet and 
send out eight page distro lists that you 
typed up on Publisher. It became a pain in 
the arse to be honest. We had previously 
sent all this stuff out to our mailing list of 
700 or so by hand. But that just became 
physically impossible when the mailing 
list started turning into 2,000-3,000. 

K: And ridiculously expensive in terms of 
postage when you had to send it out to 


that number. 

K: And there were other people doing 
hardcore distros at the time. 

L: Yes there were, better ones than ours. Like 
Troy's. So yes, people were doing better and 
we weren't going to so many shows. So we 
decided to set up a shop to fleece European 
hardcore people when they came over and 
sell them back their records. 

K: That's completely not how it happened 
Lil, you're such a liar! (laughs) 

L: Really? That's how I remember it. 

LH: So how did it happen then? 

K: It happened through Al. 

L: Al [who worked at Household Name] 
and Nick were running the Take Warning 
shop/stall in Camden Market at week- 
ends and wanted to expand to being a 
full time shop. They had planned to split 
the shop with a kid who would have half 
as a skate shop, but he pulled out at the 
last minute when they were about to take 
on the remises at Pratt Street, so I offered 
to invest in that half as I had a couple of 
quid saved away and I've always wanted 
to do a shop. 

K: We'd been talking about doing it for 
years. 

L: Yeah, I'd been wanting to do it for 
years. So we took the distro with us and 
put it in the shop! Recently [after four 
years] we left the shop and bought it 
back here, (laughs) So it's good stuff, 
which will be on Ebay any second now! 
We just wanted to do a shop for the same 
reason we ever do anything. We thought 
it would be nice to have a meeting point 
in London, because there never really 
has been one where people could go 
and buy punk and hardcore records. I 
mean there has been Rough Trade don't 
get me wrong. But I think I stopped go- 
ing to Rough Trade to buy punk records 
a while back, and I think they do other 
more eclectic records a lot better. I don't 
tBink they're as stuck in the mud as just 




wanting to sell punk records. We just 
thought it would be fun. And it was. And 
it was an amazing learning process. But 
ultimately it was just a bit too much work 
once we had a child. 

K: It was way too much work before that 
as well. 

L: Was it? 

K: Do you not remember that summer 
when you were in there every single day 
and barely got any sleep. You lost a lot 
of weight. 

L: You're right I did. People thought I had 
cancer, (laughs) 

LH: Good times clearly! 

L: So that's what running a shop's like, 
eventually people think you have a serious 
disease. So it was good and we enjoyed 
doing it. But it was just too much. I think 
we also did it just at the tail end of when 
people actually wanted to buy records. I 
think if we had done it say in 2000 when we 
put out the Capdown album and people 
were just voraciously buying CDs, I think 
our desert island would be well populated 
by now. No in fairness we would have 
probably just spent it on something else. 
We wouldn't have used it wisely. But yeah, 
it would have been amazing. 

Unfortunately though from year one to 
year three you could see a marked drop 
from the amount of people coming in 
and being interested in buying records 
at all. And that conincided almost exactly 
with the advent of more broadband on 
this fair isle. And the more intelligence 
amoungst the younger generation to get 
free records. Why waste your time with 
artwork and picking up bits of plastic. 
Don't bother. You're just going to put it 
on your computer anyway! S 

www.householdnamerecords.co.uk. Thanks to Lil & 
Kafren for the interview and for all the help/ advice 
they’ve given me over the years! 
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H ero Dishonest are a fast thrash 
hardcore band from Helsinki, 
Finland; who have played all 
types of shows, including squats, jazz 
bars, bassments and huge rock arenas. 
Behind them they have amassed a huge 
amount of touring, including eight in Eu- 
rope, three in Russia, two in the USA, two 
in the UK, and countless gigs in Finland, 
during their eight year existence. Such 
dedication to playing live and addiction 
to touring is rarely seen in the DIY scene 
these days. They have recently released 
their 4 th LP 'When the Shit Hits The Man,' 
After touring the album in the USA, 
Europe and Finland, the band are on a 
short break before heading back into the 
studio and onto the road. What follows 
is an email interview I did with the band 
in July 2007. 

LH: The current line up has been to- 
gether for around five years now. Are 
you starting to get sick of each other 
yet? How have you managed to keep 
it together for so long? 

Lasse: When I joined the band I didn't 
even know the guys that well, so it's pretty 
surprising that we haven't really ever had 
a fight. I guess it's because all 
of us have traveled a lot since we were 
teenagers (we're all about 30 now), so 
we have developed a high tolerance for 
the rigors of the road, and don't start 


crying like bitches when something goes 
wrong. 

Jussi: The current line up has been func- 
tioning not for five years but only three. 
It's a long time as well with the same 
group of people and nothing bad has 
really occured yet but it'll happen soon 
and it will get nasty and bloody if you 
ask me. No, actually we have learned 
to like each other and all know how to 
cope with all the surprising and exotic 
things a tour can bring. 

Mikko: I think we're helluva lot smarter 
than most of the bands around. That's 
why we get along. 

LH: How have you coped with the tran- 
sition from two singers to one? 

L: Getting used to it live took some 
time. 

J: At first we didn't know what to do when 
our other singer Tuukka told us he's 
leaving the band. The band had always 
worked with a dual singer attack and the 
quitting of the other singer meant that 
we had to take a great deal of our old 
songs out of the set list and start writing 
new ones for only one singer. There were 
some growing pains but now we have 
overcome them all and the band works 
better (and faster) than ever. 

Vellu: With Tuukka, our other singer, we 
lost the most handsome member.Lasse 
rejoices for that. 


L: Totally. I used to be the fifth most 
handsome guy in our band, now I'm up 
to number four! 

M: We had to learn to Photoshop Lasse a 
bit though. I think this is the best line-up 
we've had. I like the fact that we work fast 
and play tight as a four piece. 

LH: Is the album title 'When the shit 
hits the man' implying that 'the mans 
time for shit' is about to come? Do you 
believe that there is going to be some 
huge global problems in the future? 

M: In the future? 

L: Yes. I think future generations will point 
to our record as the turning point before 
the abrupt fall of global capitalism. 

V: You mean problems that will affect us 
in West? The Pink Grim Reaper will shit 
on everyone, he will give you marked 
bills and you will get caught, 
we will need stronger deodorant. I will 
move to Gliese 581 c before that. 

J: I think we're pretty much living in a 
world of huge global problems already 
and the current direction isn't giving 
much hope for it getting better in the fu- 
ture either. The shit mankind has pushed 
towards the almighty fan is bouncing 
back with ten times the force it was sent 
ages ago. 

V: Scary shit. You silly Earthlings. 
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Yeah we got a grant for our US tour, for our 

record plus I got a personal grant for one month'; 


daily expenses to help my career as an "artist 
spent it all on another release on my lab 


t", I 


my 


new album? 

L: Our picture inside the booklet. We're 
so handsome. 

J: I like the cover work as well but I think 
we finally made a really good album, not 
only the best sounding Hero Dishonest 
record ever, but with 21 fast enough 
songs that form a solid record. I'm 
very happy about the album and how 
it turned out. 

V: I hate it, but I'm God so I have bigger 
problems to worry about. 

LH: How does the your latest album 
compare to the rest of them? 

L: It's recorded better. 

J: I think we knew much better how the 
new album should sound like and the 
songs were pretty well thought out al- 
ready before entering the studios. 

M: Better, tighter, smarter songs. That's 
easy for us. 

LH: Now that Vellu has a baby son, how 
will this effect the band in the future? Do 
you think thatyou will slow down in writ- 
ing new material and playing gigs? 

L: Vellu is indeed a father now to a 
healthy baby boy. Just yesterday we gave 
hime his first tinfoil hat! It was beautiful. 
We're already writing new material, we 
all live within a mile from our practice 
space so it really doesn't affect that. But 
we won't be doing any two month-tours 
for a while. 

J: I agree with what Dirty Larry just said. 
And I think the upcoming tours will be 
planned with much more care than 
before. 

V: I can't handle booze that well any- 
more, but as soon as the kid starts to 
bring in the cash I can consentrate on 
my art 1 00%. 1 1 0%! 

M: He should pay my living, too. I think 
the time off from family life (touring) will 
mean even harder partying. That'll be 
the end of our lives. 

LH: Do you get much support from the 
Finnish government or Helsinki council 
towards being a music group? 

J: We refuse to pay taxes so we don't 
get the benefits of the declining social 


democrat system our government has to 
offer. I think we got some support from 
a music foundation once to support 
our US tour. I think it was The Phoenix 
Foundation. 

M: Yeah we got a grant for our US tour, 
for our latest record plus I got a personal 
grant for one month's daily expenses to 
help my career as an "artist". I spent it all 
on another release on my label. 

LH: In your last album you have a song 
about the negative aspects of touring 
in different countries in Europe and 
bands not touring in Finland. In your 
latest album you have a song about 
touring the USA and the negative as- 
pect of some people there. How have 
your opinions changed about touring 
since you have recently toured again 
in Germany and the USA? 

L: Actually, the US and Germany are 
some of my favorite places to tour in. 

J: I agree with the big L! And if anything 
has changed it has changed to better. 
There's tons of bands touring nowadays 
and it's sometimes hard to get people 
interested in the shows if you're not a 
known band really. There's less assholes 
on the shows the last few tours, I think. 
M: I've always loved the USA. It's got 
the biggest record stores and biggest 
everything. Germany is good, too. They 
are so punctual and the girls are kinda 
muscular and cute. 

LH: Where are the best cities in the 
world to play gigs? Good and bad. 
Which ones have you particularly en- 
joyed and why? Which places must you 
bring your own fucking toilet paper? 

L: Aside from Scandinavia, it's good to have 
a few spare rolls everywhere else in Europe. 
The toilets can be particularly harsh in some 
eastern european squats, but we have run 
into those all over the place. 

LH: When do you aim to tour the UK 
& Ireland again? Are there any other 
countries in the world that you plan to 
tour in the near future? 

L: We're probably going back to Russia 
for a few shows by the end of the year. 


There's been talk about the UK and 
Ireland, but that would require at least a 
week and a half, so we don't know when 
Vellu will be able to do that. Hopefully 
sometime next year! 

J: I would love to go touring South 
America, Australia and Japan someday 
(I mean who doesn't) now that those 
places have shown genuine interest in 
organizing tours for us. 

LH: I noticed that you were going to 
be supporting Sick Of It All in Helsinki, 
until they cancelled. How did that come 
about? What did you ask for on your 
rider? 

L: I think the promoter just asked us. We 
sent them the basic Hero Dishonest rider, 
which just asks for some basic medical 
supplies(Valium, Xanor, Tramal, Somadril 
etc.), 4 different kinds of diapers, rusty 
knives, a Swedish flag, some lighterfluid, 
matches, an unholy altar, a goat, four 
black robes, four vegetarian meals, some 
towels and some potato chips. We don't 
need all that fancy stuff like some other 
bands, we're simple guys. 

LH: What punk places would you 
recommend people to check out in 
Helsinki? Good new bands? 

L: There's no real punk places now, aside 
from a couple of new squats that always 
seem to get evicted within a week or so. 
But there are a lot of bars that host punk 
shows, since punk rock is pretty big here 
now, and those shows usually bring good 
money for them. You'll be most likely able 
to meet Helsinki punks in bars on the 
Vaasankatu, near the Sornainen metro 
station. Kustaa Vaasa and Heinahattu 
are your best bets. 

J: You should check out venues in Hel- 
sinki called Factory, Semifinal, Liberte, 
Waiski to mention but a few. There's a 
comprehensive gig guide on a site called 
Punk In Finland at http://www.punkin- 
finland.net that is updated frequently 
and you should check it out if you're 
interested in seeing some punk rock and 
such on your stay here. 


www.ifsociety.com/herodishonest/ 
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Interview & photos by: Chris Lever - lipglosszine@hotmail.com Illustration by: Edd 

J onny and Jim are stalwarts of the British punk scene: the 
former heading up the Filaments and Suicide Bid, and 
the latter as the protagonist of the Freak Union. Since the 
untimely demise of Freaks Union and The Filaments Jonny has 
continued playing his own brand of soulful protest music on his 
acoustic guitar, and Jimbo has taken up the banjo, now play- 
ing under the respective monikers of Jonny One-Lung and Jim 
Sorrow. This interview was conducted after the live recording of 
a forthcoming acoustic-punk release on Pink Rizla Records. 

LH: To tell you the truth, I personally don't know why either 
of your bands split up? 

Jonny One-Lung: The Filaments split up because I moved to 
America. That was basically it. 

LH: Was everyone else in the band happy about that, or 
did you have to run away to America to avoid facinq their 
disappointment? 

Jon: We were ready to keep going and didn't really want to 
break up. We've done about six 'last ever' shows since I've 
been back! We weren't quite ready to call it a day when we 
did, but [sings] 'when a man, loves a woman...' 

LH: So that's why you ran off to the States? 

Jon: Well, what other reason? 

LH: What's it like on the other side of the pond? How was 
the transition? 

Jon: The transition was very smooth. It's all a big novelty at 
first, isn't it? You're happy to be somewhere a bit different, and 
everyone thinks you're exotic and its all fun and games, but 
the novelty has now worn off, and I do miss home quite a lot. 
You start noticing little things. I stopped following the football 
about twelve years ago, but now I'm craving to see a match. 
Bizarre stuff like that reminds you of home. 

LH: How about you Jim, why did The Freaks Union split 


up? 

Jim Sorrow: A lot of reasons, similar things really. 

LH: What, you fell in love and moved to the US when 
everyone else wanted to keep at it? 

[laughter] 

Jim: Well it's similar because Jim moved to America. He got 
offered a chance to go to a college he wanted to when he first 
joined the band, and he'd given us six years when he got offered 
the place and none of us wanted to say 'don't go to America 
and go to a shit-hot college!'. At the same time we'd all been 
getting frustrated, it just became really difficult for us. We'd 
give up everything for the band and seemed to hit this 'brick 
wall' where we were touring the same circuit and couldn't seem 
to get any further. There was no money behind us. We were 
getting opportunities taken away from us because we didn't 
have the right support. I pretty much lost my own hope with it 
because of that, because I figured, if you're a good band you 
should be able to get some work, and not because you know 
the right fucking people! 

LH: I imagine there's always a certain type of person who 
doesn't find the idea of being in a full-time band appeal- 
ing. How has finding that work/life balance been for you 
of late? 

Jim: I feel a lot better now because I've been able to go back 
to college and start a degree this year, and I get to still tour and 
see friends. I think that's why we wanted to do this tour, wasn't 
it Jon? We were like 'July looks good, let's get this tour sorted 
out' and it's been great because me and Jonny did that much 
touring with The Filaments, and there was a famous 'outside 
of Dominoes Pizza situation' with me and Jonny, and that was 
it - for life innit? 

LH: You can't say something like that without elaborating! 

Jim: It weren't nothing sexual! 

[laughter] 
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Jim: We became blood brothers that 
night. We got the knife out and gave 
each other a little cut didn't we? 

Jon: Over a cheese pizza! 

LH: Was there any garlic and herb dip 
involved? 

Jim: Yeah, we rubbed it in the wound to 
make it more manly, didn't we? Get the 
butter in there! It was really cool because 
I wanted to hook-up with Jonny anyway, 
and we're both obviously now solo 
MySpacers, and this is a way we could 
rip-off the nation. Initially it was going 
to be a bit of a 'bigger' idea, you were 
going to try and get a band and that. 
Jon: Yeah, I was going to try and get 
some people to play, but laziness pre- 
vailed. 

Jim: It's been - probably - the least 
stressful tour that any of us have ever 
been on. 

Jon: Anyone else wouldn't have fitted in 
me Mum's Fiesta anyway! 

[laughter] 

Jim: No, but it's been great - hasn't it? 
- because it's been a grown-ups tour. 
You ain't got none of that childish excite- 
ment of touring and the little tantrums 
that come with it. 

LH: You've just spoiled my next ques- 
tion! Given what you've both said this 
evening, it's apparent you feel a lot 
older and wiser, but do you necessarily 
feel more grown-up? 

Jim: Yeah, I do. 

Jon: Yeah, I do. For the first time in my life 
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I've got some responsibility. I left school 
and we started doing The Filaments as 
much as we could and then just did rou- 
tine jobs between doing tours and that 
- absolutely no responsibility whatsoever. 

I had a couple of houses, lost them, and 
moved back to me Mum's. Now I've got 
a decent flat, a responsible job - I'm 
doing nursing out in America. I can't be 
stupid there; when you come home you 
do feel a lot more grown-up. 

Jim: It's like seeing life in a different way 
because you can be irresponsible when 
you're younger. We've been trying to 
keep out of bad habits on this tour, as 
grown-ups but... 

Jon: You haven't been doing so well! 
Jim: I ain't actually, I've got back to me 
old habits. 

LH: When you're sitting in the car do 
you like having a good moan? 

Jim: We keep turning the radio off 
when we hear certain songs that piss us 
off, and we've both had our little rants 
haven't we? 

LH: What radio station is currently 
reflecting your grown-up status? Radio 
2? Radio 4? 

Jon: Radio 1, but mostly we've been 
going for regional stations where you 
get the oldies. 

Jim: It's was a real good experience 
when we were tired on the long drive to 
Newcastle, wasn't it? Bob Marley came 
on and we both perked up straight away, 
we were chilled out. I think we both know 


the score with touring and it's become 
really easy because you know the drill, 
nothing needs to be said, you're just out 
there, it's easy, you know? 

LH: Who's the scariest older-driver 
then? 

Jon: Well I wish there was a choice to 
be made! 

[laughter] 

LH: Here it comes! 

Jim: I sit drunk on the side entertaining 
Jon while he's tiredly driving. 

Jon: There's nothing better when you're 
knackered; driving down the motorway 
with an excitable Jimbo on your shoul- 
der. 

Jim: But even when it's a morning and 
we're driving, and we're not our normal 
selves, a can of coke or something and 
I'm running away on myself! 

Jon: It's not easy. 

Jim: You have actually been trying to 
keep me on the fruit, and on the straight 
and narrow aint ya? We've had a couple 
of lover's tiffs on the way. Little tantrums 
in the morning; who's going to do the 
washing up, who's going to get the eggs? 
How we're going to make the eggs, and 
that? Jon makes better eggs than me, 
and I do the drying while he does the 
washing-up, but we're trying to get past 
those problems. We don't want to fall out 
halfway through the tour. We're doing 
alright, we ain't had any major 'divorce' 
situations yet. 
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LH: What degree are you starting this 
year then Jimbo? 

Jim: It's going to be English in creative 
writing because I wanted to do a degree. 
It's one thing I missed out on from be- 
ing in a band, and I didn't know what I 
wanted to do - and I thought, 'What do I 
like doing?' I like writing, and I like read- 
ing so I thought that's an obvious choice 
because there's no point doing a degree 
in something I'm not going to enjoy be- 
cause my attention span is pretty low. If 
I'm focussed on something I'll stick at it, 
so there's no point in doing something 
geared at a major career because I just 
wouldn't stick at it. 

LH: Have you done any writing for 
zines or owt? 

Jim: I don't do any published writing, I 
just write for myself, but this year's been 
a lot about confidence, because I did 
an access course and I lost a lot of con- 
fidence with various situations with my 
life. Even my music and everything, and 
I just didn't want to do anything, and it's 
been picking up for the last year and a 
half, just getting back to what I do best. 
It's really difficult when things go wrong 
in your life because you end up in a situ- 
ation where you're lost in a problem and 
you forget what you actually can do and 
what you're capable of. 

LH: So what else are you looking 
forward to in the future, now you've 
recovered a sense of what you want 
from the present? 

Jim: I want to do a lot more travelling, I 
want to get out. I've been talking about 
it for a while, just moving out of Hull and 
somewhere else because I've got no ties 
there - that pretty much all fell apart a 


year and a half, two years ago - so I've 
got this itch to move somewhere now, 
which I've wanted to do for a long time, 
only Freaks Union kept me in Hull, my 
past relationship kept me in Hull. Both 
of them don't exist no more so I've got 
no reason to stay in Hull. I don't dislike 
the place, but I've lived there all my life 
and Freaks Union was always a chance 
for me to escape. 

LH: Where would you go, if you could 
go anywhere? 

Jim: I ain't really thought that far. I'll go 
see Jonny I think, but I've definitely gotta 
go south after. I just want to see where 
the wind takes me. 

LH: So how's living in the States af- 
fected you musically Jonny? Started 
any new projects? 

Jon: I really have not very much time 
on my hands out there with me school, 
it takes up the majority of my time, but 
I don't know if you've ever heard of the 
Stockyard Stoics? 

LH: Yep. 

Jon: Me and Joe do an acoustic thing 
together. We play half my songs, half his 
songs and we duet them all. Because the 
Stoics have now split we're talking about 
getting all the old guys from the Stoics, 
plus myself, together for a new band in 
September, so that's the plan. 

LH: Surely touring America would be a 
huge commitment though? 

Jon. At first we'd probably just be getting 
together and trying to make a record 
and play Philadelphia and New York. 
In Nursing, if you do agency work, you 
can pick your days so I'd want to do six 


months on six months off, then we could 
perhaps tour for the rest of the time. It's 
all possible, and I don't consider myself 
about to quit music just because I'm 
trying to find myself a worthwhile job to 
do at the same time, I want to find that 
balance. 

LH: Are there any Philadelphia label 
or bands we should check out the 
MySpace pages of? 

Jon: Err, no. 

[laughter] 

Jon: Actually, you should check out my 
friend Justin, who is '/ukebox' on the 
old MySpace. He plays punk rock on 
a ukulele, and I think Paint It Black are 
from Philadelphia. Philadelphia is very 
big thrashy sort of punk scene and that's 
not really my cup of tea so I've no idea of 
any of the names of the bands that I've 
actually been to see out there. Most of 
them are loud and fast. Some of them 
are good. 

LH: Is there a different vibe at shows 
in America? 

Jon: I think that punks are punks are 
punks wherever you are in the world, and 
the communities seem pretty similar over 
there as they are over here, and it's the 
one part of the community over there you 
can translate straight across. You go over 
and say I'm a punk and you hang out 
at the punk house and suddenly you've 
made loads of friends. I'd say it's a fairly 
similar vibe. There's probably more DIY 
out there. Over there you find that the 
DIY scene, and the more commercial 
scene don't mix at all. In England there 
are more DIY bands I think, playing with 
the bigger bands that don't really do 
things on a DIY level. The Household 
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Name bands for example, they're sorta 
mid-level, not really doing things DIY. 
They have a label behind them, they have 
a booking agent behind them, playing 
mainly venues and commercial shows 
and then you have bands like; Inner 
Terrestrials spring to mind, they organise 
and play a lot of squat shows, but the 
two sorts of bands, you can find them 
on tour together at any one time. Out 
there you have the DIY bands, and they 
play all the basement shows and there's 
a real sense of punk community, and then 
you have the other groups of bands who 
play the venue shows and the two don't 
really seem to cross, even in the space 
of one city. Mentioning the Stockyard 
Stoics again; they play the DIY scene in 
New York, yet they say they don't know 
any of the other punk bands who play 
the venue circuit. If you think of London, 
anyone in a band knows everyone else 
in a band in London, but it's just not the 
case out there. 

LH: What's the one thing about Amer- 
ica that's an instant improvement on 
the UK? 

Jon: I don't want to be cliched and say 
the cheap beer. You might have stumped 
me there. My girlfriend's there! The peo- 
ple are a lot friendlier and politer over 
there. Mind you, I'm talking about this 
from an Essex to London point of view, 
in America people go out of their way 
to make conversation. People don't like 
that 'Have a nice day', 'Can I help you' 
thing when you walk into a shop, people 
say that's really fake, but I actually think 
it's a genuine politeness that people in 
America have. 


LH: What are you both going to do as 
soon as the tour's over? To celebrate? 

Jim: I'm going to stay with my missus for 
a week and have some dirty... 

LH: ...Whoa, and you Jonny? 

Jon: I'm making a record. I started a 
new band a few months ago with one of 
the guys from The Filaments, and Babar 
Luck's coming in to do some stuff, and 
a couple of other chaps we've booked 
into a studio to do an album, just for the 
hell of it, but we've only got about five 
rehearsals to write the album and go and 
record it, so it might be really shit! 

Jim: We're going to try and get a track 
together at the end of August. 

Jon: We're going to try and record a 
little split 7" 

Jim: Yeah, a split 7" on 'FUCK YOU!' 
records, or something. Me and Jon on 
the back with a 77-sorta look! We want 
it to look genuine, we want the kids to 
appreciate our true punk rock rulebook 
standards. Me and Jon actually wrote 
the rulebook for punk rock out on the 
three-way-dance tour about three years 
ago didn't we? 

LH: Do you update it? 

Jon: Well we were talking about adding 
a chapter , 'The Aging Punk' weren't we? 
With Jim being thirty this year. We did it 
in chapters; 'Etiquette', 'At The Show', so 
now we can add appendix one as you're 
getting older. 

Jim: We were actually going to put it into 
a fanzine weren't we? 

Jon: We were going to send it to Last 
Hours actually, but thought it was better 
when it was Rancid News! 

[laughter] 


LH: I think that would have been a 
good idea, but I also think you did the 
right thing by not submitting it to Last 
Hours. As soon as it went to print you'd 
be inundated with emails from people 
complaining and whinging about it! 
Jim: That would have been beautiful! 
It was so funny if anyone whinged they 
would have missed the point. Buying your 
cider from the shop, if the shopkeeper 
tells you they don't sell any you had to 
flip him the V's, call him a fucking cunt 
and head-butt the fridge on exit! 

S 


A compilation record of homegrown acoustic punk 
talent - including tracks from Jonny and Jim - will be 
released this autumn on Pink Rizla Records: www. 
pinkrizlarecords. info 
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We’re not finished yet! 

THE CHANGING 
FACE OF US ZINES 

THE END OF PUNK PLANET, AND A NUMBER OF OTHER LARGE AMERICAN TITLES, 
IS A TRAGEDY, BUT PERHAPS IT IS ALSO AN OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW IDEAS, 
AND NEW ZINES TO SPREAD. 

Article by: Edd - edd@mzine.co.uk Illustrations by: Margarita - drinktothedregs@hotmail.com 


The problems that 
these zines have 
faced with newsstand 
distribution could 
almost read as a 
morality play of why 
radical media and 
corporations don't 
mix. 


A t some point in June I was rolling around the internet when I thought I'd head to 
Punk Planet's site. I hadn't seen the new issue out and was wondering if there had 
been a delay. It was much worse than that: Punk Planet was ending. 13 years, 
and 80 issues, after they had started the doors were closing and they were moving on 
to other projects. 

Their reasons were fairly simple, according to an editorial post on their site, 'Benefit 
shows are no longer enough to make up for bad distribution deals, disappearing 
advertisers, and a decreasing audience of subscribers'. Equally the external pressure 
of the internet poaching readers can't be over-estimated. Essentially Punk Planet had 
suffered the fate of many other punk, radical and independent magazines and zines 
have over the past year. 

Whilst HeartattCk, Clamor, Kitchen Sink et al. were all shutting up shop, it felt like 
Punk Planet might survive. Perhaps it was false logic on my part, the zine I most love 
must surely be the one to survive. But they all, with possible exception of HaC, suffered 
similar fates. The newsstand distribution service they were part of, Independent Press 
Association (IPA) ceased to pay what they owed to magazines and then went bust. As if 
that wasn't bad enough it came at a time that advertising revenue is moving out of print 
media and either online or into the 'real world' (i.e. urban environment advertising, tour 
sponsorship etc.). It was the mid-level publications - those that sell 5,000 - 20,000 
copies - that felt the pinch first. In addition readers are moving online as more and more 
content can be found for free either on activist-run, and radical sites like Indymedia or 
infoshop.org or indeed mainstream media sites such as bbc.co.uk. 

The problems that these zines have faced with newsstand distribution could almost read 
as a morality play of why radical media and corporations don't mix. Whilst the IPA was 
established as a non-profit, and by all accounts with good intentions of helping its 
members it still had to play the big magazines' and corporate shops' games. Essentially 
it boils down to the fact that US newsstand distributors demand that you print more than 
you're ever likely to sell so that the Barnes and Nobel always have copies on the shelf. 
Or as Daniel Sinker, Punk Planet's founding editor put it in an interview with Venus Zine, 
"You will eat that paper for breakfast, lunch, and dinner for months and months and 
months, and they don't care. They don't care that they're essentially putting you out of 
business by placing print orders that are five times higher than they should be. Because 
that's just their way of doing things. The types of publications that they are comfortable 
distributing are okay selling 25 percent of what they actually print. That's not a model 
that works for publications like ours." 

Josh, in his zine Herbivore, another publication hit by IPA's closure and their involvement 
with the newsstand expands more on the economics in issue 1 3 of Herbivore, 'Here is 
a rough sketch of why the industry is such tough sledding for independent magazines 
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There are literally hundreds of 
small distros, many running out of 
people's bedrooms, many being 
done because they love reading the 
publications they distribute. 


like ours: From stores we get paid 40% of 
the cover price of the magazine for issues 
that sell. So if a store orders 100 cop- 
ies and sells half of them (which would 
be well above the industry average) we 
would get $ 1 1 9 ($2.38 each). Herbivore 
costs about $2 per magazine to print and 
ship to the store in the first place. So even 
though we just sold 50 magazines, we 
just lost $81 (roughly). And the 50 cop- 
ies of the magazine that didn't sell get 
thrown away (having been shipped back 
to us would cost even more.)... [What] 
they do pay us for doesn't arrive for six 
to nine months. By that time there are 
new printing bills to cover, and the cycle 
unsustainably continues.' 

Whilst Herbivore actually left IPA before 
they went into administration others were 
not so lucky. Kitchen Sink for example 
were sunk; Carla Costa, Kitchen Sink's 
publisher, in an interview with Punk Planet 
(#80) about the IPA said, "We won't ever 
revive Kitchen Sink magazine. We just 
can't. It's a money problem - not for lack 
of will." Punk Planet suffered the same 
fate being left, "exhausted and deep in 
debt" according to Dan and Anne Eliza- 
beth Moore by their dealings with IPA. 
"It was a hole that proved impossible to 
crawl out of" they continued. 

For those, like Punk Planet, that are 
primarily based around music, but with 
other radical culture issues attached, 
the internet has also proved equally 
detrimental to their sales figures. As Lil 
from Household Name records pointed 
out in an interview I recently did with him, 
"There's more access to bands. Let me 
say Myspace. You can spend six hours on 
Myspace following band links listening to 
four songs by each particular band and 
you'll have gone around the world twice 
probably. Back in the day you couldn't do 
that." When you have such quick access 
to actually hear what a band sounds like 
it is difficult to see why people will read 
reviews about them, or even interviews 


with them. Especially when, as seems to 
be happening more and more rapidly, 
sub-genres and bands peak and trough 
on an almost monthly basis. Again no 
doubt thanks to the internet. 

Likewise social networking, and blog 
sites, what could very broadly be termed 
Web 2.0 have also created an additional 
set of problems. During the zine boom of 
the mid-90s, which Punk Planet helped 
to fuel in no small part, the only way to 
network, and express your personality 
was through a zine, which you traded 
and handed out at shows. If you were 
a photographer, illustrator, comic artist 
etc. your only means of sharing your 
work was via the xerox machine. The 
larger zines, such as Punk Planet, were 
helped along by this, since there was a 
healthy level of contributers to call on, 
not to mention a large group of people 
eager to read reviews of their zine or their 
friends' zines. 

Of course in 2007 things have changed. 
Whilst you have to fit your personality to 
that of Facebook, or Myspace, you can 
have your own page online where you 
can 'network' and share your thoughts 
and feelings with anyone in the world with 
a computer. Equally the immediacy of 
blogging, and the accessibility of content 
management systems (Wordpress etc.) 
makes it easy for anyone wanting to ex- 
press themselves online. None of these of 
course are necessarily negative things, or 
at least if they are it is the topic of another 
article, but they have nonetheless caused 
a diminishing number of people to read 
newsprint, be it radical publications or 
Cosmopolitan. As evidence one of the 
bloggers who regretted that Punk Planet's 
had closed inadvertently admitted the 
part he had played in it's downfall, 'I 
know it doesn't seem like something that 
Consumatron would be sad about, but 
DIY culture (whether it was related to the 
punk culture or not) played a major role 
in my life. Before I had a videoblog or 


blog, I wrote and read 'zines, connecting 
and commenting through snail mail with 
other independent creators.' 

But of course, whilst large corporate 
magazines can to some extent diversify 
out of the falling readership by becoming 
ever closer to their advertisers, ditching 
journalists, and paying crumbs to their 
workers less short-sighted, and more 
interesting radical publications can't. 
As Anne Elizabeth Moore notes in her 
interview with Venus Zine the one thing 
that could have saved Punk Planet, open- 
ing their magazine to major labels and 
other corporations, was the one thing 
that they could never do. The only option 
was to close. 

But as mentioned earlier the experiences 
of these publications, and ultimately their 
demise, can act as a morality play of 
why DIY forms of distribution work well. 
It means publications only need to print 
the number of copies they're likely to sell, 
which obviously has cost benefits as well 
as the more obvious environmental and 
waste benefits. It also means that the zine 
is more engaged with those reading it. 
More importantly perhaps it means there 
is no potential for censorship from either 
the distributer or whatever corporate 
bookstore it ends up in. 

A fine example of this is Rolling Thunder, 
now in it's second year, published by 
some members of Crimethlnc. It is a 
radical, fairly uncompromising magazine 
about anti-authoritarian and anarchist 
struggles and culture. It is accessible, 
well-presented (with the latest issue in- 
cluding colour pages for the first time) 
and it is entirely done on a DIY scale. 
Admittedly this means that it takes them 
a while to get copies to Active Distribu- 
tion in the UK (or even rumour has it, 
respond to emails!) but it also means 
they bypass, as much as possible, the 
capitalist paradigm that they're trying to 
undermine. 
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THE 'DEATH' OF FANZINES, 

RADICAL PUBLICATIONS, AND 

NON-CONFORMIST TITLES 

HAS BEEN GREATLY EXAGGERATED. 

Anne Elizabeth Moore in her conclud- 
ing editorial said, 'No doubt in the 
mean time, many of us will bring our 
work back underground, continue to 
create our music and zines and comics 
in secret, practicising democracy only 
in small localised ways still available to 
us.' The problem with the statement of 
course is that we're not making any of 
these things in secret. Across the western 
world there are things like the Portland 
or London Zine Symposiums, San Fran- 
sisco's anarchist bookfair or the Small 
Press Expo in Washington DC. Nor do 
we lack distributers from aforemen- 
tioned Active Distribution to Microcosm, 
through Fall of Autumn Press. There are 
literally hundreds of small distros, many 
running out of people's bedrooms, many 
being done because they love reading 
the publications they distribute. Surely 
a better network to be forging than one 
where publications are reliant on large 
corporations who care for the magazine 
only so long as it sells copies, and doesn't 
challenge too obviously their business 
methods. 

The important thing about these networks 
is that, in many parts, they don't need to 
be formed. They already exist. If anything 
the challenges that the likes of Punk 
Planet faced have already been met by 
others. They simply bypassed the net- 
works that the larger zines were trying to 
push their way through. This can be seen 
in a number of ways. Despite blogging, 
and networking spaces, the per-zine 
(broadly speaking an auto-biographical 
zine about day to day happenings of the 
author) is far from dead. If anything it is 
more popular than ever helped along by 
the likes of Alex Wrekk's Brainscan series 
or Cristy C. Road's Greenzine. They don't 
have anywhere near the number of cop- 
ies published when compared to those 


that were distributed by IPA. But then if 
that was the only measure of success 
MTV would be lauded with praise, whilst 
Discord Records would be consigned to 
the dustbin of history. 

Bart Beaty, an associate professor at 
Calgary University, and author of Un- 
popular Culture that looks at European 
comics makes an interesting point about 
how small-scale, alternative, publishers 
like L'Association, Fremox etc. represent 
themselves, 'These houses are increas- 
ingly autonomous' Beaty notes, 'and 
disavow the principle of the marketplace, 
seeking... the recognition granted by the 
set of producers who produce for the 
producers, namely their competition.' 
The alternative is the dominant model 
which is, 'heteronomous and finds its 
validation in marketplace success.' In the 
context of this article it seems like chasing 
validation through 'marketplace success' 
is something that has overtaken other 
considerations when it comes to creating 
our media. Alternative culture can always 
be out-competed by Murdoch's News 
Corp. Better perhaps to be on a different 
playing field, or to change the rules of 
engagement so that the radical media 
can actually challenge them. 

The idea of autonomy vs non-autonomy 
(heteronomy) is important. It is the differ- 
ence between making value judgements 
based on pleasure, pain, or other human 
emotions and those that make value 
judgements based on money. Those who 
create, and read, zines and other forms 
of alternative culture hopefully find value 
in the former. If that is the case then the 
means of production needs to reflect it. 
This isn't to advocate against distribution 
deals, but it is to question the sense of, 
as Josh in Herbivore put it, 'Getting our 
message in front of as many people as 
possible.' If by virtue of spreading the 
message you tarnish the very ideas you're 
trying to expose. 


Equally punk, and other radical sub- 
cultures, should not be regarded as a 
spectacle. As something where you can 
purchase the magazine and become a 
part of it- armchair revolutionaries if you 
will. Rather all these subcultures create 
some form of situation that demands 
audience participation - be it by dancing 
at a gig, creating your own zine to trade 
or throwing a brick at a police car. To 
make parallels to other thoughts from the 
1 960s, Marshall McLuhan posited that 
'the medium is the message'. That is the 
content is irrelevant, it is the medium that 
is important; it is the means of communi- 
cation that is what alters the conciousness 
of the reader. It could be argued then that 
the means of communication chosen by 
having only a few 'large' publications 
that people could buy, and thus not look 
for other smaller, perhaps more radical 
or esoteric zines, sucked some of the 
oxygen out of the radical alternatives 
the larger publications were attempting 
to illuminate. 

Perhaps then the death of Punk Planet, 
Clamor, Kitchen Sink and all those that 
sunk because of IPA is not such as a trag- 
edy. After all it should be acknowledged 
all had amazing successes. Least of all 
Punk Planet; how many other publica- 
tions can lay claim to 80 issues, 1 3 years, 
and a number of published books? Not 
to mention the array of incredible articles 
and interviews they published. But still 
their ending allows new beginnings. Or 
as Dan Sinker put it more poetically, 'The 
fight... is now yours. Fight for independ- 
ence; fight for the freedom to create; fight 
against the monoculture that threatens 
every aspect of your life.'S 

More information on Punk Planet, the IPA and other 
aspects discussed can be found at www.punkplanet. 
com or in Punk Planet issue 80. 
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notes on 
Germany an 


■: 


"If we're not causing trouble, we're not doing it right. This is everything we are. This is all we have. And I'm proud to 
be a part of it - the travelling circus, the whispering conspiracies, the deafening global roar, all the chaos and wonder, 
courage and warmth, never once, in the face of brutality and murder, doubting itself, the madness and togetherness, the 
desire and danger and damage done." 

- Paul Robinson, while locked up in Gothenburg Prison in 2001 . 

(Gothenburg, Sweden is twinned with Rostock, Germany.) 


Article by: Jack Weir Illustrations by: William Exley - www.williamexley.co.uk 

P relude to a miss 

We had already won. The strength of our blockades had successfully curtailed the summit, all the forces of 
state repression had been defeated by solidarity and sheer moral fortitude. We had only to wait six weeks for 
the summit to actually begin and we would declare victory. 

Who, what, where? 

At the beginning of June the leaders of the G8 countries met for their annual summit in the seaside resort of Heili- 
gendamm near the city of Rostock on the Baltic Sea coast. Rostock, once the primary port of East Germany it has 
declined economically and in population since reunification. Three protest camps of varying size and composition 
in the countryside at Reddelich, Wichmannsdorf, and in Rostock itself accommodated an international mobilisation 
of G8 opponents for demonstrations and direct action, around issues including migration, wages and working 
conditions, militarism, GM crops and global warming, spread over eight days of activity, with mixed results includ- 
ing at least 1 200 arrests. 

Tutti siamo black bloc 

The largest demonstration of some 80,000 people took place in Rostock on the Saturday before the summit. There 
were two starting points, with the traditional left-wing parties and NGOs leaving from a park on the western edge 
of the city, and an 'alternative' rally built around the slogan 'Make Capitalism History' (which ended up equal- 
ling the numbers of the 'official' section) massing at the central station, both groups eventually converged on the 
harbourside for a concert and political speeches. 

Although a bank had its windows put in and paint bombs were thrown at the American delegation's hotel, it was 
only at the end point that trouble really started, the stoning of an isolated police van by some of the black bloc of 
anarchists and autonomists escalated the alter-march into pitched battles with the police, whose water cannons 
and gas canisters were swiftly deployed. There was a temporary calm until chaos was restored by the arrival of 
a second black bloc, estimated at no less than 5000 masked protesters. Sporadic rioting happened over a wide 
area of the city centre for several hours. 

In the aftermath, spokespeople, self-appointed and duly-elected alike, from many of the more authoritarian groups, 
including ATTAC Germany, were quick to denounce those involved in the violence as "worse than the neo-Nazis" 
and promised to grass up "possible offenders", or attempted to place all the blame (or credit) with police agents 
provocateur for leading innocent protesters astray. These attempts to always portray the protester as the victim is 
based on the pacifist myth that the sympathy of an equally mythical 'ordinary person' will always be with the peaceful 
flowerchild pitted against the nasty jackbooted brute, which ignores the alternative conclusion that when the police 
beat you and you don't defend yourself, it usually looks like the police are winning - because they are. 

At the time, we should recognise the limitations of this event. We shouldn't pretend that the Rostock riots were a 
strategic victory, or a model to be reproduced except in the most abstract sense - that we should stand and fight 
when we can win. These were not the interventions in the flows of capital some had prepared for, only a training 
day. Or as they say in Paris, one burning car doesn't mean it's summer. 
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"Or as they say in Paris, one burning car 
doesn't mean it's summer." 


damm, once past the bulk of the police 
lines they were mostly concentrated at 
two road gates in the fence whose loca- 
tion had been published in advance. 
At the Eastern of these gates in spite 
of much awful singing there was little 
attempt by police to prevent blockaders 
sitting down in the road in the hippy 
tradition, and it is this blockade that is 
celebrated endlessly. Less talked about is 
the Western gate where police used gas 
and water cannons to clear thousands 
of fingeristas, and where many of the 
blockaders far from being pacifist fought 
in vain to regain control of the road, 
eventually mostly withdrawing to the 
camps they had left that morning. Even 
less mention is made of the other gates 
into Heiligendamm, which were all but 
ignored by Block G8, or the vital black 
bloc blockade of the press centre. 

At the recent Heathrow Climate Camp, 
much mention was made of the "enor- 
mous success" of this tactic, and it was 
suggested it be recycled in complete 
denial of the vastly different terrain, and 
even when some groups vigorously broke 
through police lines, this was again de- 
clared a victory for non-violence. 

Screw you guys 

By the evening of the Wednesday the 
central committee of Block G8 feared not 
only the total collapse of their blockades 
but worse still their pollution by maraud- 
ing autonomistas, and so they formulated 
a daring stratagem - recently put to good 
use by the British army in Basra - retreat 
and declare victory. They quickly negoti- 
ated an exit plan with the police (some 


have suggested that the smoothness of 
this transaction indicates the withdrawal 
was actually planned in advance of the 
blockades in collusion with the police), 
promising a march to the nearest town 
culminating in a rally featuring exciting 
speeches from the usual suspects. This 
glittering prize was rejected by many of 
the blockaders who chose instead to stay 
put overnight even after Block G8 with- 
drew material and moral support. 

The morning sad 

The extent of the facesaving propaganda 
campaign run by Block G8's supporters 
after the summit became clear when a 
veteran Indymedia activist praised their 
organisational abilities particularly in 
planning a march to the West gate on 
Thursday 7th June. 

The reality was that at 8am that day, 
Block G8 held a large meeting on the 
Reddelich camp where they called for 
people to forget the West gate, and go 
to the East gate to reinforce the block- 
ade there and ignore any thought of an 
effective total blockade when we could 
have a great press-friendly partial one, 
this smug stupidity was too much for one 
UK anarchist who commandeered Block 
G8's megaphone to ask that people 
instead prepare to leave the camp at 
9am for the West gate with her. Some 
2-3000 agreed and left as suggested, 
the lack of preparation exemplified by 
the those leaving first stopping a hundred 
yards from the camp boundary to ask if 
anyone actually knew the way... 


No risk, no fun 
On the following Tuesday, what was ef- 
fectively the central committee of Block 
G8, a theoretically horizontal coalition of 
most of the groups planning to blockade 
the summit, took divisiveness a step 
further by declaring that: "We will not 
allow any use of material blockades or 
violence even in self-defence and in the 
event that anybody tries we must direct 
all of our energy into disrupting them 
instead of blockading the G8.'' 


This was a great leap backwards from 
the original Block G8 call which had 
stated that, "It is not our intention to limit 
the diverse ways in which the movement 
expresses itself ... we are convinced of the 
necessity to leave divided conceptions of 
action and blockade forms behind and 
to look for new forms of commonality 
in action." 


Five fingers make a fistula 

Much has been written about the 'five 
finger tactic' used by Block G8, where a 
mass of people split into five groups to 
spread police thin as they simultaneously 
move in different directions to a common 
destination, and how it represents a great 
leap forward for disciples of Gandhian 
non-violence and passive resistance. The 
bulk of this writing might as well have 
been prepared beforehand for all its 
resemblance to the actual events of the 
6th, 7th and 8th of June. 


In the morning of Wednesday 6th, 
thousands of blockaders left the camps 
of Reddelich and Rostock to head for 
the security fence surrounding Heiligen- 
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"This smug stupidity was too much for one UK anarchist who 
commandeered Block G8's megaphone to ask that people instead 
prepare to leave the camp at 9am for the West gate with her." 


Clowns on acid 

For a short time one of the more 
interesting questions on the camps 
concerned the claim by German police 
that the Clown Army had been spraying 
sulphuric acid into riot cops' eyes from 
water pistols. 

Was this just the latest lie from an 
increasingly weary force or were a 
splinter group of hooligans in make-up 
using their apparent frivolity to fool and 
fight at once? 

In an about-turn from their customary 
tactical ambiguity the clowns bizarrely 
refused to build on this confusion and 
hastily put out a press release denying 
any mischief. 

Plan B and little maddy 

"The future of warfare lies in the streets, 
sewers, high-rise buildings, industrial 
parks, and sprawl of houses that form 
the broken cities of our world. " 

- US Army War College 

Before and during the blockades there 
was much talk of a 'Plan B' if they failed 
which would involve attacks, symbolic 


and otherwise, on centres of capital 
like the financial districts of Berlin or 
Hamburg, but it came to little practical 
result, although the idea seems to have 
since been put to good use by the former 
inhabitants of the Ungdomshuset social 
centre in Copenhagen who have taken to 
disrupting the city's tourist trade. 

I would argue that it is not potential fail- 
ure of our blockades which should make 
us look away from the summit locations, 
but the success of our propaganda - the 
G8 summit is supposedly about econom- 
ics but most of the published agenda 
now makes the arguments for trade and 
environmental justice which were once 
the stuff of countersummits and NGO 
press releases, of course we know that 
these promises are as empty as the 
ghost convoy of helicopters which flew 
over demonstrations at Rostock Laage 
airport to Heiligendamm pretending to 
ferry George Bush to the summit, while 
he flew in at another airport unmons- 
tered, but we should not underestimate 
our achievements on this front and the 
need to take the struggle forward by 
confronting the capitalists at a place of 
our choosing. 


We may be left with no option but to turn 
to such a strategy anyway, after heading 
to Japan in 2008, the next G8 summit 
in Europe will be in 2009, when the G8 
leaders are scheduled to return to Italy 
for the first time since Genoa. But there 
will be no red zone like that of 2001, 
as the venue chosen is the tiny military 
island of Maddalena, even more than 
Japan's Lake Toya accessible only by 
sea and air. 

SchmeiBt nicht von Hintern 
Finally, on violence, although there is 
much to be said for confrontation this 
should not be taken as a fetish for any 
particular tactic. An always-violenf cam- 
paign is just as bankrupt and predictable 
as never-violent, it's not the brick which 
scares the state, but our willingness to 
throw it. S 


This article doesn’t attempt a complete analysis of 
the events in Germany, or summit mobilisations in 
general, for wider commentary from antiauthoritarian 
perspectives the articles collected by the WOMBLES 
provide a good starting point: http://www.wombles. 
org.uk/g8/ 
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TWO, THREE, 

MANY APOCALYPSES: 

MODERN ECOLOGISM 
AND ITS PROSPECTS 

"It is a campaign not for abundance but for austerity. It is a campaign not for more freedom but 
less. Strangest of all, it is a campaign not just against other people, but also against ourselves." 

-George Monbiot, Heat, 2007 

The democratic state, the capitalist state, is both the dictatorial and terrorist organisation of the 
dominant class, and the organisation of all free individuals, equals and owners, organized within a 
non-human (and in this sense, fictitious) community exclusively in the interest of the dominant class. 

Theses on Democracy - ICG 


Article by: Simon Connaught - dogmaticimmoralist@gmail.com Illustrations by: Edd 


T he world is ending and we have to 
do something. Quite apart from 
the same appalling reality we've 
grown to expect in these past centuries 
- total war, mass murder, the starvation 
and illness of poverty, the relentless, 
brutal emptiness of everyday life and 
the bitter half-memory of countless 
revolutionary waves defeated, dispersed 
- quite apart from all of that, we are 
told, we face a disaster of colossal 
proportions, a species-emergency, a 
modern apocalypse. And we have to 
do something. Club together; forget old 
differences; fight this heroic battle for 
nature, for the species, for - no: against, 
says Monbiot - ourselves. Against 
ourselves. 

But all of this is necessary, we are told. 
Human industry has had its gleeful 
ascendant period, but now the price 
must be paid. The analogy they would 
like us to think of is Icarus, swooping up 
towards the sun with wings whose limits 
he does not grasp, and whose dissolution 
will be his death. Say the ecologists, if we 
fly too high: shot through with pleasure 
though it is, we must regrettably swoop 
lower again. (The wings, needless to 
say, damaged by the sunlight, will take 
a great deal more effort to power from 
now on.) 

This analogy cannot hold. Because 
ultimately the 'we', the 'us' appealed to 
by Monbiot and his ilk, their wilful Icarus 


who now has to grow up and learn to 
be responsible, does not exist. Monbiot 
will admit this, and talk about capitalism 
as a distorting force which must be 
constrained; and he will talk about the 
state (or perhaps some future state) as 
the means to effect this constraint. He will 
talk about how it is the rich who cause 
climate change, and so the rich who must 
take the burden. 

But the state is not 'us' any more than 
the market is. We bitterly remember 
two million tramping London streets, 
the decade-long Thatcherite war of 
attrition, the horrors inflicted on the third 
world in the name of neo-liberalism, 
of Progress; we remember these things 
and we remember the first time we felt 
betrayed by those in whom we had once, 
perhaps, placed our trust. The time when 
we learnt that what politicians say is not 
the whole story, that they say and do in 
different worlds, that spoken words are 
lies covering brutal acts of economic 
necessity, in the National Interest which 
is as much a lie as anything else poured 
from fetid, hateful maws. We are young, 
many of us, and have lived little; some of 
us are older and have forgotten. But these 
memories are ours, not theirs, and it is 
up to us to recover them. Half-memories 
will not do if we are to succeed. 

So, remember: the state is not 'us', 
any more than is the market; rather, 
the state - all states, in this modern 


global capitalist economy - are above 
all bound to serve the interests of the 
market; for, without maintaining a good 
environment for 'capital accumulation' 1 
any modern economy would soon 
collapse. That means: the state acts in 
the interests of the market, and, on pain 
of collapse, cannot act otherwise. The 
state, we might say, acts in the interests 
of capital. 2 

And here we can return to the question 
of ecologism, of our New Green 
Apocalypse. These next years will see the 
present river of words form into a raging 
torrent. And many of these words will be 
the authentic, concerned pub mutterings 
of the flooded and the hurricane-hit, 
wondering what might be done. But 
there are forces concerned to harness this 
human misery, and put it to practical use: 
they are damming the Yangtze, and the 
communities behind the dam are going 
to have to live with it. 

Because there are two green apocalypses: 
there is the one the scientists of the IPCC 3 
tell us about - human-caused, carbon- 
driven global warming, with catastrophic 
tipping-points - which is the same one 
which we will be forced to experience as 
individuals in the form of violent storms, 
waterwars, droughts and all the rest. Then 
there is the apocalypse the government 
will refer to in its policy announcements, 
will utilise as ideological cover for the 
business-as-usual of capitalist modernity: 
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attacks on real wages and conditions, the 
imposition of work discipline and military 
intervention to sustain global economic 
stability and growth. 4 

It is in this light that we can begin to 
answer the question posed in the title: 
what are the prospects of modern 
ecologism? The trouble it faces is that 
something must be done, and only one 
sort of body seems to be in any place to 
do it - the state. This creates a powerful 
pull towards appeals to state agency: 
calls which can only reinforce that 
agency across the board, providing it 
with more and stronger ideological tools 
to pursue the same old strategic goals. 
The difficulty faced by any group trying to 
effect meaningful change in the present 
climate is how to do it without this sort 
of state appropriation of the rhetoric and 
symbolic power of the campaign for its 
own interests, often against the will of the 
campaigners. 5 

The question we have to ask ourselves, 
then, is where the modern green 
movement stands in relationship to this 
stark division between the crisis and 
its ideological use. The most recent 
manifestation of this movement was at 
the 2007 Heathrow Climate Camp, 
and even a cursory examination of 
the event, its literature and of various 
reports f demonstrates the complexity and 
uncertainty of the movement at present. 

On the one hand, Monbiot and his 
crowd were prominent, especially in 
their natural domain the media, in 
demanding immediate and drastic 
state imposition of austerity measures. 
Monbiot's undoubtedly sincere desire 
to make the rich take the burden is 
regrettably unencumbered by a class 


analysis or a critique of state power. 
He and those taking his lead will find 
their present political work transformed 
before long into the ideological basis for 
political attacks on the working class. The 
anti-flight group Plane Stupid can also 
be - arguably more straightforwardly 

- grouped under this objective role. 

On the other hand, the dual function 
of the camp as simultaneously against 
aviation in general and against the new 
runway at Heathrow in particular gave 
rise to some interesting counter-currents. 
Local communities campaigning to 
prevent the expansion - which would 
lead to the demolition of whole towns 

- proved extremely supportive of the 
camp as a whole, which gave their 
campaigns a media profile they couldn't 
previously have hoped for. How far there 
was any real alchemy between the two 
groups - how far they transformed one 
another's perspectives and practices 

- will of course only become clear in 
the coming months; but initial reports 
are encouraging. 

Along similar lines, the banner which 
lead the main bloc on the day of 
action read "Social Change not Lifestyle 
Change", and this admirable slogan was 
reflected in a well-attended visit of 60 
climate campers to the picket of striking 
Heathrow workers, which was apparently 
appreciated and reciprocated by a visit 
to the camp by some of the workers and 
their families. 

This last is particularly encouraging. The 
challenge, for those who recognise the 
risk of state appropriation of a green 
politics built at the grassroots, is to keep 
their hard work out of state hands. In the 
Call, reviewed in Last Hours #15, the 


anonymous French authors call for what 
they call 'secession', which is, 'Less a 
practical refusal to communicate than a 
disposition to forms of communication 
so intense that, when put into practice, 
they snatch from the enemy most of its 
force.' This is an important formulation 
of an old idea: that mere speech can 
be stolen with the greatest ease by 
media and state for their own ends; that 
what is needed is a form of struggle, 
which is capable of reinforcing its hold 
on power, winning cumulative victory 
after victory, rather than spending itself 
on a partial campaign whose 'victory' 
is guaranteed by the inevitable just- 
adequate concessions of the state. 
Such campaigns which, too isolated 
and uncertain, are easily flanked and 
routed by adept state planners, official 
and otherwise; their weapons too easily 
captured. 

The starting foundation that suggests itself, 
today as much as two hundred years ago, 
and despite the 80s, is class struggle.lt is 
an old topic, too large and - sadly - too 
controversial to take up properly here. 
But I offer it up, here, to be considered: 
the state, which is always - directly or 
indirectly, as guarantor - engaged in 
material attacks on the working class, will 
sooner rather than later begin to utilise 
the Green Apocalypse as a disciplining 
mechanism. Insofar as it acts to suppress 
climate change, the state will seek to 
pass on the cost of those measures to 
the working class. This will take the form 
of economic attacks. This, I suggest, will 
provide the foundation for an ecologism 
capable of the sort of long struggle that 
is necessary, demanding that the rich 
and the state absorb the cost rather 
than passing it down. 7 It is a question, I 
believe, of doing what we can - as those 
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I would be glad to be proven wrong, but as it stands 1 ' 
it seems to me the modern green movement, despite ' ' 
encouraging superficial signs at the last Climate Camp, 
is structurally bound up with the state to such an extent 
that directly to build political support for it is, for now, to 
do the state's work for it in the broader class struggle. 


already committed and more-or-less 
organised - to articulate, ahead of the 
mass formation of such class resistance, 
a proletarian ecologism, and to prepare 
ourselves for the necessary practice to 
spread such a critique. 

I would be glad to be proven wrong, but 
as it stands it seems to me the modern 
green movement, despite encouraging 
superficial signs at the last Climate 
Camp, is structurally bound up with the 
state to such an extent that directly to 
build political support for it is, for now, 
to do the state's work for it in the broader 
class struggle. No, it is better to bide our 
time, refuse directly to build for green 
politics per se, and in the meantime, do 
whatever "increases the confidence, the 
autonomy, the initiative, the participation, 
the solidarity, the equalitarian tendencies 
and the self -activity of the masses and 
whatever assists in their demystification." 
(Solidarity, As We See It); That is: prepare 
the counter-attack. 


There is a genuine crisis in global 
ecology, one which threatens to eradicate 
human life and snuff out a flame which 
has as yet only stuttered, nervously, into 
being: the full dawn of human potential 
- our species mistaken for a gleaming 
sun, rising for the first time on a strangely 
alien landscape - has been a dream for 
centuries. Monbiot's columns (monbiot. 
com) are an excellent way quickly to 
acquaint oneself with the depth of the 
challenge facing us, and the measures 
that are likely to be necessary. 

There is not likely to be a revolutionary 
alternative to state reforms of the 
economy available on the timescale 
the most up-to-date science is showing 
us 8 . But any solution (if any be possible 
at all) mediated by capital and the state 
will mean - unless the class is able to 
enforce its own interests, and make the 
state and capital absorb the cost - the 
increased dispersal and exploitation of 
working people all over the world, and 


stringent cuts in the real wage. The old 
dynamics of war and empire will not 
go away either, and the third world will 
continue to languish. 

We have described two apocalypses: Both 
green; one real, the other symbolic. We 
should counterpose another, our own: 
a red apocalypse, suppressing those 
social relations which keep us bound in 
an everyday existence of alienation, war, 
suffering. To successfully organise a class 
response to the statist green austerity on 
the horizon moves us closer towards that 
ultimate goal. Conversely, if we accept 
the dispersal of the one force able to 
break those chains - us, ourselves - in 
the name of Necessity, Humanity, then we 
consign ourselves to an infinite future of 
this same, sordid world. 

We must hope for more. S 


(Endnotes) 

1 : 'Capital' can very inadequately be said to be 
money which exists to be invested in the production 
process. Under capitalist conditions it is such 
investment that initiates, shapes and concludes the 
production process. Exactly what capital is, how it 
functions in modern society, and exactly the structure 
of the economic imperatives referred to above is a 
question about which millions of words have no 
doubt been written. Libcom.org has a good short 
introductory text at libcom.org/intro/capital, and 
the libcom library is full to the brim with texts on the 
question. Marx's Capital and Rosa Luxembourg's The 
Accumulation of Capital are the two great classical 
works on the subject; the journal Mute (online at 
metamute.org), has published some excellent, 
accessible essays in its latest two issues on the 
interaction between economy and modern politics. 
2: It is important to emphasise that this does not 
mean that state policy can at any given point only 
take on one form on pain of failure. Rather, the 
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ideological commitments of the state mediate, or 
transmit, communicate but shape at the same time, 
the imperatives of capital. Thatcherite policies are 
different from Chavismo, but ultimately (ie in the end) 
both are coerced by the needs of the economy. 

3: The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(ipcc.ch), a UN commission of scientists which 
recently issued its latest report, outlining the imminent 
catastrophe in global climate. Worth looking over. 
4: This is not to say there will not also be sincere 
attempts to secure carbon-neutral energy sources, 
although this will probably be motivated as much 
by a desire to detach our economy from unstable 
middle-eastern and Russian oil sources as by a long- 
term interest in 'saving the world', an objective it is 
very difficult to get markets to care about. George 
Caffentzis's article in Mute 5 (tinyurl.com/ytsp5u) has 
some very interesting observations on this topic. 

5: This has recently happened, for instance, 
with the Make Poverty History march at the 
Edinburgh G8, which was very poorly defended 


(arguably intentionally) against this sort of strategic 
appropriation. The state made very good propaganda 
out ]of their policy responses at the summit, as part 
of a political cover for the continued neo-liberal 
subjection of the third world to capital by 'structural 
adustment'. 

6: Found on indymedia.org.uk and solicited on the 
libcom forum, especially http://tinyurl.com/yofvkr 
7: This could take the form, for instance, of 
demanding that if flying must be suppressed, it ought 
to be rationed, not (regressively) taxed; and that the 
loss of air travel be paid for by the mass subsidy 
and improvement of public transport, and the legal 
extension of paid leave to incorporate new, longer 
travelling times. 

8: Monbiot's essay in the latest New Left Review, 
(tinyurl.com/yrm6eg) is a good survey; his column 
'A Sudden Change of State' (tinyurl.com/2t89wq) is 
also worth a look. 
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Anarchy armed! The art of: 

CLIFFORD HARPER 



Interview by: Edd - edd@mzine.co.uk Illustrations by: Clifford Harper - www.agraphia.uk.com 


C hances are you've seen Clifford Harper's artwork 
hundreds of times before and never realised who it 
was making these incredible illustrations. At least that 
was how I discovered him, zines, gig fliers, posters, books; 
all seemed to have similar illustrations, but never a credit of 
who actually created them. Eventually I found out Clifford 
Harper's name and was able to properly discover his illustra- 
tions. He makes amazing black and white pieces of work, with 
intricate lines and wonderful characters. They're pieces of the 
city, countryside, and everyday people going about everyday 
things; as well of course as all the artwork specifically drawn 
to celebrate, and agitate for, anarchy. He has been working 
- seemingly nonstop - since the 1970s and has produced a 
wealth of work, predominantly in black and white, and exploring 
the world as he sees it. Clifford was kind enough to take some 
time to answer a few questions I had for him in September 
2007, and those are what follows. 

LH: You recently had a really serious health problem - I'm 
glad you're working again - but I was wondering whether it 
had had any effect on your politics or artwork? Sometimes 
its the cue for people to 'find god'. 

Clifford Harper: Thanks. The effects are pretty straightforward. 
Some of the medication makes it difficult to be 'creative' as it 
slows and dulls the mind quite a bit and causes overwhelming 
tiredness. And from time to time I go through periods of ago- 
nising pain, which takes over everything else. This all means 


I'm working less, so earning lower wages, so I'm ill and poor. 
Not a pleasant place to visit. 

As to 'politics', well, my love of the NHS is stronger and deeper, 
and my hatred of it's enemies as strong. The ever present 
chance of suddenly dying makes me angry and I worry a lot 
about not getting important stuff finished. But my anarchism is 
as real as ever. As for 'god', there's no such thing. It's just an 
ugly story peddled by con-artists. Take my word for it. 

LH: How did you get interested in anarchy? 

CH: It got interested in me, I think. I first heard the word at 1 4 
(1963). I was hooked straight away and never looked back, 
but I was a little rebel and trouble maker for as long as I can 
remember. I was expelled at 13 and on 2 years probation at 
1 4. My mum instilled in me a thorough scepticism of the cur- 
rent set-up and its 'values'. As a working class teenager in the 
early '60's I regarded the middle-class world as something that 
simply must go, (I still do), and anarchy as it's natural and one 
and only replacement. 

LH: Why did you start getting involved in making art? 
Do you think it's important for ideas to be represented 
graphically? 

CH: What other way is there? For the vast majority of humanity 
pictures have always been the method of communicating and 
holding onto ideas, besides speech and song. Historically only a 


[Illustrations above] Romance sextet (1982); [Illustrations opposite page] Co-ops poster illustration (1983) 
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[Illustrations below] Country Diary Drawings (2003), Agraphia Press; [Illustrations opposite page] Selection of covers of previous work 




"I don't create 'art', by the way. I'm not an 'artist', I'm 
an illustrator, a craftsman." 


handful of people can read and write, but 
writers and their words dominate. If you 
can't read or write you're sub-standard. 
That's just more middle-class bollocks. 
Everyone can make pictures. 

LH: You're a self-taught artist ? do you 
think that's been important to how your 
style has developed? 

CH: I don't have a style. I use many dif- 
ferent styles, whichever works best for the 
subject I'm drawing, or the place it'll be 
published, or what I'm asked to do. This 
'self-taught' thing, I dunno how real that 
is, or how important. I think everyone is 
'self-taught', whatever they do, but we're 
'taught' that self-knowledge, practice 
and experience is less valid than what 
we're 'taught'. If you see what I mean. 
Just another way to make us, and our 
abilities, seem worthless and small. 

Maybe for me being 'self-taught' keeps 
my mind open. The process of working 
out what to draw and how to draw it 
requires that I keep looking around, 
keeping my eyes wide open. 

LH: If you could have would you have 
liked to have gone to art school or 
was the education you gained in work 
more useful? 

CH: I could have gone to art school, but 
in '68 there were much more interesting 
things to be doing - none of them in a 
college. Besides, when I was a school- 
kid I spent most of my time truanting, 


I couldn't abide school, it was both a 
prison and an absolute waste of my time, 
so the idea of signing up to another bout 
of mis-education was a poor joke. All the 
students I met had dropped out, which 
told me something. I was an apprentice 
in a printworks and then a design studio, 
in those places I picked up an excellent 
knowledge of materials and methods, 
particularly origination for offset litho 
printing: making artwork. 

LH: Has it been possibly to survive on 
creating art, or have there times when 
it's been a struggle. Have you always 
worked principally as an artist, or have 
you had to take jobs on the side? 

CH: Yes, it's the only way I earn my living 
as it's the only skill I have. I don't create 
'art', by the way. I'm notan 'artist', I'm an 
illustrator, a craftsman. It's always been 
a struggle, I don't earn much money, 
I'm not interested in that particularly, but 
being free of the chasing money thing 
allows me to do other things that interest 
me much more. 

LH: Has being an anarchist - and a 
vocal advocate for anarchy - ever 
hindered you in terms of getting work, 
or having the opportunity to display 
work in places? 

CH: Absolutely not. The people I work 
for, mainly commissioning editors and 
designers, are on the whole quite sym- 
pathetic to anarchist ideas, (like a lot 
of people), so there's never a problem. 


I guess there are times when someone 
doesn't want to be associated with an 
anarchist. That's fine by me. My work is 
displayed all the time, on hundreds of 
thousands pages. 

LH: Many, if not most, people within 
the anarchist/ anti-authoritarian move- 
ment are either suspicious or hostile to 
the mainstream media. What are your 
thoughts on it? 

CH: I think they're right. I agree with 
them. All the anarchists I've met who 
work in 'the media' feel the same way. 

LH: Would you rather be able to just 
work for radical publications/ projects 
or do you enjoy the challenge of pro- 
ducing art for such a large audience? 

CH: I've worked for most anarchist 
publications over the last 40 years. 
I've also worked for every national 
newspaper, except the Mirror and Sun - 
they don't use illustration. When it comes 
to drawing for large numbers of people; 
well, it answers itself, don't you think? 

LH: The majority of your work is black 
and white. What is it that appeals to 
you about monochrome? Or is it be- 
cause life is black & white? 

CH: That's a nice question. It's black 
and white, or B/W as we say in the 
trade, because that's what I learned to 
do first, so I kind of got stuck with it. But 
as I studied the work of earlier anarchist 
illustrators, such as Frans Masereel or 
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"I believe in, and love, skill and craft. Which takes 
time to achieve. Just like an anarchist society." 


Felix Valloton, who also made B/W im- 
ages, I got very caught up in this question 
of restrictions - the chains that bind us. 
It's complicated, but one aspect of it is 
similar to the question of wealth. A lot 
of the art that appears today is strongly 
married to wealth, not just in the obvious 
way -the rich pay for the artists greed 
- but the work itself is ostentatious and 
arrogant, artists trample all over the feel- 
ings and hearts of people. For what? For 
their Art. Screw that. A portrait of Myra 
Hindley! No apologies, just "This is Art. 

I am an Artist. You cannot understand. 
You're ignorant peasants.'' They're like 
1 8th century aristocrats - in more ways 
than one. 

B/W illustration isn't like that. It's sort of 
poor. I like that about it. 

When I was a lot younger I did see things 
pretty much black and white, it's true. 
And my work was connected to that. I 
still think the essentials are black and 
white. But why I like drawing B/W is the 
challenge, it's much more fun, much 
more difficult, and when I produce a re- 
ally good drawing it's much more of an 
accomplishment. 

LH: Do ever feel alienated from the 
anarchist movement ? have you found 
it difficult to remain engaged after all 
your years of involvement? 

You bet. 


LH: What do you hope people take 
away after looking at your artwork? 

CH: Pleasure 

LH: Whilst there aren't, to my knowl- 
edge at any rate, many people in the 
UK producing artwork similar to yours 
there are quite a few in the USA, such 
as Eric Drooker, Seth Tobocman and 
Peter Kuper (all of whom are involved 
in World War 3 Illustrated). Have you 
ever had any contact with them, is it 
important for you to network with other 
anarchist illustrators/ artists? Do you 
take inspiration from any contemporary 
artists? 

CH: Not really. Eric Fraser said that an 
illustrator needs to be like a monk. But 
I really dig their work, and what Josh 
MacPhee is doing. Anarchist creativity is 
absolutely on the up, no doubt about it. 
Which is fucking fantastic. And I'm glad 
to be part of it, let me tell you. 

LH: Aesthetically nowadays anarchy is 
often associated with cut 'n' paste and 
quite rough, fast artwork, with only 
limited craft involved. Your artwork 
obviously has a lot of craft, with a lot 
of intricacy and detail. Do you feel 
any tension there? Do you think that 
it's connected to the fact that anarchy 
is sometimes seen as something that 
young people with too much energy 
are involved in? 

CH: For me it's a real drag. I wouldn't 
sit on a chair made with the same ap- 
proach. I'm working class, you see, so 


I believe in, and love, skill and craft. 
Which takes time to achieve. Just like an 
anarchist society. 

LH: Would you consider ever moving 
back into a commune? 

CH: Now that is an interesting question. 
Anytime before now, if you had asked me 
that I would have answered with a hollow, 
cynical laugh, 'Ha, Ha' but considering 
it now, for the first time in some years, 
I'm surprised to say that, "Yes, I would". 

I must have a think about this. 

LH: How is the new edition of the 
graphic guide going? When are you 
planning on releasing it? 

CH: Slowly. I was two-thirds finished, 
would've delivered it to AK Press by 
summer 2006 then I had a fucking heart 
attack. So it'll get published when it gets 
published. It is absolutely brilliant, and 
it will change the world. I've just got to 
finish it, that's all. S 


More information on Clifford Harper can be found 
at his website: www.agraphia.uk.com 
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OWTSTaKBRIOtfE DES - QlX LW7a DEaTW (Pelt 1) By Paul Staplatcm 






There. Part 1 . You'll just have to wait now, won't you. I'll you a clue though - the next panels were too big to fit into 
this remaining space, so you know something bloody exciting is about to happen. Instead you me pointing out that at 
the moment I'm very much enjoying drawing illustrations for CD sleeves, so if any bands want custard coloured cretins 
adorning their product, let me know. In the meantime, have a gawp at www.pogscribbles.org 












It quickly becomes apparent that there are no tents 
anywhere! People are sleeping out under trees, huddled 
in thin jackets or around the campfire. I'm informed the 
police had taken everyone's tents 


Friends Smash EDO 

S o I got a call from Edd a few days 
ago asking where my column was 
as it was deadline day, as always 
it had crept up on me and as always I 
promised myself I'd write the next one 
early. Drunk as a skunk and being in 
an, 'I love my friends' state of mind I told 
him it was about friends and that I'd get 
it to him in a couple of days. A couple 
of days later and I get a call from Edd 
again asking where my column is. 'Shit!', 
I'd completely forgotten again! This time 
I was driving up the motorway to play the 
Reading and Leeds festival. I panicked, 
lied and told him it was on my desk 
and he'd have it the second I got back. 
And therein lies the problem with lying. 
It always has damned consequences 
that you can put off for a while but are 
always there waiting for you when you 
return with a stinking hangover and three 
hours sleep. So I tried writing a column 
about friends but it was all tired stuff that 
had been written a million times before 
(sorry guys). 

The next morning I was off to the 
Smash EDO Camp near Brighton. I 
wanted to play a little set for the folk 
down there and film a mini documentary 
for a b-side. On the train ride down I get 
another call from Edd asking about my 
column, I guaranteed him it would be in 
his inbox the second I get back, and, 'Yes 
it will be about friends' (this pleases him 
as he's gone to the effort of sorting out an 
illustration relating to the subject). I finally 
arrive in Brighton after the longest train 
ride in the world, drop off my things and 


make the short journey to Moulescoombe 
where the EDO bomb factory is situated. 

I haven't slept in months and I meet up 
with a friend who is just as tired having 
spent the night in a cell after being 
arrested for a roof top protest the day 
before. With a dying torch he takes me 
on a journey through the woods that Ray 
Mears would have been proud of to the 
site of the camp. Instantly it dawns on 
me that something is missing but I can't 
quite put my finger on it. 

I introduce myself and start doing 
some interviews when it quickly becomes 
apparent that there are no tents anywhere! 
People are sleeping out under trees, 
huddled in thin jackets or around the 
campfire. I'm informed the police had 
taken everyone's tents and possesions 
while they were out doing actions, using 
a 200 year old law, with a maximum 
penalty of a £2 fine, to justify it. A six year 
old girl had made a play pen for herself 
and the police destroyed it. A homeless 
woman who was nothing to do with the 
protest and her 1 2 year old boy had set 
up their tent as a means of somewhere 
to stay only for the police to take her tent 
illegally with no notice and take away 
everything she had. That's why I stumbled 
upon a 1 2 year old boy huddled over a 
campfire to keep warm at midnight. Petty 
bullying tactics. 

The police efforts to destroy the 
protester's dignity in the hope they would 
leave actually brought everyone closer 
together in what one person described to 
me as the 'blitz spirit'. Beers and tobacco 
were shared, torches were passed 
around and songs sung on a battered 


old guitar. Local people and groups such 
as the Anarchist Teapot were bringing 
everyone a good meal each night. It was 
utterly inspiring to see. As the stubborn 
protesters told me of a girl who was still in 
prison after using a megaphone outside 
the arms factory it became apparent that 
if the police were arresting people for 
literally using their voices, then they really 
were clutching at straws. People out on 
bail had gone straight back to the camp 
to to continue with direct action as they 
told me that this is a very focused fight 
that isn't going to stop until EDO has 
been shut down completely. 

With weekly noise protests and 
a dedicated group winning victories 
left right and centre, this is currently a 
very exciting issue to get involved with. 
Couple it in with the DSEI (dicey) protests 
in September and the momentum 
sweeping through all who read Mark 
Thomas' excellent new book 'As Used On 
The Famous Nelson Mandela' and we 
can see that not only are people waking 
up to the evils of the arms trade, they are 
actively rallying against it. S 

Endnotes: 

1 . Apologies to whoever did the friends 
related illustration and apologies to Edd. I've 
sheepishly learned my lesson. Again. 

2. Massive thanks to the wonderful group of 
girls letting me stay at their house. You all rule. 

3. The King Blues residency takes place 
on the 1 st Monday of each month at The 
Purple Turtle in Camden featuring the finest 
underground rebel music each month. 

4. One Love 
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Illustration by: Matilda Huang - matildasillustration.blogspot.com / madmatilda@yahoo.co.uk 


My 


boyfr 


iend's 
Monkeys 



M onkeys have invaded my flat. 
They seem to be breeding. 
What started of as one innocent 
simian has now turned into at least 
three. They each with their own traits 
and degrees of general untidiness and 
are wrecking havoc in my house at an 
alarming rate. 

The monkeys aren't actually real 
before any readers start reaching for the 
RSPCA and the vegan police to report me 
for animal cruelty and keeping animals I 


shouldn't be. They're just figments of my 
boyfriend's over active imagination. I'm 
not actually sure what's worse, living with 
real monkeys, which would admittedly 
be quite cute, albeit in weird Michael 
Jackson-esque way, or with these fictional 
ones, who have 'inhabited' my home 
now for nearly three years. 

For those of you not in long term 
relationships, couples tend to come up 
with cute, coupley things and 'in' jokes 
that only they know and understand. 
These triggers tend to cause couples 
to involuntarily burst into hysterics 
of laughter at the merest mention of 
ordinary words, or to coo quietly in 
the corner over. For those of you in a 
relationship, pretend all you like but you 
know exactly what I'm talking about. They 
are the sorts of jokes, phrases and pet 
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COLUMNS 



names you'd die a cringeworthy death 
from if they were ever made public, so 
hey, I thought I'd share some of mine 
with you. 

The monkeys started off life as a 
scapegoat. I'm not sure what actual 
specific breed of primate it belonged 
to, just a generic monkey I suppose, the 
kind that get drawn in comic style rather 
than belonging to a proper scientific 
classification. If something was messy it 
was the monkey's fault. If the bed wasn't 
made or the living room untidy it would 
undoubtedly be the monkey's fault, or 
so my boyfriend would emphatically tell 
me; not his. If something was where it 
shouldn't be, broken or had all been 
eaten when I looked hopefully in the 
fridge the finger of blame would solemnly 
be pointed to the monkey. All manner of 
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Besides, who could refuse a puppy-dog-eyed 
boyfriend, adamant that the unwashed dishes in the sink 
were most definitely not his fault but that of the clan of 
monkey who had set up residence in our flat! 


things would get blamed on the monkey, 
I'm surprised it didn't develop a complex 
and swing off to somewhere else. 

I could never quite seem able to track 
down the monkey when I was at home, 
when I pushed my boyfriend to give more 
information as to the whereabouts of said 
monkey he said that it was living in our 
redundant, junk filled, en-suite bathroom 
which we never used. I never went in 
this room as it was always freezing cold 
and pilled high with useless stuff that we 
haven't got round to taking to the charity 
shop or recycling centre. In all honestly 
that would probably have made a happy 
little den for a small monkey, or as it 
turned out a proper little monkey clan. 

I probably should never have gone 
along with it, but it seemed so innocent 
at the time. What harm could there be 
in joining the pretense that our inability 
to keep the flat clean wasn't really our 
fault but an animal's. It never failed to 
send me into fits of giggles, being told 
ridiculous stories of how he'd spent all 
morning doing the hovering, only for the 
monkeys to reverse his valiant efforts, 
dropping banana skins, orange peelings 
and peach stones everywhere. Once it 
became clear this was a sure-fire way to 
appease my nagging, he knew he was 
onto a winner. Besides, who could refuse 
a puppy-dog-eyed boyfriend, adamant 
that the unwashed dishes in the sink were 
most definitely not his fault. Apparently 
that's what they do best when his back's 
turned, like naughty schoolchildren or the 
Tasmanian devil. As the story progressed 
more monkeys started cropping up and 
we soon had at least three regulars in the 
flat. I'm not sure if more were invented 
to keep the other one company or if he 
felt we couldn't feasibly pin all the mess 
on just one monkey as that wouldn't 
be fair. 


My mistake was playing along. We 
found ourselves discussing the antics of 
the monkey's over dinner. Even I would 
sometimes draw on the monkeys to 
explain away why my magazines were 
strewn across the sofa, or all the lemon 
and ginger cake got eaten. It has now 
become accepted that if when one of us 
is quizzed as to how a heap of washing 
up came to be in the sink that the 
monkeys did it. Apparently they like to 
use our kitchen and living room as their 
playroom when we are out. 

Not that I've actually ever been 
one for tidiness - just ask my mum. I 
remember being mortified as a kid, when 
I'd spent an entire morning getting my 
bedroom ready for a friend who was 
coming over, only to be asked if my mum 
didn't mind my room being like this. As a 
teenager mum wasn't allowed in. I think 
that was more for the reason that I was 
afraid she'd stand on something and 
break it than the room was such a sty. 
I've gotten better since then though; or 
at least I tell myself that I have! I've also 
found that living with the males of the 
species makes me more prone to bursts 
of cleaning frenzies. 

I did have to check that my boyfriend 
didn't actually really believe in the 
monkeys. I think this must have been 
round about when we started giving them 
names and defining their personalities. 
Apparently Tom's the leader, Tony's the 
most audacious, and naughty of the 
bunch, and Anthony is a bit of a misery 
guts, but I reasoned that there should 
at least me one female, to keep them 
in line. 

Now I just need to explain the 
chocolate monster that moved in 
recently.... 

m 
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Change 


E verything's changing. Three years 
spent in a strange city. 1095 days 
studying an utterly useless degree. 
156 weeks and seven house moves. 
Thousands of minutes lost to the Ml, 
journeys made for love. Three years have 
passed and I've forgotten the person who 
came here. Who was she? Idealistic, 
judgemental, desperate to change the 
world and pretending not to care about 
whether she was accepted. She cared. 
Sometimes. 

Do you ever get the feeling that time 
is slipping away? Last night I put my head 
on a soft pillow in a damp room. I was 
afraid in my unfamiliar surroundings. I 
woke this morning and three years had 
passed. In my drawers is the evidence 
of my time; lecture notes, free crap 
collected from freshers' week, a scrap of 
pa per with my poker debts scribbled on it, 
a photograph of some guys jumping off a 
platoon into an ice cold lake, a half eaten 
bag of pistachio nuts. I should probably 
throw them away. All my possessions 
are dog-eared, bearing the evidence 
of countless hours spent boxing up and 
loading into the back of a vandalised 
hatchback. The books I arrived with, 
symbols of a girl making a statement 
about who she was and what she 
believed, have been placed alongside 
Haruki Murakami, Madame Bovary and 
The Women's Room. The initial collection 
of CDs, a close minded catalogue of 
punk, ska and hardcore from the last 
three decades, have had to share shelf 
space with Calexico, Brahms, Neil Young 
and Fairport Convention. My pots and 
pans bear the battle scars of kitchen 
catastrophes and experimentation. I 
leave here a distinctly better cook. 

Last night I went to a gig. I looked 
around at the faces that have become 
known to me over the last three years. A 
pint of cider in hand, I mused about the 
legacy I would leave on the Leeds scene. 
A half hearted attempt at promoting, 
the memory of my drunken dancing, 
awkward conversations without the 
aid of alcohol, DIY punch, singalong 
sessions, standing alone and resenting 
myself for not being funny, or at least 
engaging. Chris, who is she again? The 
girl from London? The posh punk? She 
was alright. 
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My pots and pans bear the battle scars of kitchen 
catastrophes and experimentation. I leave here a 


distinctly better cook. 

Perhaps a hint of melancholy haunts 
this column. My final house move has 
sabotaged my summer. A flooded kitchen, 
an incompetent fool of a landlord who 
I'm pretty sure has Munchausen's, bed 
bugs making their home in my personal 
space and rotting meat in a pan left by 
previous tenants are all contenders for 
most annoying aspect. It smelled really 
really bad. I dreamt about a summer 
spent lying on our patio. I would be 
reading Crime and Punishment or On 
the Road. I would sup Sam Smiths, 
eat noodles and tofu, and toss my 
housemates the odd witticism. Pushing 
the sun glasses to the tip of my nose, I'd 
cock an eye brow and roll my eyes at the 
choice of record spinning on the player. 
In ultra fantasy Haruki Murakami would 
be there and we'd discuss literature, cats 
and David Bowie. But that just wouldn't 
happen. Instead, I work 8.30am until 
5pm. I get home exhausted mentally. 
My body has sagged into the shape of 
someone who sits on a computer all day. 
My brain is fuzzy. My job is to come up 
with ideas for television, but sitting at a 
computer for eight and a half hours is 
the most un-stimulating environment for 
creativity, so it's hard to fulfil my role. To 
illustrate the point: I recently pitched an 
idea for a series about the history of the 
parking meter. I'm not joking. 

Recently I've taken to downloading 
episodes of House to watch in breaks, 
but House time has spilled over. To 
entertain myself I like to imagine what 
Dr House would do in a situation. 
When contemplating what to have for 
lunch I give the contents of the fridge a 
differential diagnosis. Dr Chase thinks 
I should have a tomato and avocado 
salad, but Dr Foreman thinks instant 
noodles would be better. Dr Cameron is 
struggling to reach a decision, but she 
limps in with an offering of soup and 
bread. Dr House tells them all they're 
idiots and tells me to make pasta instead. 
Time moves quite slowly. When I tell 
people I work in television production 
they appear to find it really exciting, 
as if my life is glamorous. I don't have 
the heart to tell them I sit alone in an 
office drinking Earl Grey and browsing 
Facebook all day, so I tell them I'm doing 
research for programmes and trying 
to contact important people. It's just a 
cover. I work with a guy who does battle 
re-enactments at the weekend and used 


to work in television shopping. He says 
he quit because everyone was motivated 
by ripping off old people. He once told 
me that miners would never go into the 
pit if they saw a girl with red hair on their 
way to work. Apparently it was a potent 
sign that something terrible would befall 
them. His sister, a flame haired beauty, 
used to check her watch and then make 
herself visible at the entrance to their 
house as the men walked past. What 
a bitch! Anyway, what a baby I am, 
complaining about working full time 
as if my life is hard. It's not. I realise 
how lucky I am, but in that realisation I 
don't forfeit all rights to complain about 
how dull a life spent in an office is. The 
weight of hours wasted compresses my 
mind so that I go 'home' and lay on a 
sofa drained and immobile. I lose all 
enthusiasm to leave the house and mix 
with society as I have no thoughts left. I 
lost them all to watching people on You 
Tube and reading the racist, moronic 
comments underneath. The pleasures 
of cooking and reading have been lost 
because my tired mind has no desire for 
creativity or intellectual stimulation, by 
this point it only understands the moving 
image. 

Oh, I just thought of a great idea 
so I'll wrap this up before I lose the 
thread. 

Three years have passed and I'm 
a different person. 1095 days making 
amazing friends. 1 56 weeks not wasted, 
but wanting more. Thousands of minutes 
and I've learned a lot about laughing, 
loving, despairing humankind and 
making cheesy statements like 'laughing 
and loving'. I'm gone, but I'm not 
forgotten. S 

Chris 1 2oh5 

slowergherkin@hotmail.com 

End notes: 

From September until June 2008 I will be 
living amongst the Austrians in the city of Graz. 
Think of me, write to me, come and share a 
drink with me. 

I am absolutely loving the film 'Lives of 
Others' at the moment. 

I love you, Pitza Canos. I love you, Slips Deli. 
[ love you, Angel Inn. Franchise in Austria? 

Hail! The Ergs! 
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Eating 

've been working on a cookbook 
over the last half a year or so, which 
- shameless plugging time - is going 
to be a fantastic and amazing vegan 
cookbook based on recipes me and my 
friend Mike have developed and used 
cooking for friends, in the Cowley Club 
social centre's cafe, and with the Anarchist 
Teapot mobile kitchen, a volunteer run 
non profit catering collective that cooks 
at events, camps and demonstrations we 
want to support. 

It's also going to have a bunch 
of articles and practical chapters, on 
everything from homebrewing (that's 
Mike's contribution - I just drink the 
products), to cooking on a larger scale, 
to eating disorders, vegan parenting, 
and industrial food production and 
what's so messed up about it. The latter 
is the article I've been pouring over the 
last few days. I've read and researched 
loads. For months, my mind has been 
full of thoughts about pesticides and 
fertilisers, the origins of farming and 
civilisation, how reliant food production 
is on oil and natural gas, irrigation and 
the drain on our freshwater resources, 
food additives, working class vs. upper 
class diets, the control big corporations 
have over what we eat, the list goes on, 
and it's all so much. 

Eating is really such a fundamental 
thing and it affects absolutely everything 
- from how we organise our society, 
how we treat our environment and other 
animals, to how our bodies work down 
to what mood we're in. It's weird how 
little thought we generally put into it, 
how most of us in the West take it for 
granted, considering eating is what keeps 
us alive. I'm having a hard time getting 
my head around all these things that are 
related and boil down to what we put in 
our mouths. But at least I'm sure of my 
conclusion - that the way we eat and the 
way we produce our food at the moment 
is totally unsustainable and all wrong. 
So there. Read the cookbook to find out 
more. It's going to be called 'Revolt and 
Revelry in the Kitchen' and be published by 
Active distribution. We're hoping to have 
it ready for the Anarchist Bookfair (which 
is on Saturday 27th October in London 
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Eating is really such a fundamental thing and it affects 
absolutely everything - from how we organise our 
society, how we treat our environment and other animals, 
to how our bodies work down to what mood we're in. 


- www.anarchistbookfair.co.uk). be done, and howto get in on the action, 

I had a really good cooking but in the end a lot of stuff happened, 

experience with the Anarchist Teapot After the initial mass-appeal demo in 

recently when we teamed up with our Rostock (including a Live 8 style concert 

Dutch friends from the Le Sabot kitchen - oh for fucks sake! Bob's influence is 

to cook at the anti-G8 mobilisation in everywhere!), there were a few 'days of 

Germany. In fact, it was fucken amazing. action' based around different issues 

We set up a gigantic kitchen at the such as militarism, migration, agriculture 

Reddelich camp, with 8 powerful burners etc. with smaller actions and larger 

holding pans sized 200-900 litres each, demos. In the meantime, people were 

and cooked food for 1 500-3000 people also organising themselves for the start 

every day, for a week. I got fuckall sleep, of the actual summit on Wednesday, 6th 

it either pissed it down or was too hot to June. A broad coalition called 'Block G8' 

move (especially in the burner tents), I succeeded in getting thousands of people 

spent most of the day carrying or stirring on the streets blockading the main access 

incredibly heavy things, and didn't really points to the summit, and alongside the 

get to go on any of the demos (including autonomous blockading that also went 

the initial demo on Saturday the 2nd June on, and with a lot of to and fro over fields 

in Rostock, on which 80 000 people or and through woodland, total chaos was 

more marched and a huge black bloc created with loads of delegates, support- 

kicked off - gutted!!). But, our crew staff and others not getting through to the 

rocked and we had a lot of fun in the summit! (Apparently there were problems 

kitchen. And the atmosphere on the with the catering too - haha! Although 

camp was surprisingly good, considering this might be a kitchen rumour). Street 

it was a huge, slightly disorganised space blockades were held for 2 nights, and 

with people as varied as Greek macho all the kitchens at the camps sent food 

anarchos and teenage trade unionists. out to them. 

It was mostly pretty relaxed despite the 

occasional police helicopter overhead We missed out on all the action and 
(except for that one morning where cooking was a lot of hard work, but I'm 
there was constant hovering, sirens and well proud that we fed the masses, who 

all sorts of alarms going off, from 3am went and rioted and blockaded and 

onwards, aarghsl). hopefully had eye opening experiences 

Cooking on such a large scale feels and felt some kind of collective power, 
slightly insane. We literally would go to Which leads me again to conclude 
the wholesalers and buy 2 tonnes of that eating is a totally fundamental 

vegetables, and the next day, they would thing. I may be obsessed with food 

all be gone!! We planned meals by and cooking. But at least that's a pretty 

allocating 1 50kg of onions and 400kg of important thing, as opposed to say being 
potatoes, had to organise whole armies obsessed with buying shoes, 
of choppers, boil thousands of litres of 8 
water and continuously refill large urns 

of tea and coffee... Not to mention Things I'm currently obsessed with: food, 

constant cleaning up and washing up cooking, recipes, nutrition, food production, 
(though a particularly loud and loveable eating, cake, and making the perfect vegan 
drunk German punk took it on himself to cheesecake, the van pelt, bruce Springsteen, 
organise our washing up area one day weakerthans, the pirateship quintett, waiting for 

- thanks, whoever you were!). And then the stardust film, my laptop, and finding more 
serving up 1000s of plates to a never time to do everything I want to do. 

ending queue of people! 

I got the impression that there wasn't 
very much news about the protests here in 
Britain. I'm sure there's other reportbacks 
in here, but I would say it was a generally 
successful mobilisation. It seemed like 
everyone sat in meetings a lot, and there 
was some insecurities about what could 
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meeting some of Hannah's ex work mates 
from back home in the Loose Caboose 
or some similarly jock-named sports bar 
on Front Street, the kinda place you see in 
Hollywood teen movies but not on English 
high streets. It was a really fun night, we 
all hung out and watched what turned 
out to be reruns of old football games on 
the bank of TVs above the bar, trying to 
work out if they were live or not. The beer 

J une 2007 - Its past nine, me and Wilf was passable, the company really good 
have had three pints of Rickfords Red - and I had hoped that it might numb the 

and Hannah is still stuck helping me pain coming from my feet. Instead I felt 

walk north through China Town. We're half fuzzy headed from drinking without 
lucky it's getting late and the shops have eating and I hobbled around the bar like 

started to clear away the stalls of fruit and a man with two twisted ankles, my blisters 

veg that during the daytime spill out onto still killing me. 

the pavement and create colorful traffic We detour down Baldwin Street with 
jams of people and exotic food. We're all its pretty row of restaurants and arrive at 
pretty hungry, having sacrificed dinner for the Vegetarian Haven in time to ignore 
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the closed signs and get vegan cake. You 
know something's wrong when not even 
vegan cheese cake can make things better 
and it starts to feel like my feet will have 
to be cut out of my boots. Once home, 
I pry them out and discover that both of 
my little toes have blisters on their blisters 
and are three times the size they should 
be. One of them also has a blood blister 
spreading out like a strange black ink 
blot around my calluses. My socks are 
sweaty and covered in patches of blood. 
Not pretty. 

Things first started getting bad a 
few days ago. Working on the logic that 
fake Cons were a false economy since 
they not only soak up the rain but also 
rot on your feet and rip in about three 
months, I'd bought a more substantial 
pair of vegetarian shoes from Brighton 
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You know something's wrong when not even vegan 
cheese cake can make things better and it starts to feel 
like my feet will have to be cut out of my boots. Once 
home, I pry them out and discover that both of my little 
toes have blisters on their blisters. 


that seemed to fit just fine. I broke them 
in before I left but a few days of walking 
from one side of Toronto to the other in the 
summer heat and the toes were starting to 
pinch. A few days on and I was popping 
blisters and limping, my ankles hurting 
from trying to shift my weight off the sore 
toes. Eventually I couldn't even put them 
on and had to shoe horn my feet into the 
DM's I'd brought for interviews - which felt 
better but not much and managed to rub 
in completely different places. 

We decided to take the trip down 
to the beaches anyway. The east end of 
Queen Street, once the trams make it 
through a residential area, comes to an 
area that boarders on a non-industrial 
area of Lake Ontario and has a sea 
side resort-type atmosphere. Heading 
south from Queen Street, you pass big 
summer and beach houses until you get 
to sedate parks and wooden boardwalks. 
The sand itself is a bit rough but the 
water looks pretty and if you come at the 
weekends, crap disco can be heard from 
miles around, toned people in not a lot 
of clothing play volley ball and you'd 
be mistaken for thinking that ugliness is 
against the law. Like the view from the 
south side of the islands, it's also strangely 
easy to ignore Toronto's skyline in the 
distance and make believe it's a stretch 
of coastline miles from the big city - and 
although on a clear day you are meant 
to be able to see New York state across 
the water, it still feels less like a lake and 
more like an ocean. 

I hobbled through the park to the lake, 
moaning all the way. After a while, it was 
pretty funny in a painful, twisted way and 
we took the fact that my feet were raw in 
my boots and turned it into a running joke. 
We wandered along the boardwalks and 
climbed out on the rocks and took lots of 
pictures that looked pretty much the same 
and walked as far as we could east where 
we messed around on the muscle beach 
style pull up bars and looked generally like 
skinny vegans. Which we mostly were. 

The loose plan at this point was to 
cut through the boutiques and restaurants 
on Queen Street to the west end of the 
beaches and walk along the front to the 
middle where we started. Along the way, 
we planned to stop at Licks, which we 


were assured did the best vegan burger in 
the whole of Toronto. Easy, right? 

Yeah except the fact that my feet 
were getting really bad. By the time 
we'd explored the sweet shop that sold 
"REAL MEN WATCH CORRIE" shirts and 
reached Licks, the joke had worn thin 
and it wasn't funny just really painful. The 
'nature burgers' lived up to the hype, the 
singing burgerflippers were so funny - not 
least because of the token teenage boy 
who looked homicidal flipping burgers 
and trying to ignore everyone around him 
- but the best part was taking the weight 
off my feet for half an hour. 

After that, we hobbled a bit further 
east through the resort but I'd had 
enough since I fully was finding it hard 
to walk. So we caught the tram back in 
to town - where with predictable logic, 

I then walked for half in hour to get a 
beer. Woo. S 

You know the best things in life are tree - but 
you can give them to the birds and bees...: 

1 . It took a shit load of tape and pads to 
patch up my bloody stumps but they're ok now, 
thanks for asking. 

2. Thanks to everyone who helped us settle 
into Canada, it's been much appreciated and 
made traveling much less scary. Thanks to 
everyone at home who has kept in touch and not 
spam filtered my dull updates and holiday snaps. 

I didn't assemble this column from one of these 
on a work PC after hours. Ahem. 

3. Although they nearly hobbled me, you 
should still checkout Vegetarian Shoes. Everyone's 
feet are different and they do good cruelty free 
foot wear. 

4. I need money: But since you're probably 
broke too, I'll settle for pen pals. Actually I'm 
going to go out on a limb here and say that hardly 
anyone writes to me because of this column. It 
might be because my writing stinks and no one 
reads it, but I'm hoping it's because like me, you 
just ignore it when people ask for correspondence. 
So... How about we both turn over a new leaf 
and we both get typing? Real post is better but 
since I'm hoboing around til next May and you 
can't send me mix tapes try: philchokeword@aol. 
com or www.myspace.com/philger. I was going 
to name drop some cool bands I've seen but Edd 
wisely only gives me a thousand or so words and 
I'm currently 223 over my limit. Ha. Write to me, 
I can send you photos of my feet. 
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I couldn't help but finish beer after beer, grin like an 
idiot and rock the fuck out. It was just the right amount 
of people at the gig and you could feel that everyone 
was up for it. 


Summer travels 

T his summer I went to Germany 
for three weeks, primarily to help 
cook at the G8 in Heiligendamm 
as part of the Brighton-based collective 
kitchen, 'The Anarchist Teapot' and 
also to hang out with some friends I'd 
met on tour and then play a festival in 
Stuttgart with Fall of Efrafa. Joining me 
on my adventures would be my friend 
and band buddy George as I'd had to 
scupper my previous plan of joining him 
going travelling around the States this 
summer. 

Setting off from a rain-drenched 
gloomy Brighton morning in a van with 
some of my friends from the Cowely 
Club I was looking forward to three 
weeks away from England and all that 
was familiar. I was a little apprehensive 
as this was the first summit gathering I 
was attending but also couldn't deny my 
excitement. After two days of travelling 
across France and Belgium we crossed 
the German border with no hassle at 
all (we'd been informed there may be 
some difficulty crossing and especially 
in a large van) and we arrived in a 
glorious Berlin sunset with 'Welcome to 
the Jungle' blaring on the van stereo. A 
few days spent hanging out around in 
Berlin, catching up with friends in the 
(very good) band Lies Feed the Machine, 
subsequently getting wasted at a gig 
in Kopi and not getting to bed until the 
sun was already up, was all exactly what 
I needed. 

After Berlin we headed to the Reddelich 
protest campsite near Heiligendamm, 
getting more and more anxious as 
we approached, worried that we'd be 
reprimanded and turned away by the 
cops before we even got there. Again 
though, we got to the camp without any 
trouble and proceeded to meet up with 
our other kitchen members, including 
another awesome kitchen from the 
Netherlands called 'Le Sebot'. The rest of 
that week remains a bit of a blur, made 
up of hard work of cooking vast quantities 
of vegan food in huge pans, serving the 
food (and worst of all) doing a heinous 
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amount of washing up. It was sometimes 
frustrating seeing people coming back 
from the actions and blockades and 
feeling like I'd like to get out of the camp 
and do a few actions, but people were 
very grateful for the food and so I figured 
I was contributing something more in 
the grand scheme of things. There was 
of course plenty of time to hang out, 
have a few beers, meet old friends (even 
some from the States which was rad), 
get addicted to Mate soda and enjoy 
the feeling of a variety of different people 
coming together doing what they can to 
change something in the world. 

After the G8 we managed to grab 
a lift to Hannover where we would stay 
with our friend Felix (who plays in an 
excellent dark hardcore/crusty band 
called 'Cave Canem') for a week or 
so. I was exhausted after the G8 both 
emotionally and physically and so the 
chance to just kick back and hang 
out with Felix, borrow some bikes and 
explore Hannover's gorgeous parks 
(it is full of them, and they are all very 
green!) was very much appreciated. Felix 
proved a wonderful host and we spent 
most of our time either hanging out at his 
amazing communal home (ex-factory ex- 
squat with about 40 people living there 
and a bike workshop in back garden) or 
wandering Hannover, enjoying vegan 
treats such as the muffins from Der Muffin 
Mann (Yes, we killed that joke more times 
than you could care to mention). 

Ourfinal night before heading out to 
the Be Part festival in Stuttgart was spent 
in the company of the fucking amazing 
Spanish crust band Leadershit. Any fans 
of Ekkaia and Wolfbrigade need to do 
everything they can to check out this 
band. Playing in the bar in the ground 
floor of Felix's home and ripping through 
an amazing set of melodic, heavy crust 
with just a little touch of some more 
more rock n roll moments, I couldn't 
help but finish beer after beer, grin like 
an idiot and rock the fuck out. It was 
just the right amount of people at the 
gig and you could feel that everyone 
was up for it, with most partaking in the 


"punk/crust fist" dance but also looking 
out for each other and above all, smiling 
all the time. Refreshing not to have to 
deal with macho wankers when wanting 
to get close to a band and just have a 
good time. 

The fun and partying continued 
long into the night and it was with very, 
very groggy heads that we clambered 
into a van to make our way on the long 
drive to the Be Part festival. On arriving 
at the festival I was pretty amazed 
about its set up and how it all seemed 
to be run on the time and energy of 
volunteers who wanted to be there 
and help out. Highlights in terms of 
bands included seeing Massmord, Cave 
Canem, Monster, Lies Feed The Machine 
and Nagasaki Nightmare. It was pretty 
hard getting used to the sometimes all- 
nighter aspects of the festival as when Fall 
of Efrafa played I don't think we started 
until 1 in the morning and there were 
about four bands playing after us! Still a 
lot of fun was had, and the phenomenon 
of Punk Disco parties happening after 
gigs until the early hours is definitely 
something that should happen more in 
the UK. After the festival myself, George 
and our new pal Danielle managed to 
grab a ride to the airport where we spent 
a day playing cards, talking about His 
Dark Materials and receiving the number 
of dirty looks a bunch of punks who 
hadn't washed properly in three weeks 
rightly deserve. I just wanted to finish this 
by thanking everyone who made our stay 
in Germany absolutely amazing, you all 
know who you are, there isn't enough 
space here to name everyone and I'm 
sure I'd miss some out! S 

x Mikey 

Endnotes: 

1 .The new Fall of Efrafa album "Elil" should 
be out by the time you read this. Go to www. 
FallofEfrafa.com to find out more 

2. Brighton is really, really good for DIY gigs 
at the moment. There are some awesome people 
putting on a variety of different musical acts under 
the DIY spectrum and the vibes at these gigs have 
been really great. 
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This is uncool 

Uncool 
Adj. Slang 

Not in accord with the standards or 
mores of a specified group. 



T his is a Carrie Bradshaw column. 
Sex and the City still on in the 
background, a parting hypothesis 
perturbs: 'Maybe you've got to let go 
of who you are; to become, who you're 
going to be?" Albeit with the aid of 
a Jimmy Choo, she hit the nail on its 
head. 

I am inherently uncool. 

I distrust people who dismiss their 
past's validity for the sake of posturing 
in the present. Every time you deny a part 
of your past as uncool, a little part of you 
dies. I endeavour to stay consistent: on a 
cliff-top plateau, watching the waves of 
fashion crash down on the souls below. I 
wear a lot of plain clothes and cashmere 
jumpers. If it's cheap, comfortable, and 
fits; I'll wear it. If I'm desperate enough, 
I'd turn my girlfriend's 'Donnas' t-shirt 
inside out and wear it too, Edd. 

Cool people never get that 
desperate. 

Our parents are cool. Almost all have 
a steady job; and all, at least one child. 
They have already achieved everything 
we're so afraid of doing ourselves. The 
love and support, my parents gave me 
when I was growing, afforded me a lot of 
spare time. While they were preoccupied 
with raising me, I whiled my days away 
with uncool obsessions. When most of my 
peers were collecting football stickers, I 
was watching Dominick Diamond and 
Dexter Fletcher on 'GamesMaster', 
transcribing Sir Patrick Moore's cheats 
into the 'Sega News' zine my friends and 
I were making at the time. I also became 
a devoted x-phile, curating my own secret 
dossier of episode synopses. 

In the summer holidays I would spend 
a lot of that spare time with my Grandad; 
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My parents eventually let me put posters on my walls; 
but only if they were laminated. The first space worthy 
of this privilege was reserved for the Spice Girls. 


flocking terrain for Warhammer 40K, 
and sampling his record collection. 
One afternoon, upon collecting me 
after work I treated my mother to the 
impromptu rendition of 'Johnny Be 
Good' I rehearsed earlier that day. A 
couple of days later, after one of our 
frequent jaunts to Woodbridge - to stroll 
beside the Tide Mill, and complete the 
activity sheets in the Town museum - I 
bought a tape of Aswad's 'Warriors' from 
the bargain bin in Woolworths. Fuelled 
by sweets and Kia-Ora, I listened to it all 
afternoon; repeatedly rewinding to write 
down the lyrics. 

After spending a couple of summers 
home-alone - watching hours of MTV 
(US, before it became MTV Europe and 
Ireland) breaking only to eat sandwiches 
for lunch, and Supernoodles for high- 
tea - my parents bought me my first 
CD player. The first album proper I ever 
bought was 'Melancholy and The Infinite 
Sadness' by The Smashing Pumpkins. 

I remember how excited I was, at the 
opportunity to finally cross-reference the 
lyrics of 'Bullets With Butterfly Wings' with 
the ones I previously transcribed from 
a version I taped off the radio. Whilst I 
still regard this anecdote as indicative of 
relative cool I possessed in the past, when 
juxtaposed with the two CDs I bought 
before it, one can instantly observe, how 
inherently uncool I was. Nonetheless, 
I am not ashamed to confess: my first 
compilation was 'Now 28' and the first 
CD I ever owned, will always be MN8's 
'I've Got a Little Something for Yal' A 
family friend my age, was obsessed 
with Michael Jackson at the time. Her 
bedroom door wallpapered with his 
image, which she would cut out of the 
National Enquirer, and every weekly rag 
he was featured in. 

My parents eventually let me put 
posters on my walls; but only if they 
were laminated. The first space worthy 
of this privilege was reserved for the 
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Spice Girls. Alongside every fourteen- 
year-old fanatic, I had all their CDs, and 
would regularly taunt my friend Tom, that 
Sporty was considerably more attractive 
than Posh. Unlike Tom, I never bought 
Smash Hits - which would explain the 
menagerie of stickers, posters and other 
wank paraphernalia adorning his walls 
- but recall the jubilation at beating him 
to that exclusive Pepsi single 'Step To 
Me'; collecting my forty ring-pulls first! 
If you're cool, I doubt I'll be seeing you 
at their reunion. 

My parents let me go to gigs. 

The first I ever went, to was Alisha's 
Attic, at the Ipswich Corn Exchange. 
Smash Hits brought this momentous 
occasion to Tom's attention, as a plan 
hastily unfurled in 'double History'. 
One of my art teachers was there too, 
keeping an eye on us from the balcony 
seats, as we drank lemonade with the 
cool kids frequenting the floor. Their 
self-titled album is amazing. In fact, 
it's one of the last four I've listened to; 
counting down the cases on my CD 
player as follows: The Leif Ericsson, the 
first mix of an acoustic punk record I'm 
going to release, Acid Mother's Temple, 
and. ..Alisha'a Attic. I remember catching 
them with a ciggie before their encore, 
and an inclination towards the alternative 
forming within me; albeit towards a 
couple of fag-hag blonde redheads 
perceived as the edgiest monster Smash 
Hits could have ever spawned. 

Oh, how we push to transcend the 
limitations of our youth! How we race to 
be cool! Listening to the 'Men In Black' 
single at home, before taking the bus to 
drink stolen brown ale in the park with 
our bros! By the time B*Witched rolled 
into town - the following year - some of 
my cooler mates pissed on their limo. 

I used to like Limp Bizkit! And Korn! 
You'll never hear me deny it. Interviewed 


by The Evening Star whilst attending an 
exclusive preview of the 'Issues' album I 
was; and still have the cutting to prove it. 
We were given party bags and 'popkom'l 
Why would I seek to devalue any of those 
feelings that strangely made sense at the 
time? Puberty is embarrassing enough in 
itself; but to deny past tense in perpetual 
pursuit of what's presently cool, prevents 
the realisation of who you have become. 
Everyone has musical passions perceived 
as uncool; 'skeletons' in our closet- 
mindedness. I was ridiculed at school 
once: expressing an interest in a Bjork 
biography, leading, in turn, to the class 
bully crying out 'Lever fancies Bjork!', as 
our teacher entered the room. Needless 
to say, he had never heard of her, and 
did little to quell the furore that followed, 
at my expense. Ten consistent years later, 
that fancy was finally realised; I thought, 
as she took to the staqe, at Glastonbury 
2007. 

I don't want to admit it, but when I'm 
hung-over, only Nora Jones and a sweet 
cup of tea have the potential to make 
me feel myself again. I know Jon from 
Captain Everything shares the sentiment 
somewhat further. When I think of how 
much I love Captain Everything! I cannot 
help but contemplate: is it because 
they're cool, or so blatantly uncool? After 
all, they openly admit there's nothing 
better than playing 'Risk' - The Classic 
Game of World Domination. I'm not a 
fan myself, and abhor playing Monopoly; 
but if you wannabe my lover, you'll do 
good to get 'Dreamphone' out once in 
a while! When it comes to board games, 
I've played them all. I had a childhood, 
after all. Looking back on it as an adult, 
I can say with conviction, that 'I wasn't in 
such a hurry to get here'. Never stopping 
to consider what would tarnish my track- 
record, I eventually grew, into the person 
I was destined to be. 

Can all the cool, kids of today; 
honestly say the same? 8 

Chris Lever 
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Illustrations by: Steve Larder - stevejipwit@hotmail.com 
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Steve Larder writes a fanzine called Rum Lad and does a lot of very awesome drawings. You can see more of 
his work, and buy copies of his zines at http://www.stevelarder.co.uk/ 
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Send records for review to: Last Hours, Po Box 382, 456 -458 The Strand, London, WC2R ODZ 


Attention (again!) review fans! 

As promised the review section has changed. Again it's probably only temporary. Regardless, 
we now have a series of longer CD reviews. They were pulled out either because the review 
was interesting or because the CD was incredible, just because a CD wasn't pulled out 
though doesn't mean it's not incredible. We also had some very amazing illustrations done 
for the section too. Elsewhere in the reviews things remain much the same, zines, comics, 
books and the rest all got reviewed, and Andrew Culture is interviewed on p. 1 1 3. 


Reviews are done by: 
Alice scum - allyscum@hotmail.com 
Chris (12oh5) - slowergherkin@hotmail.com 
Chris Lever - lipglosszine@hotmail.com 
Edd - edd@rnzine.co.uk 
Greg - confrontandresist@hotmail.com 
Itch - thekingblues@yahoo.co.uk 
Jas - jas@pmzine.co.uk 
Joe - visionincision@hotmail.com 
Mikey D - phatmikeyd@hotmail.com 
Natalie - natalie@rnzine.co.uk 
Old Skool - cynic@rnzine.co.uk 
Tim - thehostsepia@hotmail.com 
Vince - vince.red@googlemail.com 

p.s. Any label PR people just add info@rnzine.co.uk to 
your mailing list - you won't endear yourself to any of us by 
spamming us all! 


999 
999 CD 

Another of the 77 bands being re-issued by 
Captain Brennan, 999 were a lot more inter- 
esting and musically accomplished than most 
of their contemporaries. Everyone knows their 
classics like Nasty Nasty, featured on here as 
one of three bonus tracks, and Emergency but 
there's plenty else on here well worth a listen. 
Distinctive vocals with that classic punk sneer 
mixed in, tunes, rock and attitude pity there's 
not a bit more anger, but hey this is good stuff 
anyway! (Old Skool) 

Captain Oi 

Al Baker & The Dole Queue 
On The Use of Jackboots 
I saw Al Baker a while ago in my mate's liv- 
ing room, and having listened to some of the 
other acts from that night to death (for exam- 
ple Russ Substance), I hadn't really checked 
out Al Baker again. So I was intrigued to pick 
up this CD and check it out. I was surprised, 
after a little reading, to find out that he has 
only been playing solo since the start of 
2006, and that makes this album even more 
impressive. The CD has a really Irish orfolky 
feel to it, and has some wicked instruments 
chucked in (lots of harmonica, a bit of fiddle) 
and some fuzzy vocal harmonies. If you're into 
your acoustic folky punk, with a nice laid back 
and sometimes bluesy edge, this is a good 
record to give a listen to. (Jas) 
www. wildcatmusic. org. uk 

Attack! Vipers! 

The Mirror and the Destroyer 
Well this is something a little bit special isn't it? 
A fuse lighting, fire drenched, foot stomping 
23 minutes of metallic punk rock. It seems 
incredible that an album this good is also 
the band's debut. There's a healthy variety, 
and tension, amongst all the songs; from Le 


Mort Noir which holds you down and batters 
you in the face through to Group Therapy 
which opens up with more space between 
the riffs and an emphasise on the rhythm. 
Influences seems myriad and unimportant, 
but if you need to know my ear's pick up 
on Converge, Botch, The Hope Conspiracy, 
Curl up and Die, and maybe bits of Orchid. 
Its fabulous, (edd) 

Rat Patrol Records 

Beerzone 

Against the flow + Strangle all the boy- 
bands 

Beerzone play simple sing along street/drunk 
punk. Plain and at some times underpowered, 
the best parts are the crew singing choruses 
that you can really imagine 200 drunk punks 
singing along to. Some songs seem quite 
boring though and theres a lot of repetition. 
Peter and the Test Tube babies started this 
kind of music, and if this kind of punk is what 
you fancy, you may be better off getting one 
of their records. But if you are a Beerzone fan 
you should get this as it's a re-release and 
has two albums clocking up 29 tracks on 
one CD, and a booklet of the bands history 
up to now. (Vince) 

Overground Records 

Big D and the Kids Table/ Brain Failure 
Beijing To Boston 

After enjoying recently released Big D album 
'Strictly Rude' immensely, I was intrigued to 
see they had released another CD around the 
same time - a split album with Chinese band 
Brain Failure. Apparently they're fairly big over 
the other side of the world. It's wicked to hear 
Dickie Barrett guesting on a couple of their 
tracks , but listening to these guys, it just sounds 
like Tim Armstrong is singing for them. Maybe 
that's their vocalist's natural singing voice, but 
it's really distracting just how similar it sounds. 
The only complaint I have about this band is 
all their lyrics are in English, it would be cooler 
if they were in Chinese. The Big D half of the 
split starts out in a promising way, with the first 
minute and a half being very chilled out. But 
then things seem to go downhill. Not being so 
much into the punk side of the band now, all 
but one of the tracks don't really appeal to me. 
However, the end of Digging In Your Nails turns 
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really good, and the last track of the CD, Ruin 
You, is an incredibly laid back reggae number. 
Overall, however, I much prefer Brain Failure's 
part on this record. (Jas) 

Household Nome 

Burning Times 
S/T 

The first release by this new Brighton hardcore 
band, who... oh fuck it, I'll let the opening 
lyrics spell it out "We reject those restrictions 
placed on us since birth. Classifications based 
on body type alone. Our bodies are our own 
and whoever we choose to love, fuck or 
take inside us. ...This is our's alone. ..This is 
Nuclear family war". This is raw, passionate 
hardcore punk and it's very best and for a 
3 piece they make a hell of a fucking noise. 
Abrasive but with excellent tunes, and not 
afraid to venture out to slightly doomy/post- 
rock areas to keep things interesting these 
guys give me hope that hardcore punk can not 
only be interesting musically but also lyrically 
and actually have something to say outside 
of the Frat boy antics of being stabbed in the 
back and hating people. Brilliant. (Mikey D) 
Tadpole Records 

Capguns 'n' Coke/ The Grizzley Ends 
Split CD 

I got hold of this CD because I really like The 
Grizzley Ends. It starts with the Capguns 'n' 
Coke, and they are pretty good. The first song 
comes in nice and fast, with some decent Cap- 
tain Everythingl-esque sloppy vocals. There is a 
little too much whining guitar for my tastes, but 
there are also a lot of nice vocal harmonies and 
catchy choruses. Another thing I found was the 
songs were a little too long. The cover of Long 
Way From Home was cool and highlighted the 
similarities between the bands. The Grizzley 
Ends kick in on track 7 and it made me smile 
to realise that by far their longest song clocks 
in at 2:20. I really like Tayus's vocals and they 
although the mix of vocals with all the other 
instruments on this recording seems weird to 
my ears, they still sound brilliant. Tight as you 
like, the band blasts through their six songs with 
much more catchy bits than you would think 
possible to fit into a minute and a half. If you 
count yourself as a fan of lovely fast catchy pop 
punk, this CD is a must-have addition to your 
collection. (Jas) 

www. myspoce. com/squintyjoerecords 
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The Ergs! / Lemuria 7" 

How fucking awesome are The Ergs! Infections 80s style punk with the catchiest lead riff, 
cheesy lyrics about girls and simplistic structure. The first time I put this on I was feeling a 
little down, but The Ergs saved me. They are the best feel good band I have heard in ages. 
Yes! The pop punk love fest spreads over to the Lemuria side, they even throw in a talented 
lady on vocals to spice things up. As soon as it finished we sat up and said "Let's do a John 
Peel and hear that second song again please" (12oh5's group review session) 

Yo-Yo Records 

The Ergs! / Grabass Charlestons 7" 

The Ergs: Surely everybodies favourite pop punk band? Another set of great songs from the 
band; riotous hooks that stay embedded for days to come, beautiful vocals and generally 
incredible music! What's not to love? If you haven't heard them yet do yourself a favour 
and get on top of it. Grabass Charlestons get slightly upstaged because of The Ergs, but 
still manage to hold their own with their drum/vocal-Leatherface style. Their side is definitely 
worth listening to. But this split really belongs to The Ergs, (edd) 

No Idea Records 
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Mad Caddies 
Keep It Going 

It's the summer of 2001 , it's a warm, sunny 
day and I'm with all my friend's in one of 
their gardens. We're invariably listening 
to one of these bands, or possibly NOFX, 
Capdown, the Vandals or Less Than Jake. 
It's an uncomplicated summer for me, no 
school, no parents just six weeks sleeping on 
people's sofas listening to pop punk wearing 
ridiculously oversized shorts, and eating a 
ridiculous amount of pizza. Over the course 
of the following year I discovered other 
bands, found hardcore and slowly started 
listening less and less to Fat Wreck, and Fat 
Wreck-esque bands. But with these three 
albums sitting in front of me I'm wondering 
who's going to have aged better. 

Mad Caddies' 'Keep it Going' is head and 
shoulders above the other two albums. It's 
a powerful mix of reggae, punk and ska with 
bits of dixieland and jazz mixed in where 
necessary. It takes a tour across the forgot- 
ten areas of the USA, and seems to have 
a particular fascination with New Orleans 
judging by the cover and a number of song 
lyrics. Personally it feels like the most accom- 
plished of their five albums. It's probably no 
bad thing that the juvenile songs that made 
'Duck and Cover' and 'Quality Softcore' 
have been purged and whilst elements of 
their bright, excitable hooks remain they're 
tempered by a more contemplative brass 
section and darkness to the lyrical content. 
An impressive record. 


Strung Out 
Black Hawks over LA 

No Use For a Name's music has also fared 
well. It always feels slightly tragic that they've 
been around for 20 years yet Tony Sly et al 
have spent their whole existence sitting in 
the shadow of bands like Lagwagon and 
NOFX. It's unfair too, musically NUFAN 
are more interesting that Lagwagon and the 
likes, even if they're never as interesting as 
NOFX. Listening to what is in all but name 
their greatest hits feels odd not because the 
music still seems fresh but because the songs 
are endlessly familiar, as though they formed 
the musical background to my adolescence 
but I'm only just able to remember it. I 
think they made a mistake trying to cram 
26 songs onto one CD but the quality runs 
high throughout and if you're looking for 
nostalgia over the 90s and early 2000s I 
can't think of a better place to find it. 

Strung Out fall, unforgivably, flat on their 
face. 'Blackhawks over Los Angeles' is so 
full of cliches that it would surely embar- 
rass even Anti-Flag. The record wails from 
one cliched punk-metal hook to the next 
neatly topped by frustratingly unintelligent 
'political' lyrics. Perhaps the 'politics' of the 
band were always this clumsy. Still, it's an 
unimpressive record and makes you wonder 
why the band still operates when they have 
nothing new, or interesting to contribute. 

Still two out of three albums being keepers 
isn't bad. It's just a shame I no longer have 
a garden to dance around in! (edd) 

Fat Wreck Chords 


No Use For a Name 
All the Best Songs 


Champion 

Different directions - the last show 
Out of Seattle, Washington, most people 
came across Champion in their seven years 
of existence. Playing straight-edge hardcore 
they had infectious sing alongs and incredible 
drum lines. This then is their last record made 
from the final show. It's two discs, a DVD and 
the CD. The CD left me underwhelmed, the 
nature of the band means that most of the 
time the microphone is in the crowd with kids 
singing, unfortunately they never seem to 
be singing into the mic, so you get left with 
Champion's music, with the occasional slightly 
dumb comments about straightedge between 
songs. The DVD blew me away. The energy, 
craziness and intensity of the final show hits 
you hard. It's one of the best live show DVDs 
I've seen with multiple camera angles be- 
ing used sympathetically and perfect sound 
quality. It also has a bunch of interviews with 
the band and fans from over the years. Even 
if you were never that into Champion, the 
DVD's worth getting just to see an amazing 
hardcore show, (edd) 

Bridge Nine Records 

Chuck Regan 
Feast or Famine 

When Hot Water Music split, all but Chuck 
went to form The Draft. Chuck has embraced 
the good ol'boy musical tools of a fiddle, a 
mouthorgan and a banjo. Plus, at a guess, 
fishing, summer evenings on the porch sip- 
ping whiskey and the love of a good woman. 
The general feel of this album does sneak up 
on you, as it's not until third in 'California 
Burritos' that the alt-country elements pop in 
and out at varying points, but much of 'Feast 
or Famine' has a romantic, mature feel to 
it. Closer 'Do What You Do' is the song of 
a man in love: What is clear is that Chuck 
Ragan still has that killer of a voice and the 
ability to write beautiful words sung like they're 
his last. (Alice) 

Side One Dummy 

Circus act 

Sleepwalking the tightrope 
Circus act's third and final offering. The sad 
passing of this band is a real shame as it's a 
stronger offering than last year's "This Is Your 
Destination", which was an amazing album 
in itself. More driving, punchier songs, and 
more the feeling you get when you see this 
incredible band live. Why they never became 
world famous and My Chemical Toilet even 
bother is beyond me. Covered in pop hooks 
and punk rock melodies this band really will 
be missed. It's very rare these days we get 
spoilt to hear bands like this - excellent musi- 
cians who write hook-laden songs written with 
thought provoking lyrics. Their last recording 
is a record you should own by a great band. 
(Tim Holehouse) 

Nothing to prove records 

Contempt 

Who Needs Diplomacy? CD 
Contempt have been knocking out punk 
rock tunes since '84. They play mid tempo 
- fast anarcho punk rock with a street style 
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almost "Oi" style What marks them out from 
most bands of this style is their political lyrics 
covering issues such as war, poverty, human 
rights, animal rights, anti-fascism, anti-racism 

and anti-capitalism you get the idea. To 

me this lot are a superior mix of Conflict and 
GBH with plenty of samples and soundbites 
thrown in. This recording has a lovely clear 
mix that throws every note and grunt in your 
face! (Old Skool) 

Active Distribution 

Dan Potthast 

Sweets, Meats and Eyeballs 
This is the UK double CD release of two of Pot- 
thast's albums, which were originally put out 
on Asian Man. There are also two brand new 
tracks at the start of the first CD, I guess they're 
there to make you feel like you need this com- 
pilation even if you already have the originals. 
The case and CDs are garish pink and yellow, 
which just makes them more endearing. Inside 
the cover, where lyrics and other waffle would 
usually be found, is just a picture of Dan and 
a fluffy dog, which is another ingenious piece 
of design for this release. Aesthetics aside, if 
you've heard MU330, or seen Dan touring 
his solo stuff, you will have an idea of what 
to expect from Sweets, Meats and Eyeballs. 
Sweet sounding acoustic guitar music, with a 
few other instruments chucked in at various 
points. This album epitomises big fat value 
for money if you own neither of the original 
albums already. If you've seen Dan and like 
what he does, get hold of this. (Jas) 

Gravity DIP 

Dave House 

See That No One Else Escapes 
I hadn't sat down and considered what I 
thought about Dave House's solo stuff until I 
put this album on. And despite my prejudice 
that piano's should not be used, ever, I en- 
joyed this (which is saying something). This is 
very poppy, and melodic, with tons of sugary 
harmonies. It's also very American sounding, 
somewhat reminiscent of the Beach Boys in 
places. Being a sucker for any song involv- 
ing London, 'Trafalgar Square To Anywhere' 
makes me smile - after missing many a last 
train back from Kingston and having to trek 
back on the night bus to Trafalgar Square, I 
can relate to everything it. This is the song that 
makes up my mind this is a good CD. The 
complex construction of this album, making 
just a handful of instruments and vocal har- 
monies seem like an orchestra, is impressive, 
but listening to these songs stripped down 
would be just as good - in fact I think I would 
prefer it. An awesome album. If you like 
hooky poppy feel-good acoustic stuff, then 
listen to it. (Jas) 

Gravity DIP 

Deny Everything 
Fire This Time 

This band couldn't sound more like Kid Dyna- 
mite if they tried. But I think that's the point. 
The good news is I bloody love Kid Dynamite, 
so it's not really a problem for me. But if origi- 
nality is your bag, it is not to be found here. 
Short, fast and angry, Deny Everything might 
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just explode your hifi. The energy makes this 
album great fun, along with intelligent lyrics 
and great song titles like 'turn the TV off and 
read a book, please' and 'in love with life, 
unpleased with the present state of things'. 
Their attitude and approach sum up the way 
a lot of people feel about the world right now, 
except they manage to express it through ex- 
cellent hardcore punk songs with sweet sweet 
melodies. Ahhh... (12oh5) 

Yo-Yo Records 

Dodsdomd 
7 Deadly Sins 

A concept 7inch about the 7 Deadly Sins with 
each song being dedicated to one, open- 
ing up with the excellent 'Lust'. Dodsdomd 
play powerful and rocked out crust punk 
with slightly raspy vocals. The recording and 
layout are excellent for this type of music and 
it all wraps up into a pretty damn good little 
record. (Mi key D) 

Havoc Records 

Eastfield 

Urban Rail punk 2xCD 
Eastfield have been playing for over a decade. 
They have carried the torch of train-spotter 
punk since the demise of Blyth Power of whom 
it must be said they also resemble musically. 
They play political benefit gigs all over the 
place as well as sharing the bill with all forms 
of "punk" rock music. This discography has 
remastered tracks and is once again self 
released, this band deserve DIY respect even 
if their tuneful foot tapping pub punk rock 
sound doesn't appeal, personally I think 
they're great! (Old Skool) 

Baszdmeg 

El Nudo 

7" 

Screaming Japanese mangle thrash - they 
surfaced a couple of years back with a 3" 
compact disc and a split 7" but have laid dor- 
mant since then. Now they return with this 1 1 
track EP that blasts by in what seems like five 
minutes. The pictures of these guys wrestling, 
complete with masks, give the hint that this is 
all going to be chaotic and there's no let down 
musically: lots of screaming, a constant bar- 
rage of speed and riffage - a complete battery 
of insane screeching thrash. (Bob) 

DSK Records, USA 

Episode 

7" 

This is an oddity - no song titles, no info: just 
a screened dust sleeve and an insert with all 
the lyrics type up like a long letter. I'm guessing 
that this is a product of Portland. Bombastic 
blow out, over the top guitar solo laden feed- 
back core that of course takes it influences 
from Bristol, via the land of the rising sun. 
Great muffled vocals, totally chaotic sound 
and despite the sloppy approach they're 
aiming for, they manage to hold it together 
with a tightness to match any straight forward 
hardcore band. Solid release. (Bob) 
Self-release? 



Army Of Flying Robots 
Life Is Cheap 

Holy fucking Christ. I'd heard Army Of 
Flying Robot's name or seen it dotted 
around on flyers for the last 2 years or 
so but had never had the chance to see 
them properly until they played with Perth 
Express last year. Having just seen them 
last week in a tiny bar in Brighton and 
having my face ripped off, after buying 
this I think I may have found my new 
favourite UK band. Like the best bands, 
comparisons to other artists are pretty 
useless but in terms of descriptions, AOFR 
play a completely raging form of thrashy 
hardcore which at times is sometimes 
unbearably (if it wasn't so good) fast and 
intense, but also not afraid to explore 
more subdued and quiet moments as well 
as breaking into some incredible straight 
up hardcore punk sections. Both live and 
on record I found myself grinning from 
ear to ear and waving my fist/ rocking the 
fuck out countless times and it's been a 
while since a band has come along and 
floored me in such a way. Really, really 
something. Please buy this and support a 
fucking amazing band. (Mikey D) 

SuperFi Records 


Friqits 
S/t EP 

Anyone who saw Ghost Mice on their last 
UK tour would have also seen the lad who 
was driving them around, a kid from Ireland 
called Dylan. This is Dylan's band's first EP, 
also the first release on his own label which 
is linked to the house where he lives and puts 
on shows. There's a short but very sweet intro 
to the CD explaining they started out just 2 
months before this was recorded, which is 
pretty impressive. It's basically fast messy gruff 
melodic punk stuff, with lots of distortion which 
is nice to hear. There are some nice break- 
downs and gang vocals littered around, too, 
and these are the kind of songs I can imagine 
being picked up by the crowd and chucked 
right back with even more enthusiasm. Overall 
this is a wicked first EP and I think this band 
would be a treat live. (Jas) 

Hideaway Records - www.myspace.com/ 
hideawayrecords 

Government Warning 
Arrested 7" 

4 song follow up to their 2006 debut album 
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"No Moderation" showing that a little time, 
just like with wine, matures hardcore punk. 
For me, this band is one of the finest around 
at the moment so this record is no disap- 
pointment. The driving angst statement of 
intent that is the title track stirs emotion while 
the 3 remaining, faster thrashers raise the 
adrenalin to vein bulging, red face mode. 
Great for psyching yourself up to. These guys 
are pissed off. (Bob) 

Grave Mistake , USA 

Hard Skin 
Make My Tea 7" 

New American release from South London's 
finest. The title track, a love song dedicated 
to that special person who cooks food for 
you, is lifted from their second, and latest 
album "Same Meat, Different Gravy." Two 
new b-sides, firstly an all out attack on the 
town of Romford, declaring it "full of scum 
and wankers" and a rocking little ditty about 
drinking and smoking high quality products 
like Barley wine and John Player Specials. 
Great record, with some of the best sleeve 
art I have ever seen. (Bob) 

Feral Ward, USA 

Hard Skin 

We Are The Wankers 7" 

Another new single from Hard Skin - this time a 
special Japanese release by Rudeness. Again, 
the title track is taken from the last album: a 
sing-a-long against the type of people that 
buy their clothes in Top Shop. On the flip 
there are a couple of new songs, one about 
egg fried rice ("on it's own, it's fucking nice") 
and the melodic, Blitz-esque "Fat Bob The 
Builder" - a ballad about a builder who has 
to sign on, and can't get a shag. This time they 
have a pop at Slough: "it's a shithole town" 
apparently. (Bob) 

Rudeness , Japan 

Have Heart 

The Things we Carry 

This is a pretty awesome hardcore band from 
Boston, USA. There's some beautiful two-step 
inspiring beats, sing alongs and anthem lyrics. 
Sometimes it feels ever so slightly generic but 
if you're into postive straightedge hardcore 
(In My Eyes etc.) then you should check these 
guys out, they're good and I reckon they'll be 
even better live! (edd) 

Bridge Nine records 

Hey Colossus 
Project: Death 

So this is the end? Well at least it's such a 
fantastic end. Recorded in two days last De- 
cember it sounds like the band played these 
tracks in some dark dungeon with a rapt 
group of scientists recording it for posterity. 
Either that or it was recorded through a mat- 
tress. Still, somehow the drums sounding like 
they're underwater, and the bass swaddled in 
cotton wool works. It just makes it sound even 
heavier, darker, bleaker. This is raw hardcore 
that pushes all the right buttons. Stealing licks 
from Black Sabbath but taking communion 
with Cursed and the Melvins. The tracks burn 
white hot till they melt down into a sludge of 
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Hostage Life 
Walking Papers 

We'll get it out of the way quickly: this is my album of 2007 without question. Last year I 
gave their first album, 'Sing for the enemy', a fairly ambivalent review. Lil of Household 
Name said I'd missed the point of the record. How right he was! Still it took me two months 
to get round to putting their new record, 'Walking Papers', in the CD player. It has only 
rarely been outside it since then. Formed in 2002, Hostage Life play a raw, emotionally 
visceral brand of punk rock. They've taken the nihilism and frustration of everyday life and 
mixed it up with influences from the likes of Propagandhi, The Clash, and Strike Anywhere. 
Their latest album is as near perfect as any album I've ever heard. There are sing alongs, 
catchy guitar hooks, cynicism, political insight and humour. 

The band's first song, 'We will make you crawl', acts as a statement explaining how, 'I 
don't give a fuck if you dance to this'. Except they surely know there's no way not to dance, 
and sing, to a song this infectious. And from there you can't stop this juggernaut of a 
record. 'Sons of Hostage Life' perfectly dissects working life, 'This Song Was written by a 
committee' shows the banality and ridiculousness of most of the music industry, whilst '... 
Cola commercial' cuts through the bullshit inherent to consumerism and capitalism. And 
that's just the first four songs! 


It's hard to adequately describe an album this good in words so in the the words of the 
band, 'Stop reading and just listen to the fucking songs.' (edd) 

Household Name Records 


raging bass lines and fiery lyrics only to rise 
phoenix like to an apocalyptic end. Not quite 
as fantastic as their album Hey Colossus II, 
but still fairly astonishing! (edd) 

Jonson Family Records - www.jonsonfamily. 
com 

J Church 

The Horror Of Life 

Should you have by-passed J Church in your 
punk rock life, they've been going since '92 
and released... 1001 7" singles and - this 
is not an exaggeration because I checked 
on the internet - 23 albums. For this reason 


alone, I'm concerned of anyone deciding J 
Church is your new favourite band. You'd be 
as old as frontman and only original member 
Lance Hahn is before you got the entire back- 
catalogue. This is their first musical output 
in three years and Lance has not let up and 
evidently has honed the craft of writing intelli- 
gent pop-punk songs (1 6 within half an hour!) 
to perfection. Each song flies by before you 
get time to get bored, and the lyrics hammer 
in you, avoiding any bullshit. It's splattered 
with venom, wonderfully accompanied by a 
relentless rhythm and charge. There's sad- 
ness in droves, in standout tracks 'If I Have 
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to Dance Then I Don't Want Your Revolution, 
' Viva la Muerte' 'Unrequited' and the title 
track, but it's so ass-whipping you can't help 
but smile. (Alice) 

No Idea records 

Joey Shithead Keithley 
Band of Rebels CD 

Joey of DOA has become abit like the Cana- 
dian version of Lemmy - a national treasure 
in his home territory despite being decidedly 
critical of almost everything it stands for. This 
is kinda like a "folky" version of DOA but 
with not much "folk". The lyrics are simple 
but great songs of resistence. I guess Joey is 
the Joe Hill of the post punk generation , not 
that there's much "post" about Joey's "punk". 
A must for DOA fans and anarcho folk music 
types alike! (Old Skool) 

Sudden Death 

Jonny Manak and the Depressives 
Rebound Town 

Catchy, fast, danceable, poppy rock and 
roll mixed with punk. If that sounds like fun 
to you then get this record. I do like this 
brand of Punk'n'roll, it's 200mph and catchy 
as hell. Popping bass, choppy guitars with 
rock'n'roll solos and vocals. The lyrics don't 
say much: songs about girls, skating, city life 
and rock'n'roll. The strange thing is that Jonny 
Manak is a pro skater and the publicity adver- 
tises that he's sponsored by clothing brands 
and energy drinks. Also he plays each instru- 
ment on the recording, not the Depressives. 
There's not a lot of pace changing and the 
speed wears thin by track 14. (Vince) 

Reach Around records 

Leftover Crack/ Citizen Fish 
Deadline split CD 

Going to protest at the G8 this summer I had 
a 16 hour coach ride to Germany to fill. I 
spent most of it listening to this split. Actually I 
spent most of it listening to the Leftover Crack 
side. I think these are the best songs they've 
ever recorded. Then again, travelling to a 
counter-summit where you know the police 
are going to tear gas you, water cannon you, 
and if they arrest you probably beat you up, 
it's refreshing to hear Stza's dulcet tone talk- 
ing about killing 'sycophant cop-callers', and 
see him call for a 'violent armed insurgency 
[and] behead the greedy, fat, controlling pigs 
of the world!' Amazing. However I was slightly 
underwhelmed by Citizen Fish's half of the 
split. I'm a fan, but wasn't into their LoC and 
Choking Victim covers. And the cover art is 
awful. These are minor points in comparison 
to the genius of Leftover Crack's half of the 
split, (edd) 

Fat Wreck Chords 

The Leif Ericsson 
S/t 

Where oh where would the UK punk scene 
(and even scenes throughout the world) be 
without the heavy influence of Leatherface? 
Here on The Leif Ericsson's eponymous debut, 
Frankie Stubbs' creative authority cannot be 
underestimated. I would be being unfair to 
write the Leif Ericsson off because of this 
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though, as being main players on the scene 
(splits with Beecher and Milloy on In At The 
Deep End and Crackle respectively, sharing 
members in Billy No Mates, Propagumbhis, 
Spy Vs Spy, and Future Adventures) they have 
given as much to contemporary UK punk as 
they may be borrowing from others. Most 
importantly, the songs are good. 'Explode 
Your Heart' is a blast of a bittersweet anthem 
and 'Twelve Years in the Making' stomps all 
over any punk rock burnouts or weekenders. 
The Leif Ericsson sing along gruffly like four 
blokes who have been there, lost their shirt 
and hitched a lift back many times before. 
This collection of 1 1 melodic hardcore songs 
races by, with the lyrics as angry, determined 
and relentless as the beat. (Alice) 

Bombed Out Records 

The Mercury League / The Dauntless Elite 
7" 

Two tracks from each of the bands on this 
seven inch. Whatever anyone says about The 
Mercury League's pinch harmonics, this is a 
good effort from our Sunderland friends. A 
little cheesy, but great harmonies, singalongs 
galore and they keep it fast and fun. Produc- 
tion is an improvement on the EP, which 
finally does this great band justice, although 
a recording doesn't get the energy of the live 
show. I'm also glad that Benson is back in the 
saddle! The Dauntless Elite tracks are great, 
although we suspect some Blink 182 has 
been planted in the first song. The songs are 
catchy as hell and they don't let a singalong 
opportunity go by either. The songs aren't as 
straightforward as the ones on the album and 
they are a bit faster as well, which is never a 
bad thing. (12oh5's group review session) 
Yo-Yo Records 

The Meteors 

Hymns for the Hellhound 
The Meteors proudly and without modesty 
take responsibility for the Psychobilly genre's 
formulation and have made the rules since 
the band's inception in 1980. As a result, 
even without having heard much from their 
previous efforts (which as you can imagine 
of band with a 27 year history is extensive to 
say the least), one can hazard a guess 'Hymns 
for the Hellhound' is no huge departure from 
what has gone before. Such specific genres 
do suffer somewhat from having very distinc- 
tive styles - this time a stand-up bass, classic 
rock'n'roll song structure, lyrics inspired by 
science fiction and horror. There is some 
comfort in always knowing what you're going 
to get, and with the Meteors that is going to 
be a great ghoulish party. Much of 'Hymns. . .' 
surfs along at a smooth and fittingly creepy 
pace such as 'Endless Sleep', before picking 
up for a good ol'boogie on instrumental 'The 
Cutter Cuts While the Widow Weeps'. The 
album closes with a hidden track - a daft little 
ditty about roadies, encapsulating what must 
be the Meteor raison d'etre - to have a great 
fucking time. (Alice) 

People Like You... 



Moral Dilemma 
Right To Remain Silent 
London punk band Moral Dilemma have 
had it harder than some to get their debut 
effort out, but now it is here and it seems 
to be well worth it. They toiled away to 
scrape together the money to record this 
first album, saving up enough to record it 
in a 1 9-hour-straight marathon session in 
the studio overseen by maestro Pete Miles 
and with Itch Fox (King Blues) trekking 
down to lend a hand with production. 
They then had problems finding a way 
to distribute the CD, but here it finally is, 
packaged in a striking sleeve designed by 
Kieran from The Restarts. The band plays 
fast, dirty, catchy punk rock music with 
very politically astute and cutting lyrics. 
They will play anywhere, from the stages of 
Rebellion Festival in Blackpool to London 
squats where crowd members are taking 
a piss in front of the speakers (one of my 
more amusing memories of seeing them). 
The relentless pace is kicked off at the start 
of the first song 'Never Surrender', and is 
driven right through the CD by drummer 
Pasty. One of the first things that struck 
me about this recording is that singer lead 
singer Craig's voice sounds more raw and 
a little deeper than live, but this is no bad 
thing, if anything it gives the songs a more 
furious edge. Chloe's voice compliments 
this on choruses, joining in as backup and 
somehow remembering the words while 
her left hand does acrobatics over the bass 
frets. The theme of the album is set by the 
title track (the song refers to Jean Charles 
de Menezes) and cover picture, with the 
theme of most songs being anti-war, 
against the current climate of anti-terror 
policing, or just highlighting the apathy 
of a lot of people who are absorbing the 
media without thinking for themselves. The 
last track 'The Bastard Sons', about Israel, 
is one of my favourites on the album. With 
a change of pace, and a bit of harmonica 
chucked in for good measure, it's a fully 
formed gem of a song, and a proper high 
forthe CD to end on. This album is busting 
with intelligent observations and I'm glad 
Moral Dilemma took the time to do the 
tracks justice in the crisp recording, where 
a lot of bands in this genre wouldn't have 
bothered. (Jas) 

Madman Records 
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PJ and Gaby/Neil Sutherland 
Be realistic: Demand the impossible 
PJ & Gaby play acoustic folk punk that's 
emotive and outspoken. Musically they 
compliment each other: PJ's loud and 
passionate sing/shout and Gaby's soft 
and beautiful singing voice. Their music 
is sweet and angry in turn but the target 
of their songs: the government, war etc 
remains the same. 

Neil Sutherland's music is eclectic, positive 
folk punk. Well crafted, orginal and uplift- 
ing tunes that make you smile. His politics 
are subtle which works really well and his 
optimism is infectious. 

As for the product itself, how DIY can 
you get? The split comes in a handmade 
cardboard case, a spray painted cd and 
half envelopes fixed to the inside to hold 
the CD and notes. The lyric sheet is hand 
written and has little comic images of each 
of them. I'm trying not to be a sycophantic 
reviewer but all the songs on the split are 
well written, passionate and well recorded. 
The only thing is that some of the harmo- 
nies sound a bit off on the recording, which 
is a shame as that's not true of their live 
shows. Also although I loved the case, I 
don't think it takes care of the CD in the 
long run so I put it in another sleeve. 

Although the sound of PJ & Gaby and Neil 
are markedly different, they have unifying 
themes: the importance of friendship and 
the belief that the world can be a better 
place. This album has made up part of 
the soundtrack to my summer. Essential 
acoustic. (Vince) 

To The Drifters 


Paul Baribeau 
S/tCD 

I put on a show for Ghost Mice on their recent 
UK tour and they asked if their friend Paul 
could play as well. I said, 'Sure' and didn't 
really think much more of it. Paul Baribeau 
played the most amazing set I've ever wit- 
nessed. I think everyone in the room feel in 
love with him during the evening. Paul plays 
beautiful acoustic songs about heartbreak, 
disappointment, love and life. He sings emo, 
but without sentimentality, hyperbole or bad 
breakdowns. This album doesn't quite capture 
how incredible he was live, but is still an es- 


sential purchase, (edd) 

Plan-lt-X records 

Random Hand 
Change Of Plan 

This Keighley four-piece switches from genre 
to genre effortlessly in all their songs, and 
nearly every one has some fairly heavy stuff 
chucked in there. They pay homage to ska, 
reggae, rock, metal and more in this first full 
length. There's even a hint of Dixieland at the 
start of Tenant of Rotherwood Hall, a snide 
look at signing onto benefits, and every genre 
is played with amazing tightness and compe- 
tence. This must be down to their relentless 
touring all over the UK with a ton of bigger 
bands than themselves. The CD manages to 
capture a lot of the band's live intensity and 
energy, which almost makes up for the fact 
you can't watch Robin jumping around during 
the tracks. Socially aware topics and down 
to earth lyrics also make this CD for me. An 
excellent debut out of K-town. (Jas) 

Riot Music - www.riotmusic.co.uk 

Rebelation 
State Of The Union 

If you've ever seen Rebelation, you'll know 
half of the entertainment is in watching all of 
the members trying to cram onto the stage. 
Unfortunately, this is lost in the band's record- 
ings, but they are bloody good. They seem to 
jam on forever, 1 2 songs clocking in at over an 
hour long, and the last song over 1 0 minutes 
on its own, but it's what a good chilled out 
soulful reggae CD like this should be. With 
lots of instrumental breaks and a truckload of 
inoffensive brass, there's nothing here to turn 
off the discerning ear. A good one to chuck 
on the stereo, fire up a BBQ and get some 
nice cold beers out. Or, with the summer 
we're having, wrap up in a blanket and turn 
the central heating up. (Jas) 

Do The Dog 

Resistance 77 

Songs for a Nanny State Cd 
Well apparently they've been called "right 
wing" but they say they don't want politics! 
Funny name to have then? But these lyrics 
are just stupid, contradictory macho rubbish 
(except for the one about Live Aid), and the 
music is no better than your average thug 
Oi punk. Don't bother with it they don't care 
anyway! Ha Ha! (Old Skool) 

Captain Oi 

Ruiner 

Prepare to be Let Down 
These guys play fast. My first thought on listen- 
ing to the record through was of 'Year One' 
by American Nightmare. 'Prepare to be Let 
Down' has the same urgency and sense of 
desperation running through it. There's more 
going on though than just that, there's more 
melody to guitars and, for lack of better words, 
groove in the rhythm. Lyrically the band can 
rival any previous band you care to mention. 
In short a fairly essential album if you like 
hardcore music, (edd) 

Bridge Nine Records 


Shermer 

Hope Is An Anchor 

The closest I got to seeing Shermer is when I 
went to the Windmill and walked in at the end 
of their set, and all of my friends seemed to 
revel in telling me how stupid I was for missing 
it. Well, I hope you are all happy, I sat myself 
down and listened to this for you. They're a 
3-piece, but seem to make themselves sound 
a lot bigger, like You Me and the Atom Bomb 
and Chillerton manage to do. There are lots 
of 'gang' vocals (can you call them that when 
there's only a couple of people?), and tons 
of guitar, only held back in my opinion by 
the length of some of the breakdowns. Now 
I had better try and do a better job next time I 
attempt to see them, as I think they probably 
nail it live. (Jas) 

Art For Blind - www.artforblind.com 

Siberia 

7" 

Another new Spanish band that's giving me 
kicks. Side project of all Horror members, 
they drop the d-beat style, changing to slick 
old school raging thrash that exploded across 
Europe in the mid-late 1980s. The primitive 
production values give this record a noisy, fuzz 
laden sound similar to that of Discharge, the 
first Ripcord flexi or maybe some of the more 
chaotic Japanese punk of the time. Can't wait 
to hear more. (Bob) 

Trash Punk Guerrilla , Spain 

Strawberry Blondes 
Rise Up 

I was pleasantly surprised by this offering from 
Deck Cheese records. It is one of the better 
things they have released in recent years. 
Street Punk in the vein of early Rancid with 
catchy hooks and anthemic sing-a-longs in all 
the right places. It's not something I'd usually 
listen to, but the rock'n'roll vibe did keep my 
interest and ensure it wasn't too 'samey'. It 
does start to wear a little as it goes on (lots of 
talk about revolution, pretty polished sound) 
but they retain an upbeat, gritty punk sound 
throughout with some qood stand out tracks. 
(1 2oh5) 

Deck Cheese Records 

Stea knife, 

Parallel universe of the Dead 
14 tracks that should keep all Steaknife and 
Spermbird fans happy. The lyrics remain dark 
and thankfully still audible in Mr Hollis's dis- 
tinctive style. If you don't know the Spermbirds 
- then you should go borrow a disc off some- 
one who has a better music collection than 
yours, this would also make a good addiction 
to any collection. (Old Skool) 

Boss Tuneage 

The Subhumans 
Internal Riot CD 

Yes its true only 20 years since the last LP and 
The Subhumans have done a rare feat (not 
for the first time) and produced a great bunch 
of songs that sound as good as their earlier 
stuff! Lyrics from Dick still hit the mark with 
his humourous very personal take on politics. 
Ok its not quite as edgy or angry sounding 
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as The Day the Country Died, but this is a 
yard stick that most punk bands half the age 
of the Subhumans never manage to measure 
up to! And just as impressive for a band that 
has labels like Fat and Southern offering them 
serious money this is a self released album on 
"their" own Bluurg records and distributed 
equally amongst the DIY and commercial 
scene. Get it from your local DIY distro now! 
(Old Skool) 

Bluurg 

$un$hine republic 

Ransack Your Mansack and Beer Crew 
Round 1 

The development of $un$hine Republic over 
the years has been pretty immense. Starting 
out as a Pantera-esque metal band through 
to a thoughtful epic metal behemoth, and 
to their split with Flatlands on Super fi a few 
years ago, this band has grown musically, 
and matured into a sound that is now more 
artistic and challenging. Riffs are replaced 
by massive sound structures and true desire 
to innovate. First CD, the nearly 20 minutes 
'Ransack Your Mansack' (which is either the 
best title ever or the worst), is brilliant. It's a 
massive monolith building like Godzilla ready 
to fight mothra. This is probably my favourite 
thing I've heard from one of my favourite UK 
bands. 'Beer Crew Round 1 ' starts in a differ- 
ent, almost Zen, way. Chimes of cymbals and 
off kilter drumming and chatting slowly build 
into a beautiful wall of feedback and noise 
with clattering cymbals bashing away in the 
background. Imagine recording the sound of 
a very tall building slowly collapsing to the 
ground and you're only part of the way there. 
The effect of both CD's is the sound of a truly 
innovative band mastering their craft to its 
maximum effect. (Tim Holehouse) 

Kroyon records 

Suns of Thunder 
Gimme, Gimme some more 
Like the guy with the gun to his head on the 
cover of this record, Swansea's finest weed 
smoking & riff laden rock behemoths attack 
you from the off. The title track goes straight 
for the jugular, the riffs sounding bigger and 
meatier than their last offering 'Last of the 
High Rollers', which was also a great piece of 
work. But this record has more energy and a 
real sense of urgency. Next up is one of their 
well known live favourites 'The Curse of the 
Mothertruckers', which goes on about killing 
emo kids for some reason (I'm guessing it's 
hard to avoid kids with fruity haircuts on the 
streets of Swansea these days). If these kids 
had any taste, they'd probably all own this CD 
and not jizz their pocket money at Toni and 
Guy. The closer 'Mclarens Holy Smoke' proves 
how tight this lot are and provides an excellent 
bookend to a superb ER 'Gimme Some More' 
is an excellent piece of work and vocals from 
Greg are superior to their sterling last effort. 
The band sound so together now and the riffs 
get catchier and catchier to the point your 
humming them in your sleep. I can't wait to 
hear a full length album now. I raise my joint 
to Suns of Thunder! (Tim Holehouse) 

Whot the deuce records 
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Rydell 

Anchors and Parachutes 

This is not some grand reunion album but in fact an anthology of one of the UK emo/hard- 
core scene's most unlucky bands. Rydell, a band with little hometown support and who's 
US tour was planned to start around 1 1 th September 2001 . In their favour, they knew Hot 
Water Music were awesome years before the rest of us, bringing them to Europe for the first 
time and touring throughout the continent. Not only that, but the Rydell/Hot Water Music 
split 7" has managed to shift over six thousand copies, giving Rydell at least one piece of 
luck in their turbulent time, sharing vinyl space with one of 90s hardcore's greats. Also in 
their favour, their track 'Try 1 7' is a wonderful story of missed opportunity. 

Although often mocked or over-looked for their bad luck or bad timing (in all senses of 
the word since it wasn't until about halfway through the band's career that they really hit 
their creative stride, and their second full-length 'Hard on the Trail' was released on their 
own label Engineer - still going strong after the band's demise), this anthology collects the 
majority of the band's musical output between 1997 and 2004. 

'Anchors and Parachutes' features the bulk of their two albums, plus odds and sods 
from splits. Heavily influenced by early Get Up Kids, Braid and Samiam, Rydell sang of 
the boredom of living in a small town, relationships, and all the messy and confusing 
troubles that come with growing up. 'Why Couldn't We Have Met In Summer' bursts out 
beautifully, which alongside 'Fire at the End of the Street' and 'Ground Never Held Me' 
showcases Rydell's knack of penning some gorgeous bouncing guitar lines. Letting these 
build to rocking harder as the vocals increase in anger and energy, and then chill out 
again, prove Rydell to have been a hidden gem in the mid-90s DIY scene. They also had 
a good ear for samples, with snippets from 'Boys Don't Cry', 'Virgin Suicides' and Tom 
Robinson's 'Still Loving You' amongst others, reinforcing the images of feeling rejected by 
one's so-called peers, with honesty, frustration and thoughtfulness. 'Heaven Ditty' screams 
with dissatisfaction, while album closer 'Boys of Summer' (a cover of the Don Henley song, 
recorded before the Ataris got there, fact fans) with gruff and screaming vocals, making 
the soft rock radio hit a melodic hardcore delight, a reassuring call to arms to all of us 
who know the boredom of a provincial town and the comfort to be gained from music, 
creativity and a few good friends who understand you. 

If you were there first time, 'Anchors and Parachutes' is worth a listen with an open mind 
and set of ears to reassess a band often the unfair butt of jokes amongst the hardcore scene 
in this country. For those who missed Rydell, this anthology is an opportunity to discover 
their great and honest contribution to British emo, before emo was a dirty word, and what 
a worthy and delightful contribution that was. (Alice) 
www. myspoce. com/chorusofonerecords 
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Knuckledust 

Dustography 

So, one of the most prolific bands in UK hardcore have released their long awaited discog- 
raphy CD. This CD contains everything that the band has ever recorded prior to their first 
GSR release Universal Struggle, including their 1 996 demo, the In Yer Boat live 7", their 
splits with Unite, Stampin' Ground and Area Affect, their unreleased demo, the London 
Hardcore MCD, as well as some bonus material from their releases on GSR. This is an 
essential record for any UK hardcore heads that don't already have all of these records 
as you won't be able to find a lot of these records anymore, and it's nice to have them all 
in one place if you do! 

Although it's pretty unlikely that you won't have heard of Knuckledust if you're reading this 
zine, I think they certainly need to be given the respect they deserve. I think a lot of people 
just judge them as being another tough guy band and don't really read their lyrics and get 
their message. To me, they represent everything that hardcore is about, from their sound, to 
their lyrics and the ethic behind the band. They have been around for more than a decade 
now, still have the exact same four members that they had in 1 996, they're still involved in 
the D.I.Y hardcore scene, still have the same motivations and are still managing to bang 
out some top notch hardcore punk tunes! More to the point, if it wasn't for these lads and 
their mates putting on shows and helping to consolidate the scene in the mid nineties, the 
UK hardcore scene would not be what it is today, in fact, it might not exist at all and people 
have to recognise that! (Greg) 

Rucktion Records 


Terminal State 
Sick 7" 

3 new tracks from this negative old school 
sounding Canadian band. Full, powerful 
rocking sound makes this stand head and 
shoulders above the other current revival 
bands. This is the follow up to their "Your 
Rules" album and shows strong progression 
with their sound writing driving them into a 
more mature slick sound. Cracking. (Bob) 
Deranged Records , Canada 

This is my Fist 
A History of Rats 

This Is My Fist have actually been about for 
some time despite this being a debut, and 
even since the recording of this album and its 
release have gone through line-up changes 
and more recently a decamp from the Bay 
Area to Chicago. They may have moved 
geographically from Northern California, but 
sonically they are every-bit in the tradition of 
the grimy fast-paced melodic and aggressive 
punk rock from that neck of the woods and 
what a joyful treat to the ears it is. Packed 
with punch (ho ho) and 1 2 songs fitting nicely 
into twenty-seven minutes, it's difficult not to 
be charmed by Annie's throaty and tuneful 
vocals. The lyrical subject matter is political on 
both a national ('Hooray for the Home Team' 
and 'BibleThumpin') and local scale ('E-Vile 
Part 2') and occasionally personal, but all the 
time passionate and sincere. 'A History of Rats' 
is a gem of a punk rock album and seeing as 
they seem to be a band resilient to and a good 
force for change, this is just the beginning of 
great things to come. (Alice) 

No Idea Records 

Tim Armstrong 
A Poet's Life 

Armstrong uses The Aggrolites as a backing 
band all through the CD, and as they are 
one of my favourite bands I loved these tunes 
straight away. For me, this is the best part 
about the album. The lyrics aren't inspired, 
and they are a bit reminiscent of Lars Freder- 
iksen's solo efforts: lots of gangsta-sounding 
chat. If you don't like the vocals on Rancid 
tracks then don't bother getting hold of this, 
Tim's drawling accent started to grate on 
me quite soon on in the record. Having said 
that, a plus point of this CD is it is short and 
sweet, with 1 0 songs clocking in at just under 
35 minutes. (Jas) 

Tommy Comstock 
Lullabies for insomniacs 
Tommy of the High Wycombe/ Portsmouth 
band Psyche Out. . . has been doing folk punk 
for a while now. Turning up with a battered 
guitar and a song book of pure, honestly 
written songs. While Tommy himself would 
admit he is not the greatest guitar player or 
singer in the world, what he does possess is 
worth more than a thousand more proficient 
James Blunt wannabes. What Tommy's songs 
hold for me, especially on this CD, is heartfelt, 
honest punk. Like his contemporaries Naomi 
Hates Humans and James J Barrett, he pro- 
vides points of view from his life about being a 
young man in a small town. This is recorded in 
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The Restarts 
Outsider 

I've been looking forward to this album 
for over a year now, and it doesn't disap- 
point. The Restarts are true-to-their-roots 
DIY punk from London. They play hardcore 
punk with a touch of grindcore and I think 
they're one of the most important bands in 
the UK at the moment. 'Outsider' is their 
third full length. 

The thing that struck me about this album 
is that the politics has stepped up a notch. 
The lyrics are well thought out. There are 
searing attacks on state oppresion, war in- 
dustry and fundamentalism but also songs 
about not belonging, social problems and 
city life. This mix of politics and social com- 
mentary is what make the Restarts one of 
my favourite bands. That and the fact they 
have a sense of humour! 

'Outsider' is an improvement on their 
sound. The music is more varied, tighter 
and catchier. 'Enemy's enemy' and 'No 
Escape' are two of my personal favourites, 
but the album's full of anthemic sing along 
punk classics. It comes with a "hymn sheet" 
and an A4 poster. 

No Label Records - available from Active 
Distribution (www. activedistribution. org) 


the scruff style of Tommy's songs - the sound 
quality is lo fi and honest like Tommy himself. 
(Tim Holehouse) 

Uber 

Sencill De 6 Cancons 7" 

Raw and passionate hardcore punk from Bar- 
celona. 6 furious blasts, sung in both English 
and Spanish which fly by with an abrasive 
sound. The loud production and guitar work 
give this band an almost garage feel. Can't 
wait for their next release. (Bob) 

Professional Retard , Spain 

The Vicious 
Alienated 

There have been times when Scandinavia 
seemed to be holding the rulebook on how 
to make pretty awesome punk rock. Not 
wanting to group bands together simply on 
the grounds of geographical connection, but 
The Vicious (from Sweden) can be noted for 
having members of the Lost Patrol Band, the 
(International) Noise Conspiracy and the Cult 
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of Luna amongst their ranks. It is their loss 
that such musical alliances haven't rubbed 
off on their own creative output. 'Alienated' 
is 1 0 songs of garage punk rock, produced 
by Stefan Granberg from Randy -and again 
it's a shame he couldn't force the Vicious 
to have a mere smidgen of the energy of 
his band. Too many of the songs fall flat 
and the supposed punk rock snottiness 
sounds cliched and formulaic. With lyrics 
dealing with madness, insanity and - take 
a guess - alienation, it feels repetitive and 
half-arsed. (Alice) 

NYVag 

VEEE DEEE 
Self titled 

From Tokyo, Japan,. Not a Japanese band 
you understand, but one British Chap on 
drums (Thomas) and a Canadian on guitar 
(Clay), although they both play more than 
these instruments with FX and electronics 
utilized. In a time when it seems everything 
has been done, this sounds refreshing. Hav- 
ing taken in musical contempories in Tokyo 
like Boredoms and Ruins, then mixed it with 
western hardcore punk styles, Veee deee 
have melted noise and drone with hardcore 
and ambient textures. Songs skip from being 
hardcore ala Lightning Bolt (dare I even say 
it a touch of Black Flag/Fugazi even) to be- 
ing ambient sound textures to straight out 
white noise. It's a breath-taking ride -what 
sounds like deer rutting with nuclear weap- 
ons one minute to the sound of a gentle 
ocean the next. (Tim Holehouse) 

Virus 

Unacceptable Noise Levels 
This could be considered a Discography Cd 
of all that Virus never properly recorded back 
between 1 983 and '86 plus some new stuff. 
So how about that for spanning the ages 
of anarcho-punk rock!? Often described 
as a mix between the Subhumans, Amebix, 
and Flux of Pink Indians Virus have that raw 
angry sound. Not afraid to be slow like the 
Mob, they will sit perfectly on your shelf 
alongside Alternative and Omega Tribe. 
Virus have returned though, thankfully not 
lured by the plastic punk festivities of HITS 
or the so called Rebellion but just a mid life 
desire to shout something out loud against 
what is still fucked up and wrong with this 
world. Good luck to them. Put a friendly 
Virus in your machine... (Old Skool) 

Active Distribution 

V/A 

A poke in the Eye with a Burnt Stick - Love 
and Rage Anarchist Punk Compilation 
CDR 

A mix of old school punk, The Oppressed, 
and new bands like Anarchoi and Zemeluc. 
It also has loads of amusing sound bites 
between the tracks notably The Matrix! and 
when put in a computer the CDROM has 
anarcho texts to read! The music ain't so- 
phisticated but it's angry and gets the feeling 
of Rage across nicely. (Old Skool) 

Love and Rage Australia 


Demos 

It's Broken 

True Bromance (demo) 

This demo sounds as a grotty as a demo re- 
corded in a house in Leeds 6 should sound. 
Three nerds pick up instruments and blast out 
1-Farm style hardcore with triple vocals. All their 
voices sound really different, so the tracks have 
a distinctive sound. Anyone who might have 
seen these guys when it was just the drummer 
singing may be mistaken for thinking that a) he 
might have had a heart attack by now and b) 
they weren't all that special, but I encourage 
you to check them out with the new set up. 
Fast songs, shouting, melodies, breakdowns, 
crap stage banter, potential for singalongs 
and plenty of angst make them a band worth 
experiencing. (12oh5) 

The Liberation 

In the Beginning man Created God CDR 
This is quite a recording, a mixture of effects , 
punk, ska and polemic. I reckon this lot will get a 
lot better than this disc suggests and I'm looking 
forward to the next one! Think early Hit Parade, 
Spanner, King Blues and some CRASS thrown 
in for good measure! (Old Skool) 

Plague 

S/T 

Plague are a new band from Nottingham and 
play dark crusty hardcore with suitably pessimis- 
tic lyrics. The recording on this is excellent (as 
is the packaging and artwork) and really serves 
the band well as it picks up on their subtler and 
more melodic quiet sections, the closest band I 
can think of comparing them to is The Keep, so 
any fans of His Hero is Gone, Kylesa and so forth 
should find plenty to enjoy here. (Mikey D) 
www. myspace. com/plaguenotts 

Portman 
3 song demo 

This three-song demo from Stamford's Portman 
is a pleasant little collection of songs. Formed 
in 2004, the six-piece have drawn comparisons 
to Get Up Kids and Ben Folds, which is easily 
recognisable in their staple of whimsical, me- 
lodic, loud, quiet piano sprinkled emo (when 
emo was emo). Think of the early Get Up Kids 
releases, with the pretty piano tinkling over the 
battering of guitars, especially on stand out track 
and demo closer 'If You Have To Say'. With an 
album currently being recorded, seek them out 
and delight your ears. (Alice) 
www. portmanband. co. uk 

Shades of Grey 
S/T 

Whilst in Germany I was fortunate enough to see 
Shades of Grey play in Berlin and was incredibly 
impressed with their take on melancholic d-beat 
crust punk. Shades of Grey have a key sense of 
utilising yearning melodies which completely 
do it for me in this type of music and topped off 
with some incredibly passionate and scathing 
screeched female vocals I can't help but love this 
demo. Coming across as a mixture of Remains 
of the Day and Daymare, with a pretty good 
recording for a demo, I can't recommend this 
enough. (Mikey D) 

Shadesofgreylkpg@yahoo. se 
www. myspace. com/shadesofgreylkpg 




Punk rock artwork in a gallery? 

Surely it just becomes a spectacle asks Gavin Burrows 


Panic Attack!: Art in the 
punk years 

Barbican, 5 June - 9 Sept 2007 

D runk or sober, it's a conversation I 
must have had thousands of times 
by now. What was punk really "all 
about"? Though certain patterns emerge, I 
soon came to realise that everyone had their 
own take on things. Its adherents don't tend to 
see punk as a consumer identity to buy into, or 
as a historical artifact to ponder, or anything 
which lies outside themselves, but something 
we bring into being. For them punk started 
the day they started doing it, and its history 
consists of whatever they did. Who makes 
history? We make history. By and large, this 
is all to the good. 

But sadly some come to take it all too far, 
and come to see punk as some repository 
of eternal values, forever poised in splendid 
opposition to "the system". These values then 
tend to become only expressible through 
certain fetishised forms, such as fast and loud 
guitars. Those forms then become absorbed, 
loud and fast guitars end up on MTV or car 
adverts. People then either pretend this sacri- 
lege isn't happening or devote their energies 
to denouncing the unbelievers who have 
stolen their vital punk artifacts. It's a kind of 
punk fundamentalism. 

All of which is, by way of preamble, to say 
there's nothing inherently wrong with telling 
punk stories which aren't yours, or describing 
things you wouldn't necessarily have done 
yourself. Many will baulk, I am sure, to be 
told "Panic Attack! defines the 'punk years' as 
stretching from approximately 1 974 to 1 984", 
and to be generally concentrating on London 
and New York. 

But one upside of the show setting itself such a 
specific remit is that it gives you a clear sense 
of time and place. While the fundamentalists 
posture, the times where punk has made a dif- 
ference are when it was engaged with the time 
and place it was in. The show's initial blurb 
writes how punk coincided with and reflected 
the decline into far-right values most clearly 
marked by the Thatcher and Reagan electoral 



victories. "Punk" they say, "appeared as both 
a symbol of and adequate response to these 
ravaged times". 

They continue "although punk is most com- 
monly associated with music and its attendant 
graphics and fashion, the exhibition argues 
that much of the best British and American 
art of the time is also punk in spirit." At first 
sight, this makes a double kind of sense. If 
punk music was predominantly a response 
to its surroundings, would not artists working 
in other forms have come to similar conclu- 
sions? (Or as they put it, "'embody the punk 
Zeitgeist".) But more importantly, we might 
want to question the histories which paint punk 
as predominantly musical. 

'Hip-hop' was initially coined as a fusion 
term - referring not just to music but cloth- 
ing, graffiti, design and (ultimately) culture. 
If at worst punk obsessed over guitars, at 
its best it exhibited much the same attitude. 
Photographers and fanzine makers are often 
insistent they were not ancillary events to the 
bands, but doing punk stuff in their own right. 
In fact you could argue punk and hip-hop 
were essentially similar - existing in an era 
before multimedia technology existed, or 
at least when it was embryonic, but willing 
it into being. Even with the straightforward 
bands there's often the sense you need to 
watch them, look at the album cover and 


read the lyric sheet simultaneously. On a 
DVD you can do just that. But back then you 
needed to put those elements together in your 
head, like assembling a gun which was split 
into separate parts in order to be smuggled 
through security. 

Take for example the artist Linder who wrote 
and assembled collages for punk fanzines, 
provided covers for the Buzzcocks and other 
bands, formed her own post-punk outfit Ludus, 
and continues with exhibitions, multi-media 
and performance art to this day. However even 
mainstream coverages of punk often refer to 
graphics and fanzines, if for no other reason 
than they reproduce better in books. We might 
ask how much cross-traffic there was between 
punk and the visual arts, between the venue 
and the gallery? Of the thirty-three artists in the 
exhibition, you could probably get into some 
pedantic argument about how many figures 
had formal involvements in both scenes. But 
my argument would be a double one. Firstly, 
whichever counting mechanism was devised, 
I contend such crossover figures would be in 
a minority. Secondly, virtually nobody outside 
this minority does anything at all interesting 
throughout this exhibition. Without this direct 
connection, you can't help but feel, we're left 
with a number of art school chancers who 
were not parallel 'embodiments of the punk 
Zeitgeist' but merely saw 'punk' as an exciting 
buzzword to add to their press release. 

Take for example Tony Cragg, whose pieces 
here consist of him taking plastic rubbish and 
staple-gunning it to the wall "to reflect upon 
such subjects as inner city unrest and media- 
fuelled patriotism". It's a classic of the 'radical' 
gesture which upon close examination (or 
indeed any examination) proves to be trite 
and empty. For one thing, is rubbish really so 
shocking? Since when did rubbish become 
the unacceptable face of consumerism? Of 
course I don't like seeing rubbish litter the 
street, but the damage from discarding a drink 
can is nothing compared to that from driving 
a 4x4. This fixation upon rubbish is not only 
snobbish and puritanical, but exemplifies a 
wider trend. 

Many works here are complicit in the liberal 
notion that punk was a protest about negative 
things like unemployment and urban decay. 
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But it would be better to argue punk was a cel- 
ebration of urban decay! As alluded to earlier, 
u punk inhabited a transitional zone between 

CM 

the collapse of the post-war consensus and 
£ the 'reality' of free market economics we now 

2 inhabit. It was easy at this time to see Babylon 
^ as collapsing, and this collapse as the ferti- 
0- lizer by which punk might grow. Abandoned 
c buildings meant squatting opportunities and 
-* skipped rents. Unemployment meant time off 
^ to practise your art. It's all falling down? We 
S never liked it anyway. Punk was always closer 
^ to a Ballard novel than a World in Action spe- 
“g cial report. X-Ray Spex's forays into a plastic 
i future were so much richer and nuanced than 

a> 

JJ- Cragg's messing about with rubbish. 

o 

£ 

This is not just the social observation that 
galleries tend to be more full of wealthy 

3 connoisseurs sipping Chianti as they discuss 
inner city unrest. (Though that reason alone 


LO 

CO 

•— would of course be enough.) Unlike the rock 
o' gig the gallery experience is individualised 
^ and based around questions of ownership. 
-£= You're expected to contemplate the works 
^ passively and quietly, internalizing your reac- 
ts. tion. Indeed, in tests the words people most 
3 associate with galleries and museums are the 
'■§ ones for churches. A gig conversely is collec- 
^ tively owned by its attendees. (In fact, punk 
o insisted the attendees' response was vital to 
g, the gig, that they were only marginally behind 
3 : the band in order of importance.) Moreover, in 
§ a gallery the work is usually a single original 
or at most part of a limited run. The rest of 

<D 

us may gawp at this work, but it is owned by 
o either a (normally wealthy) individual or an 
>- institution. (The analogy carries for albums 
or fanzines, which we even tend to think of in 
^ terms of copies rather than originals. When 
J did you last wonder where the master tape for 
< your favourite album was?) 


Radical art must always challenge its pa- 
rameters, wherever it encounters them. But 
that doesn't mean punk must have some 


permanent antipathy to galleries. Punk could 
instead have subverted the galleries, and two 
of the main ways it could have done so are 
references to popular culture and employing 
the disarming power of humour. Punk didn't 
see itself as some dour form of social realism 
but as something which permeated popular 
culture, barbing pop hooks and inverting the 
language of ads - the poison in the human 
machine. Galleries, on the other hand, don't 
tend to be barrel of laughs. Again, the main 
people here who employ such tactics are those 
associated with the punk scene. For example, 
there's the blackly witty comic strip panels of 
former Black Flag artist Raymond Pettibon. 
Against the dead weight of litter nailed to the 
wall, these comic panels seem simultaneously 
sprightly yet dark and foreboding, exuding 
both energy and menace. 


One caveat needs spelling out. If the best and 
most punk-influenced work on show here is 
the punk-connected, that doesn't mean punk 
is always and inherently in the right! At several 
points the works here manage to pinpoint and 
then magnify weaknesses more widely found 
in punk. Stephen Wallats' piece, a series of 
imagined thoughts projected into the mind of 
a young mother living on a housing estate, 
is creepily patronising in a "I know how the 
proles think" sort of way. But it also feels un- 
comfortably similar to a whole genre within 
punk, for example Scritti Politti's Skank Block 
Bologna. (I'm thinking there of a good punk 
record, one which I've bothered to commit 
to memory. The more third-rate punk music 
we drew in, I would suspect, the closer this 
comparison would get.) 

Similarly, a weakness of such a time-specific 
show is that it now seems dated. This is never 
clearer than with the duplication of the Pros- 
titution exhibition put on by Throbbing Gristle 
in 1 976. At the time this caused a furore only 
topped by the Pistol's later Grundy interview; 
today sticking porn-mag pages up on the wall 
seems merely tired. S 


Gavin Burrows publishes Lucid Frenzy zine: 8 Brewer 
Street, Brighton, BN 2 3HH 


|> Without this direct connection to the punk scene, you 
I can't help but feel, we're left with a number of art 
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e school chancers who were not parallel 'embodiments 

co 

I of the punk Zeitgeist' but merely saw 'punk' as an 
§ exciting buzzword to add to their press release. 
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Stop Forgetting to Remember 

The autobiography of Walter Kurtz 
Peter Kuper 

ISBN 978-0-307-33950-8/ 207 pages/ 
£12.99 

Walter Kurtz, for those not in the know, is the 
long standing pseudonym that Peter Kuper 
uses when he writes autobiographical com- 
ics. This is his, or rather Walter Kurtz, life so 
far. Part memoir, part rites of passage, and 
part attempt at capturing his thoughts and 
feelings around the time of having a child. 
The book is a mix of old and new content, 
with, as far as I can tell, much of the old 
material appearing in red ink. At times the 
book is laugh out loud funny, though most of 
the time it simply describes the sense of angst 
and insecurity Peter Kuper has always felt, be 
it from losing his virginity, taking too many 
drugs, or the right-wing political climate. 

Unfortunately the book falls short of Peter 
Kuper's previous exceptional work. I think 
this is partly from the dichotomy of the 
'fictional' rubbing against the 'real'. For 
example I just don't see the logic of chang- 
ing SpyVsSpy (the comic he writes for MAD) 
to EbonyVsIvory (even if it does allow him to 
make a comment about Rosa Parks' resist- 
ance to racism) or World War 3 illustrated 
to Bomb Shelter. It's just slightly jarring. It 
makes you question what is 'fact' and what 
is 'fiction', since we know 'Bomb Shelter' is 
real, just under a different name. 

To some extent the drug taking, and virginity 
losing get in the way of the more interesting 
story that is how Kuper deals with parent- 
hood when it shows up, how he retains, or 
loses, old friendships, his struggle to be a 
'good' parent, and how he keeps going with 
all the projects he was working on before 



Beast Mother 
Eleanor Davis 

This is a beautiful self-published 
comic about a beast mother and 
a hunter. Deceptively complex 
story line is counterpoised by ab- 
solutely gorgeous artwork. If you 
enjoy slightly off-kilter comics, 
like Gilbert Hernandez makes, 
this is essential reading. 
www. doing-fine, com 



The Bedsit Journal 
Richard Cowdry (eds) 

36 A4 pages of comics from Rich- 
ard Cowdry, Peter Lally, J. Edward 
Scott, Mardou&Fortenski, Tim 


Levin and Bird. A great UK based 
anthology. Lots of bawdy adult 
humour. Reminded me a bit of 
Viz, that is if Viz was funny! 
www. bedsitjournal. com 

Buddy Does Jersey 
Peter Bagge 

Essential sequel to Buddy Does 
Seattle. Incredible artwork, hi- 
larious storyline. Semi-auto- 
biographical, it documents the 
life of Buddy Bradley now a 
post-grunge 20-something as 
he moves back to his birthplace: 
New Jersey. 

Fantagraphics 


Cat getting out of a bag 
Jeffrey Brown 

I think this is probably Jeffrey 
Brown's best book. It's just an 
observation book of funny things 
his cat Misty does. So, gone are 
the over angst-ridden moments 
about girlfriends and in comes 
a cute cat. Perfect. 

Chronicle Books 

Dungeon 

Parade, Vol 2: Day of the 
Toads 

More genius from Joann Star 
and Lewis Trondheim's Dungeon 
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his daughter came along. I think it is 
partly because the teen/ student autobio 
comic has been done to death, and the 
likes of R. Crumb or Alison Bechdel do 
it better than Kuper. But Kuper's tales 
of parenthood, his fears of what his 
daughter will think of him, and the fear 
of her childhood going by too quickly 
for him to enjoy are beautifully written 
and engaging on a level that only a few 
writers can achieve. 

When Kuper writes about issues external 
to himself - his daughter, or his friend 
Adam - the story becomes incredibly 
engaging. Perhaps the most impressive, 
and poignant, sequence of the book is 
Kuper expresses his despair and crush- 
ing fear after 9/1 1 , fears that are partly 
allayed by his daughter. It's a deeply 
moving scene and really shows how 
powerful his work can be. 

Crown publishing 

Exit Wounds 

Rutu Modan 

ISBN 978-0-224-08166-5/ 172 pages/ 
£14.99 

Exit Wounds is startlingly good. Set in 
Israel the plot centres around an es- 
tranged father who may have died in 
a suicide bombing. It brings together a 
young man, Koby, who's father is miss- 
ing, and a rich female soldier Numi. 
The novel takes an unsentimental look 
through their journey of looking for 
the father, the growing bonds between 
them, whilst at the same time exploring 
the strange, different worlds they both 
inhabit. The book flows easily through 
their turbulent relationship as these two 
characters rub up against each other. 


The novel treats as ordinary fairly extraor- 
dinary situations and by doing so offers 
an insight into a world that is rarely read 
about. The artwork is fairly functional, 
but allows you to really get involved in 
the story without getting distracted by any 
wayward brush stroke. 

Jonathan Cape 

Paper Tiger Comix #4 

Sean Duffield (eds) 

1 00 pages/ £6.99 
The most diverse, challenging and 
interesting collection of comics being 
published in the UK that I've come 
across. We move from fairly traditional 
underground, small press work, through 
to biography, fantasy, humour and sur- 
realism. Surprisingly, for something of this 
scale the quality of the work is consistently 
high. There were some stories that stood 
out from the rest though, Daniel Hanson's 
opener 'Now That I know' has an inter- 
esting line style to it, and an engaging 
story about turning 26. Jon Chandler's 
'My Advice...' has a nice Gary Panther 
feel to it, with a suitably oblique story. 
'Bird' by Paul O Connell and Lawence 
Elwick story about jazz muscian Charlie 
'Bird' Parker was beautifully rendered 
with a sharp use of white on black. My 
favourite story through was 'Laser Dog' 
by Jason Pultz - it'd be awesome he can 
develop it into a longer piece. My only 
criticism is that it sometimes feels a bit 
squashed and the comics come at you 
thick and fast. In future issues it might 
be cool to have details of the artist, and 
title of the piece by the page number. But 
these are minor quips to an otherwise 
great publication! 
www.papertigercomix. com 


The Three Paradoxs 

Paul Hornschemeier 

ISBN 978-1 -56097-653-0/ 80 pages/ 

£8.99 

A relatively short, but nonetheless ambi- 
tious project. A story that revels in it's 
own ordinariness it is essentially a tale 
of a father and son walking through a 
suburban Ohio neighbourhood. But 
of course it's much more than that. An 
autobiographical tale of Hornschemeier 
going back to his parents home for a few 
days, whilst struggling with the develop- 
ment of a story he goes for a walk with his 
dad. Along the walk he has flash backs 
to childhood events that he feels defined 
him. Essentially the book is a series of 
sub-narratives within a frame tale (think 
Canterbury Tales). Each story has its own 
defined aesthetic, so one is reminiscent 
(to me at any rate) of Archie comics an- 
other of EC comics. Throughout we also 
have the blue pencil ideas of the story 
he's trying to write in his head. It's a re- 
ally impressive story, and uses the comics 
medium to really amazing effect. 
Fantagraphics 


series. This time illustrated by 
Manu Larcenet. It follows Herbert 
and Marvin as they fight off an 
invasion of venomous toads, and 
go and clear out the Dungeon's 
septic tank. 

NBM books 

Flood 

Eric Drooker 

Drooker will perhaps be best 
known for his political scraper- 
board illustrations that adorn 
countless protest fliers (and Faith 
No More's 'King for a day...'). 
Regardless this is a beautiful and 
compelling picture of a New York 
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headed towards disaster. The 
narrative flows through the word- 
less narrative in a dreamlike state 
through pre-history, the disaster 
of civilization and the impending 
apocalypse. As highly recom- 
mended as Tobocman's 'War in 
the Neighborhood' or anything 
else by World War 3 artists. 
Dark Horse comics 

Fluffy 

Simone Lia 

Originally self-published as four 
volumes Fluffy is a story about 
a bunny (Fluffy) who believes a 
slightly over-wrought single man, 


Michael, is his father. Michael 
for his own part tries to explain 
to Fluffy that firstly he's a rabbit, 
and secondly because of this 
he can't be Fluffy's dad. Fluffy 
isn't convinced. After multiple 
adventures they make it to Sicilly 
to try and escape Fluffy's nursery 
school teacher. Simone Lia's 
simple artwork matches the story 
well though the ending left me 
a bit cold. 

Jonathan Cape 

Polar Opposites 
Marc Ellerby 

An entertaining comic about two 
penguins and their bad tempers. 


There's 24 strip comics (all four 
panels long) about their adven- 
tures (well that is till Penguin two 
gets killed). It's good stuff, I hope 
Marc keeps going with the stories. 
Recommended. 
www. marcellerby. com 
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Nonviolence: racist, sexist, authoritarian, useless 


How Nonviolence 
Protects the State 

Peter Genderloos 
ISBN 978-0-89608-772-9 
£7 

Whilst it isn't accepted by everyone in 
the current anti-authoritarian, anarchist 
movement there is no doubt that non- 
violence is the prevalantform of engage- 
ment with the government in the UK. 
There are a number of reasons for this, 
and How Nonviolence Protects The State, 
an updated version of the 2005 edition, 
goes some way to examine them, looking 
at the protest movement of the USA, and 
the pacifism that has been born from it. 
A movement that takes as mantra certain 
aspects of Gandhi and Martin Luther King 
but ignores others. That physically attacks 
members of the black bloc but will stand 
back when the police attack. Whilst much 
of the book is fuelled by Peter Gender- 
loos' frustration with the US movement, 
he admirably backs up the majority of his 
argument with coherent and accessible 
readings of history. 

The doctrine of nonviolence is, in the 
western world at least, currently the 
principle form of opposition against 
capitalism. In 180 pages Genderloos 
compellingly deconstructs pacifist 'vic- 
tories' as being deeply revisionist ver- 
sions of history, or outright fabrications, 
and explains how nonviolence is racist, 
statist, patriarchal and tactically inferior 
to other tactics. 

Rather than exploring when diversity 
of tactics has been a succesful revo- 
lutionary tool (which with the Diggers, 
Levellers, Chartists, Communes etc. etc. 
gives a fairly long list) Genderloos takes 
the easier option in the first chapter of 
exploring self-ascribed victories of the 
nonviolence movement. His assessment 
is that these are India's independence 
from Britain, the Civil Rights movement 
and the capping the nuclear arms race. 
He points out that India's independence 
was caused in no small part from the 



Artwork by: Eric Drooker - www.drooker.com 


violence of World War Two, the guer- And there is little evidence to suggest that 
rilla warfare breaking out in Palestine, there was any internal influence on the 

and the violence against the British US state ending the nuclear arms race, it 

state within India. Gandhi was chosen was merely that they so clearly dominated 

as a figurehead principally because he it that there was no good reason forthem 

was British educated and his doctrine of to continue, 
nonviolence allowed a neo-colonalist 

relationship to emerge between Britain He moves on to energetically challenge 
and India. Likewise the Civil Rights/ anti- nonviolence as a tool for liberalism and 
Vietnam protests were firstly not peaceful as something that can't be used to cre- 
but equally were not terribly successful. ate radical social change, and as a way 
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The doctrine of nonviolence is, in 
the western world at least, currently 
the principle form of opposition against capitalism. 


to maintain social hierarchy (in terms 
of racism, patriarchy and class), whilst 
giving the impression of 'protesting' or 
making a difference. For the most part 
he avoids making personal attacks, 
and certainly avoids what could have 
easily been a vitriolic tirade against 
proponents of nonviolence. Instead he 
chooses to take the more pragmatic 
route of simply showing how nonvio- 
lence has been used by the state to 
allow it to repress other sections of 
the movement and keep social move- 
ments from being a serious challenge 
to either state or corporate power. 
And he does this in a devastating, and 
incredibly readable, manner. 

Genderloos runs into difficulty when he 
moves from advocating against nonvio- 
lence and towards adopting a diversity 
of tactics. His problem is his focus on 
the USA, where, with the exception of 
Seattle and the ELF actions of the late 
90s, there has been few examples of 
militant direct action since the 1920s. 
As such he is reduced to making 
slightly trite statements such as, 'Quite 
evidently, the state is more afraid of 
militant groups than nonviolent groups, 
and I have used this as evidence that 
militant groups are more effective. The 
state understands that it has to react 
more forcefully and energetically to 
neutralise militant revolutionary move- 
ments.' p. 1 07. Or he ends up using 
examples of repression from the 1 920s 
as though the state would now act in an 
equivalent manner in 2007. After all, 
Western civilisation is now more dispa- 
rate, with fewer links to a geographical 
community or to workplace solidarity. 
Still his brief look at the treatment of 
the International Workers of the World 
(IWW), which could be described as 
militantly nonviolent versus that of the 
insurrectionary Italian immigrants who 
made up the Galleanists made fascinat- 
ing reading. Whilst the IWW was bru- 
talised and effectively crushed because 
they were so visible the insurrectionists 
either survived as free (wo)men or were 
simply deported. 
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Equally the title of the book is slightly 
self-defeating, or at least misleading 

- it does also look beyond how non- 
violence protects the state. It is a call to 
consider how to overthrow capitalism 
and the state. Clearly nonviolence is 
not an effective tactic to do so, it leaves 
us vulnerable and at the mercy of the 
very institution we are trying to fight. 
But much of the book goes beyond 
this, discussing engagement with local 
communities, considering class solidar- 
ity, and issues of white privilege. Whilst 
discussing nonviolence is generally the 
lynchpin for many of these arguments 

- Genderloos sees it as a middle-class, 
white, and generally 'safe' form of 
engagement - his other thoughts and 
insights into how to ferment revolution 
are perhaps more interesting, and ar- 
guably more important to consider. 

Still it is in the challenge of nonviolence 
orthodoxy that he is most success- 
ful. It is just to be hoped that people 
who refuse to allow others to engage 
through a diversity of tactics will read 
it and reconsider their political belief 
system. It is a worthwhile and near 
essential read for all who dream over- 
throwing capitalism and the state. 
South End Press 

Available from Active Distribution 


There have been recent developments in 
Generloos’ life. On 23 April, 2007, Javier Mazas 
and Peter Gelderloos were arrested during the 
police response to a small demonstration organized 
by the Assamblea de la Okupacion (Squatters 
Assembly) on La Rambla, in Barcelona. The two 
are currently charged with illegal demonstration 
and public disorder, and a terrorism -rela ted 
article has been applied to impact the severity of 
sentencing. Javier and Peter currently face between 
three and six years imprisonment. An additional 
effect of the charges is that Peter is prevented from 
returning to the US. http://www.southendpress. 
org/news/news/newslO has more information 
about the situation 



Mute 

Begun in the early 90s as an attempt 
to theorise "culture and politics after 
the net" (as their strap reads), Mute 
has made spent and less and less of its 
time on cultural issues in recent years; 
instead, its focus has been an increas- 
ingly urgent one on the practical and 
theoretical challenges for those desiring 
to change the world for the better. Since 
the relaunch almost a year ago, in a 
very effective new format, the magazine 
has focussed each issue on a particular 
theme, soliciting high-quality comment 
and analysis in two of the most recent 
numbers under the titles It's Not Easy 
Being Green (being a critical appraisal of 
the modern green movement) and Naked 
Cities, (an attempt to come to terms with 
and understand colossal growth in the 
world's slum population, and its meaning 
for the future). 

Mute is one of a small circle of British 
journals that are making the running 
in seeking out and publishing work 
which might help us to lay hands on 
the quicksilver of human modernity. Its 
essays are illuminating, provocative and 
(often) amusing. Furthermore, they are 
available for free (along with other, un- 
published content) on the sister website 
metamute.org . 

Mute's next issue fakes the topic "Living 
in a Bubble: Credit, Debt and Crisis. " It 
is already free online; paper copies are 
available from the website, and from 
bookshops here and there. 

http://www.metamute.org/ 




Artcore #24 

A4/b&w/printed/32 pages/£1.50 
This issue almost slipped past me, but it's an- 
other utterly great issue of Artcore! Interviews 
with the like of the Subhumans, The Rites, 
Void Control and Government Control, not to 
mention the ever informative and interesting 
'Vaultage' section with features on the Meat- 
men, Dead Kennedy's, Instigators, TSOL and 
more. Plus obligatory reviews and other bits 
and bobs. It's an essential read. (Edd) 
www. fourletterword. org. uk/ortcore 

A bridge between everything you've ever 
loved 

A5/ b&w/ 62 pages/ photocopied/ £? 

A proper chucky personal zine, done by a girl 
called Marion, up in Manchester. The zine 
basically has lots of different musings on her 
life and recent events in it, such as going on a 
Reclaim the Night march, DIY feminist health, 
her love for cycling (there's even a bike chain 
shaped into a heart on the cover), and how it 
can be especially liberating for women, which 
wasn't something I'd really thought about be- 
fore but was food for thought. (Natalie) 
thelovelymorion@yahoo. co. uk 


A Short Fanzine About Rocking #1 8 
A5/b&w/printed/76 pages/£l 
Actually quite a large fanzine about rocking, 
and only £1 . Interviews with the likes of As I 
Lay Dying, On Broken Wings, Bouncing Souls 
etc. etc. plus a whole slew of CD, live and 
zine reviews. (Edd) 

oshortfonzineoboutrocking@yohoo. co. uk 

Braindead #3 

A5/b&w/photocopied/40 pages/£l .50 
This self-confessed 'issue shitting three' is 
the best issue of Braindead I've read to date, 
loosely pertaining to the sick-sad-world of 
horror and macabre. The mix between text 
and illustrations is spot on, with some savage 
page layouts, reading like a 'Cometbus Witch 
Project' of sorts. Whilst the bulk of the issue 
serves as a primer on slaying all walks paranor- 
mal, you'll also find DIY guides to 'Oujia' and 
werewolf transformation simmering in a black 
cauldron of tales best saved for the campfire 
flashlight, slash film appreciation, and some 
Hubert Selby Jr-esque observations that - albeit 
with better punctuation - read like someone 
talking without taking a breath. It's that good, 
I'm pushing fora Rob and Phill re-illustration of 
'The Pit & The Pendulum! (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. myspoce. com/666broindeod 


Chronicles of a Cheating Heart #5 
A Square/b&w/photocopied/l 2 pages/ 
free 

Rapidly becoming a Zine Symposium clas- 
sic, I was somewhat impressed to see Kitty 
Chronic and her gaggle of Crayola comrades 
colouring-in the covers, minutes before every 
copy flew out of the 'free zines' box. Inside 
the cheating heart's palpitating pages you'll 
find musings on the conformity of middle-age, 
bulimia, the misappropriation of bi-polar 
disorder by b-list celebrities, a review of the 
inaugural Heart-Beats Liverpudlian poetry 
night, and a three page mini-deconstruction 
of the 'F' word (feminism). Email Kitty if you 
want one of your own. (Chris Lipgloss) 
kittychronic@yohoo. co. uk 

Colouring outside the lines 

A4/ colour/ photocopied/ approx 90 

pages/ £5/ #3 

A right old chunk of a zine, totaling in at 
around 90 pages long, colour photocopied, 
this has clearly had a lot work put into it. The 
idea with 'Colouring outside the lines' is to 
showcase female artists and they seem to be 
doing a good job so far. This latest installment 
features around 15 interviews with various 
women artists from around the world. Some of 



325 #4 

A4/b&w/ photocopied/ 40 
pages/free(pdf) 

This anti-prison, insurrection- 
ary, autonomist magazine has 
been produced irregularly over 


the past few years with all four 
issues offering an attitude and a 
style sadly lacking in many other 
publications. The latest edition 
opens with a very inspiring six 
pages of international resist- 
ance news from over the last 
year giving a real feeling of the 
large amount of people across 
the globe taking rebellious and 
insurrectionary action which 
should encourage all of us to 
stand up and join in. 

An article in the middle named 
"Prison Society, Reformism and 
Insurrection" is a concise and 
well written call to move beyond 
any form of reformism and to 
create total insurrection. Of 
course this sentiment has been 
written about and debated much 
before but this article gets right 
to the heart of where the edi- 


tors of 325 are coming from. It 
thankfully dispenses with lengthy 
theory and overly complex lan- 
guage and simply reminds us 
that in these last hours it is "vital 
to radically self-organise, and 
attack the state and the corpora- 
tions now". Explaining how new 
developments in technologies 
of social control are causing 
society to turn in on itself and 
that with capitalism causing an 
imminent ecological collapse 
"intervention in environmental 
and social struggles, against the 
tendencies of nationalism and 
statism is critical." Having re- 
jected reformist struggles it goes 
on to say that property damage 
and rioting once or twice a 
year in orchestrated theatres of 
police management are also 
not enough, we need to create 
situations of "absolute social 


breakdown and auto-organisa- 
tion" in which our aims can be 
achieved but where no-one is in 
control. Considering the rapidly 
declining state of the planet this 
sort of rhetoric makes sense but 
usually seems to be just isolated 
theory. However, sandwiched in 
the pages of 325 surrounded by 
stories and news of insurrection- 
ary actions across the globe and 
written by people on the streets 
it shows that this is a movement 
that is happening now and needs 
us to be a part of. 

At a time when there are few 
uncompromising publications 
coming out, 325 is an im- 
portant magazine that should 
be distributed and read more 
widely. (M) 

www. 325collective. com 
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the women highlighted in this collection have 
produced some gorgeous work and it was 
great to be introduced to lots of interesting 
work. There was also a nice mix of more well 
known people, with newer talent. Of course 
with art, where it comes down to taste there 
will be some things you love and some things 
you're not so keen on, which was the case for 
me with some of those featured, but this zine 
was nevertheless interesting and worth getting 
hold of if your interested in contemporary 
art. (Natalie) 

www. myspoce. com/colouringoutsidethelines 

Curious Drawings: To Stare at During Mo- 
ments of Idle Time 
A5/b&w/printed/32 pages/£? 

These are exactly that: a selection of inspi- 
rational illustrations, the majority of which 
can only be described as post-cubist/dada 
amalgams in broad pen-strokes, invoking a 
grim crudeness analogous to that of George 
Grosz railing against the Weimar Republic. 
If you can't acquire a copy of this, his most 
recent illustrations in Martin Howard's 'Anar- 
chist Quiz Book' (Freedom Press) will more 
than suffice. (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. pa u I petard, com 

Death of an Idiot 

A6/b&w/photocopied/3 2 pag- 
es/£1.50(?) 

A cute, though disturbing, comic zine based 
on a poem by Charles Bukowski about the 
death of a kid with learning disabilities in a 
small mid-western town. Rob Jones' artwork 
compliments the story pretty perfectly with a 
panel per page describing the story. My only 
criticism is that the why he's rendered the 
type doesn't work at times, but that's a small 
complaint. Good stuff. (Edd) 

Braindead comics - dagnastyrob@hotmail. 
com 

Debunk #4 

A5/b&w/footprinted/40 pages/£l 
Trying my hardest not to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, I can't help but believe, the zine I once 
hailed as the sister-publication of Beat Motel, is 
rapidly becoming its antithesis. Whilst the inverse 
correlation between page number and font size 
grows ever greater for the latter, Debunk gets 
undeniably shorter with every passing issue. As 
the fonts get larger, the interviews (this time with 
Gallows, The King Blues, and a quite smart one 


with a creationist called Mark who professes di- 
nosaurs still exist in uncharted African swamps!) 
get untenably shorter; much shorter, in fact, 
than some of the more interesting columns and 
reviews. Not wholly unsalvageable, yet nowhere 
near as economical as its 40-page predeces- 
sors. Perhaps a little less fishing is in order next 
time round, eh' Mafro? (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. debunkzine. co. uk 

Decanter #1 

A5/b&w/printed/l 2 pages/£? 

Why is there a used teabag stapled to the 
front of this zine [feigns disgust]? Would it 
not be better off adorning a compost heap 
somewhere, or flicked across the office, onto 
a stack of Tracey Emin's audaciously abysmal 
'Independent' columns? 'Artistic' gestures of 
this ilk give me the jibblies; though you'll be 
pleased to find the contents of the zine itself, 
are considerable more assuaging than the 
stale leaves of the teabag. Created as an 
antithetical fascist state to the exclusivity of 
zines like 'Frieze', Decanter is an unfortu- 
nately brief exhibition of art and prose - with 
a notable Dadaist deconstruction of cookie- 
cutter 'white cube' galleries ('The Spaces In 
Between' by Abi Thomas) - that unfortunately, 
only touch upon the everyday dilemmas of our 
new spawn of young British artists. A worthy 
first attempt, though next time I'd like to see 
a fuller deconstruction of Matthew Collings 
face... warts and all. (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. myspace. com/decanterdon 

Drink The Sunshine # 1 -3 Collected 
A6/b&w/photocopied/56 pages/£? 

This is an anthology of issues 1 -3 of Drink The 
Sunshine, an off-the-cuff perzine, penned af- 
ter a song of the same name by the criminally 
underrated rock band Symposium (so much 
better than Hell Is For Heroes!). Hand-writ- 
ten/drawn by Tom Brunsdon - issue 1 in 24 
hours no less -this compendium of anecdotal 
self-doubt entertains as much as it endears. Be 
it about sellotaping flashlights to your bicycle 
and the OCDs involved in the making of innu- 
merable cups of tea, or simply being berated 
for the use of comic sans in a previous zine 
(sorry Tom, I'm getting a sense of deja vu that 
wants to point this finger of blame at me) you'll 
certainly find the sense of mutual empathy 
you're looking for in all good perzines, in all 
three of these. (Chris Lipgloss) 
finish_ last_zine@yahoo. co. uk 



Beat Motel #7 

A5/b&w/footprinted/80 pag- 
es/£l .50 

So hot off the press, you could easily re- 
place the entire Great British summer with 
this 80 page tome! Fed up of being berated 
for skimping on his font sizes, Andrew's 
even thrown in a free magnifying glass. 
If all your zinester Christmases were to 
suddenly come at once, Beat Motel would 
be that tack-filled cracker you couldn't 
comfortably 'break bread' without. Burn- 
ing for the oxygen of consumption are 
interviews with Circle Takes The Square, 
Attack! Vipers, Bomb The Sun and F451, 
an Indonesian-Punk scene report, the 
prepetulent [sic] advice of agony Aunty 
Em (aka Pickled Dick Jon), a 'Power' tour 
diary, columns, reviews, letters, anecdotes, 
bad jokes, party hats, and seasonal cheer. 
(Chris Lipgloss) 
www. beatmotel. co. uk 


Dumplings 

A6/ b&w/ photocopied/ 42 pages/ £1 .40 
postage paid UK/ £1 .60 international 
To be honest I don't think I've ever really 
thought very much about dumplings before; 
I'm not even sure if I've ever eaten dumplings 
before, but the people who made this are very 
much into their dumplings, so much so that 
they made a whole zine about them! There 
are all sorts of recipes for different types of 
dumplings, which basically just seem to be 
doughy balls of flour boiled in water, with 
different fillings, ranging from sweet to savory. 
It's been done as a benefit for 56a Infoshop 
in London so getting hold of one these would 
help support a very worthy cause, as well as 
give you something fun to experiment with at 
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the dinner table. (Natalie) 

56a Infoshop, 56a Crampton Street, London, 
SE 1 7 3AE, UK 

Facial Disobedience #5 
A5/b&w/photocopied/24 pages/50p 
I'm not sure I can handle 365 days without 
seeing Captain Everything! live, or reading 
another Facial Disobedience: the former 
because Blake's in Australia, and the latter 
because Phil is in Canada. This is a 'concept' 
issue, built around interviews with Phil's mates, 
a walking/drinking tour of Southampton, and 
an accompanying scavenger hunt. The bulk 
of the issue itself is the extended interview: a 
show and tell of geeky self-confessions, ma- 
levolently orchestrated by the one best placed 
to fit each up for a fall (so Wilf. . .'do you still 
play magic?'). Throughout his probing an 
unintentional sense of community emanates 
from what, for me, was so much more than 
a 15-page interview. The juxtaposition of 
responses, mainly about bands, zines and 
Southampton, allows this amplitude to build, 
and a sense of unity and love for their scene, 
resonates from the pages, as they wax lyrically 
about times gone by, and the compulsions 
behind their 'hardcore hobbies.' Thanks to 
Phil, Hannah, Deb, Wilf, Tony Suspect, and 
Red. You've taught me more about Southamp- 
ton's scene, than living in Gosport, working 
in Portsmouth, and, walking in Southsea, ever 
could have. (Chris Lipgloss) 
Philchokeword@aol. com 

Hey Suburbia #5 

A5/b&w/photocopied/32 pages/free 
Despite being described as a 'short' issue, the 
content of number 5 of one of my favourite 
free zines is sizeable in its breadth. Inside you'll 
find a host of articles, advice and small-town- 
scene appreciation hailing from the deep 
south of Dorking, Surrey. The student guide to 
Pompey, made me laugh, having worked at 
one of Gunwharf Quays more fancy drinking 
establishments - in a worthwhile, last ditch 
attempt to make friends, when frequenting 
with my parents in Gosport - as did the guide 
to keeping your kecks clean for free on your 
travels, and the account of the day Jake met 
Gene Octoberfrom Chelsea. Having reviewed 
a fair few offerings from Surrey this issue, a col- 
laboration of sorts, definitely appears wanting, 
if not already on the cards. (Chris Lipgloss) 
heysuburbia 1 @hotmail.com 

Initonit #2 1 

A5/b&w/photocopied/50p +SAE 
I really tried to like this. It's a cool little zine 
that seems to be put out solely through the 
efforts a punk in Petersborough. It reads like a 
perzine except it has two interviews, Dogflesh 
and To What end, and a reviews section. But 
what puts me off is his numerous rants. Most 
of his targets are valid but his writing is flip- 
pant, goes off on constant tangents and the 
incessant swearing makes me want to stop 
reading. His politics are that of reactionary 
anarchism and he oversimplifies issues. That 
said it does have good parts. (Vince) 
www. myspace. com/paulinitonit 



Hey Monkey Riot! #1 
An envelope-full/b&w/ photocopied/ 57 
pages/£l .50 

Seeing as Edd's too modest to actively 
encourage us to review his wares, I thought 
I'd step up and represent, simultaneously 
suggesting a reprint of this now sold out, 
instant classic. Inside you'll find three comics 
and a deliquescent self-confession of their 
inadequacies. The first, a poster-comic de- 
tailing the physical, financial, and emotional 
sacrifices made in the course of getting Last 
Hours back from the printers (now adorn- 
ing my wall as a motivational momento 
of Edd's endeavours); the second, a mini 
comic about a 'cancer cell's' search for 
food; and the third; a substantial discourse 
between two loveably rogue 'cancer cells', 
penned over the course of a month, by 
Edd. Their observations are wry and invoke 
a variety of humour; mostly astute, though 
sometimes un-placeable and surreal. Be 
warned, there are truly, laugh-out-loud-able 
moments lurking on every level! With all fifty 
of these manilla-filled comic morsels selling 
like vegan hot cakes at the zine symposium, 
you (and I included) should buy issue two 
(about Mayday, shopping and elections) 
and check out Edd's 365-day-long web 
comic inauguration on the Last Hours 
website. (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. lasthour. org. uk/heymonkeyriot/ 


Lather Rinse Repeat 

A5/b&w/ printed/ 36 pages/ £1/ # 1 
A nice little zine with interviews with bands 
such as indie experimental band Das Wander- 
lust, a guide to setting up a DIY record label, 
reviews of punks gigs, and a couple of vegan 
recipes as well. There's a fairly eclectic feel to 
things, and if your into that sort of thing it's 
worth checking out. (Natalie) 
latherrinserepeat.zine@gmail.com 


Life in a tea cup 

A 5/ b&w/ photocopied/ 1 6 pages 
A super posi zine about Emma, the author - a 
tea loving, zine punx. The zine basically chroni- 
cles two different juxtaposed activities that she's 
been up to on various November days, such 
as using her hoodie to keep warm and other 
less legitimate shopping pursuits. Whilst it's a 
fairly swift read I really enjoyed Emma's little 
drawings, giving a picture of her life. There's 
also some recipes for vegan peanut butter 
biscuits and vegan cookies. (Natalie) 
zines_and_tea@hotmail. co. uk 


Lost Property #2 

A5/b&w/photocopied/28 pages/free 
Here is a wonderlustful [sic] new home for 
travel-writers Hannah Pinchin (Southcoast 
Vegan Cookery Zine) and her predominantly 
Southcoast Vegan penpals. This issue in- 
cludes an account of quite possibly the worst 
Megabus journey of all (we've all had 'em, 
but nowhere near as bad as this); free things 
to make and do in Southampton; a walk- 
ing tour of Cornwall from Phil Chokeword; 
Jim Millipede does Spain; a family holiday 
lampoon from Tony Suspect; and, a smart 
guide to Tokyo living from Naomi. We'll have 
to petition Hannah heavily for issue number 
three. From the sounds of Facial Disobedience 
#5 she's getting too comfortable writing for 
Suspect Device (thus letting Tony do all the 
assemblage). I urge you all to get travelling, 
get writing, and get on Hannah's case asap. 
If that's not compulsion enough, reading this 
will certainly steer you in the write direction. 
(Chris Lipgloss) 

hannah_pinchin@yahoo.co. uk 

Mutate zine 

long A4 sized/ b&w/ photocopied/ 32 
pages/ free/ # 1 0 

The next installment in this long running qweer 
zine from Milwaukee. I particularly enjoyed 
the article on how gay people used to iden- 
tify themselves as gay back in the 19th and 
20th century with subtle signifiers in a time or 
rampant homophobia, an interesting criteque 
of the 'alternative' porn site Suicide Girls, with 
the author feeling uneasy with the corporate 
marketing tactics employed with the site, an 
piece on how to register as a conscientious 
objector in the US in order to ensure you don't 
risk being forced to register with their selective 
service system. (Natalie) 
milo@mutatezine. com 

Next Stop Nowhere # 1 
A5/b&w/printed/56 pages/£l .50 
This is Monk Dave's first zine after the end of 
Fracture. And it only took him three years to 
do, which I find strangely impressive consider- 
ing the mental energy that Fracture must have 
burnt through. It's a cool little zine. Similar 
layout style to Artcore with a long tour diary 
from Black Cougar Shock Unit on their US 
tour, which takes up half the issue, then in- 
terviews with Damaged Records, Social Skills 
and a Scientology expose. Oh, and there's 
also a nice spoof version of the cover to Last 
Hours #14 regarding folk punk! (Edd) 
dave@thenewestindustry. com 

Peristartic #1 

A6/b&w/ photocopied/30 pages/trade 
An English debut from a Hungarian zinester, 
Peristartic is pretty moving, once you get past 
the parts evidently lost in the translation. It's 
small and green, well composed, and pos- 
sessing that subtle appreciation of what cuts, 
pastes and pervasively prints well within the 
confines of the photocopied format that only 
comes with years of trial and experience, 
and a close eye for detail. The content itself 
is somewhat bleak, yet wears the hallmark of 
all good perzines in being unashamedly set on 
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such course. Death, despair and family strife 
are all aired amidst poems, personal gripes 
about the objectification of women, and the 
self-doubt of working in a factory, perpetuat- 
ing the evils of the tobacco industry. Like a 
male 'Doris' in ever so slightly broken English, 
this isn't light-hearted bedtime reading, but a 
notable effort if maudlin ponderings are your 
bred and butter. (Chris Lipgloss) 
hffp://disznoporkolt. livejournal. com / 

Ploppy Pants #6 

A5/b&w/copied/28 pages/50p 
A cool zine once you get beyond the title (I 
think I'm just squeamish!) There's interviews 
with SSS, lobject and the zine's generally fo- 
cused on the thrashy, peace-punk, Crass side 
of punk rock. It's chaotic, cut 'n' paste, with 
sometimes hard to read type, but that's part 
of the fun of it! Besides who can resist a zine 
that starts off saying 'DIY or DIE!' (Edd) 
dirty_ little_punk@hotmail. com 



Rolling Thunder #4 

A4/colour/b&w/printed/ 1 08 pag- 
es/24 

Well they finally managed to get copies to 
the UK! This is one of the best anarchist 
magazines being published at the moment. 
Inspirational (whilst enraging, depressing 
etc.) articles on the Oaxcaca and the 
death of Brad Wills, the battle for South 
Central farm, stuff about free markets, 
squatting in the USA, urban exploration 
and a whole bunch of other stuff. Whilst 
some criticise Crimethlnc of oversimplify- 
ing, and sometimes unnecessarily glorify- 
ing, Rolling Thunder has - in my opinion 
- managed to avoid this. Instead it treads 
a difficult path of being accesible to people 
with only a limited amount of background 
information, whilst also being engaging to 
old hands. In turn it is beautifully designed 
and presented, which does to some extent 
add weight to the other content. 

Space precludes me writing an indepth 
analysis on the magazine that it probably 
deserves. Needless to say it's essential 
reading. (Edd) 

crimethinc.com/o/rt/. Available from www. 
activedistribution. org 


Profane Existence #52/#53 
A4/b&w/printed/l 68 pages/$10 
Another good issue, or should I say double 
issue, of Profane Existence to keep you 
abreast of everything happening in the world 
of crust, d-beat and related hardcore. There 
was a cool interview with Fall of Efrafa (from 
Brighton), and a feature on the recent eviction 
of Undomshuset in Denmark, including some 
cool photos. There's also two CDs featuring 
56 bands. Well worth a tenner. (Edd) 
www. profaneexistence. com 

Punk Planet #80 

A4/b&w/printed/l 30 pages/£4.25 
So, this is it? The final issue of Punk Planet. 
Well at least they can say they went out with 
a bang. It's an amazing issue with interesting 
discussions with Gabrielle Bell ('Lucky' com- 
ic), G7 Welcoming Committee, Subhumans, 
Michael Albert (participatory economics) plus 
articles on The Independent Press Association, 
SXSW, and more on Iraq. There's little wal- 
lowing nostalgia, and it reminds you just how 
incredible the 'zine was. (Edd) 
www.punkplanet. com 

Ricochet Ricochet 

A 5/ b&w/ photocopied/ 28 pages/ 

80p/ #6 

Imagine a queer, vegan art school student 
with tourettes. Now imagine it as a zine and 
you've pretty much got Ricochet Ricochet. 
My particular favourite article this issue was 
basically a load of reviews of their local falafel 
shops, culminating in a call to boycott falafel 
chains! There's also an open letter to McFly, 
a homage to Hole and other random snip- 
pets. (Natalie) 

www. ricochet-ricochet, co. uk 

Robin's Odyssey 

A5/b&w/printed/24 pages/£2 or trade 
A quite frankly baffling comic zine that I still 
haven't made head or tail of after three reads 
though I did get the Matrix reference... On 
the plus side it's printed on nice off-white 
paper. (Edd) 

www. myspace. com/idlefellowcomics 

Rum Lad #2 

A5/b&w/footprinted/28 pages/£l 
A cool zine from Steve Larder. It's similar to 
the illustrations he did on pages 88-91 in so 
much as it's artwork and words about his life. 
Personally I preferred the pieces with more 
explanation of what was going on, but it was 
all pretty amazing! (Edd) 
stevejipwit@hotmail.com / myspace.com/ 
stevanhalen 

Sign Language For Gigs 
A square/b&w/photocopied/l page/ 
free 

I picked up this handy little guide to commu- 
nicating in excess of recommended decibel 
levels (and therefore would be just as handy 
at the cinema in my book) at the Zine Sympo- 
sium. You can download and print your own 
copy off their Web site. I would thoroughly 
urge you to stick a copy on a wall you look 
at regularly and soak in its wisdom. It may 
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Revolutionary Women Stencil Book 
A 5/ b&w/ photocopied/ 28 pages/ 
£1 

This zine has been out for a while but it's 
a fantastic little gem of a read, that I just 
had to review it anyway. The premise is 
simple - a series of stencil style portraits 
of revolutionary and radical historical fe- 
male figures, mainly from the last century. 
The attempt was to try to counterbalance 
some of the ingrained images of revolution 
with their set iconography of males. What 
I really appreciated about this zine was 
the wide scope it approached, looking at 
women around the women, from all walks 
of life. Accompanying each picture is a 
short page-long biography of the subject, 
giving the reader the key facts in bite sized 
chunks, so you don't come away from it 
feeling like you've had an overdose on 
the history books, but are also suitably in- 
formed. Some of the women included were 
fascinating to read about, such as Harriet 
Tubman, a former slave who worked to 
set other slaves free; Eva Rickard, a native 
Maori who fought for tribal rights; Angela 
Davies, black liberationist and anarchist 
Emma Goldman, to name just a few of the 
women highlighted in here. (Natalie) 
tui@cherrybombcomics. co. nz 


not spark the revolution the author is urging 
for, but it could come in jolly good use on 
occasion. (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. flatfourradio. co. uk 

Trial travel trail 

A6/ b&w/ photocopied/ 64 pages/ £? 
Uber cute zine about a Taiwanese girls eight 
day trip from London to Aberystwyth in Wales 
via train and bike, sleeping pretty much wher- 
ever she finds herself. This zine is essentially 
Neng's travelogue from her journey, complete 
with sketches of some of the places, people 
and animals she came across. I really enjoyed 
reading this little zine and sharing in Neng's 
experiences throughout it. In the traditional 
punx way she way able to meet some nice 
students who put her up for one night and she 
met people at gigs, as well as finding herself in 
a field of confused sheep and on a very tricky, 
narrow footpath attempting the carry her bike 
over the Welsh countryside. Some of the text is 
also translated into Chinese. (Natalie) 
b_quest9@yahoo. com. tw 
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Phlegm Comic #6 

A 5 / b & w / p r i n t e d / 3 0 post- 
cards/£3.50 

Hailing from Sheffield, Dan Phlegm is 
an illustrious illustrator with his own in- 
imitable style, and highly focussed work 
ethic. Since asking him to ink the cover 
of Lipgloss #2 he has already published 
it in issue 5 of his comic, blogged inces- 
santly, designed t-shirts for Paul Smith 
and Royal Stock, penned a music video, 
illustrated for Shadowplay zine and The 
Mirimar Disaster, and decorated many 
a moving-vehicle, bar, shop-shutter, and 
wall with his work (wouldn't it be great if 
Sheffield Council employed him to im- 
prove the city with wall art, e.g., warning 
binge drinkers off the cider in the Frog 
and Parrot, or unsuspecting schoolgirls 
of the sleazy men in the Kasbah). Whilst 
I have chosen to write to deadline in all 
walks of my everyday life - without much 
success to date - Dan Phlegm eats dead- 
lines for breakfast. In issue 6 he purports 
to go 'back to basics' with 30 beautiful 
postcards of his pen and ink illustrations 
and street artwork, mainly pertaining to 
the interplay between nature and his ani- 
malistic machinations. In this vein it takes 
us back to the gardens of our Eden, free 
from the comic book constraints and ar- 
tistic meandering of previous issues, and is 
another must-have production from Dan's 
unyielding objet d'art machine. Anticipate 
interviews in Last Hours #1 7 and Lipgloss 
#2 imminently. (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. phlegmcomics. com 


The New Wave of Cut and Paste #4/ Dance 
Like No One's Watching #3 
A5/b&w/footprinted/28 pages/£l .50 
This split zine is wonderful, especially Toby's 
New Wave of Cut and Paste side. There's a 
fascinating load of interviews with zinesters 
asking them why they make zines, an interview 
with Buz from Punker Bunker, a guide to hostel 
etiquette, reviews from the Clipart Cockney 
Robot and much other clipart related hilarity. 
On the flipside Dance Like No one's Watching 
is a slightly more standard political punk zine 
with stuff on ID cards, a bunch of reviews, a 
DIY guide on circuit bending, and a brief inter- 


view with This Bike Is A Pipebomb. (Edd) 
tobychelms@hotmail. com 

The Snailwell Gazette #3 
A6/b&w/photocopied/40 pages/£l 
More of the same from Snailwell's ever-ex- 
panding empire (they've now got a blog and 
a podcast is in the pipeline, though they've let 
their tech-savvy sides slide in revealing their 
URL is down and only accessible through the 
blog, and they're yet to learn how to do the 
podcast yet). In this issue the family grows old- 
er ever-more disgracefully as they are nearly 
divided on a trip to Austria wrought by Global 
Warming, aiding the home recovery of a pair 
of over-irradiated Belarusian schoolgirls, 
and being flummoxed by a rule change in 
Snailwell's 'Get The Ball Rolling' competition. 
Whilst the quarterly soap-opera unfolds in the 
jovial manner to which it is to be accustomed, 
I was somewhat disturbed by this editions Gar- 
dening with Gaynor- detailing howto prevent 
Deer from eating your Garden with the aid 
of a 1 2-bore and Mrs Beeton's best venison 
recipes. Given that I usually look forward to 
this section the most, I was somewhat thrown 
off guard by the dry humour imparted in her 
advice, which is wholly off-kilter with the light- 
hearted, familial ethos of the gazette. If you 
haven't the foggiest what I'm talking about, 
you should probably get to know the family a 
little better first. It's a good way to wean you 
off watching Neighbours, now it's no longer 
wanted by the BBC. (Chris Lipgloss) 
snoilwellgozeffe. word press, com 

Unfit for Consumption # 1 0 
A4/b&w/ printed/52 pages/£2/3euros 
This is the last issue of Irish punk zine Unfit for 
Consumption. It's full of a bunch of interviews 
with the likes of Pig Destroyer, Mike Watt's and 
Billy Anderson (producer of Neurosis etc.). 
It's a zine that celebrates the heavier, more 
esoteric side of hardcore, punk. I enjoyed it 
mostly. I felt it was a bit of a shame that half 
the zine was full of CD reviews especially since 
the CDs mostly weren't very good, and had 
come out a long time ago! (Edd) 
frevmeehan@hotmail. com 

Voices of Resistance from Occupied Lon- 
don #1 

A4/ b&w/footprinted/40 pages/Free (as 
in freedom) 

A new 'anarchist quarterly journal of theory 
and action from the British Capital after the 
Empire' - Which is a pretty long subtitle when I 
come to think about it! Nonetheless it's a very 
impressive first issue with illustrations through- 
out by Mac McGill (from NYC and contributor 
to World War 3 illustrated). There's also excel- 
lent articles about neo-liberalism, urbanism, 
social centres, surveillance, corporatism etc, 
etc. It's a very fine read. (Edd) 
occupiedlondon@riseup. net 

Witches, midwives and nurses - a history 
of women healers 

A5/ b&w/ photocopied/ 48 pages/ £? 
This is essentially someone's dissertation on 
women healers throughout history, in zine 
format. It was fascinating reading about the 



The Computers Are Turned Off For A Rea- 
son #5/You Can't Say No to Hope #8 
A5/b&w/ photocopied/ 1 6 pages/free 
A short and sweet split from You Can't 
Say No To Hope, and The Computers 
Are Turned Off For A reason. The former 
includes a brief Nuneaton/Coventry scene 
report, a plea for 'more fancy dress at 
gigs please' and a DIY guide on making 
a kestrel sized bird-box. The Latter offers 
an interview with the South London Radical 
History Group, some brilliant 'badly drawn 
live reviews', an account of doing youthful 
odd jobs as 'The Gardening Angels' and 
a declaration that the computers are defi- 
nitely turned off - there is to be no more 
of the same from Will and this zine. With 
content this good I just can't believe him. 
(Chris Lipgloss) 
willbee2000@aol. com 


persecution of female 'witches' and midwives, 
with the state wanting to ensure power over 
crucial reproductive rights was placed in the 
hands of males from the upper class ranks, 
to ensure dominance over more unruly peas- 
ant classes and women, who were seen as a 
potential threat. It was sad to see how steeped 
our society is in sexism and thirst for power, 
rather than mutual aid and assistance. The 
zine also examined how towards the later part 
of the last millennium women's roles as nurses 
were fostered, and tied into passive, selflessly 
attentive popular conceptions of femininity at 
the time. (Natalie) 

Hondmedown distro - vivovocewimmin@ 
yahoo, co.uk 

Warm Calling 

A5/b&w/photocopied/l 6 pages/free 
A sincere account of youthful summer of love, 
life and larger from the author of Oscar's 
Eye. It's well worth a read and guaranteed 
to take you back to whichever cosy piece of 
green you chose to live out your schools-out 
summer. (Chris Lipgloss) 
www. oscarsdistro. blogspot. com 


Zine fiends! 

Send us your zines to review: 

Po Box 382, 456-458 The Strand, 
London, WC2R ODZ. 
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B eat Motel is an insane mash of hu- 
mour, punk rock, lists and other bits 
and pieces Andrew and his friends 
put together. It's an essential read! 

What's your first memory? 

For years I thought my first memory was 
visiting my sister in hospital when she 
was born, this would have meant my first 
memory was brewed up aged just two 
and half years old. My dad drove me 
to the hospital and I remember seeing 
what I thought were circus tents. I don't 
remember being inside the hospital but 
I do remember going to my godparents 
house afterwards to break the news to 
them, they weren't there so me and my 
dad let ourselves in and ate Cadburys 
Creme Eggs. Security was a little loser 
back then. When my sister got home 
from hospital she gave me a Tonka truck, 
which was pretty clever for a week old 
shrivelled red prune. Speaking to my 
mum and dad a few weeks ago it turns 
out I never did go and visit my sister in 
hospital so this first memory would ap- 
pear to be totally false, unless of course 
my parents have already started their 
journey to that special dream filled world 
we harshly call senility. If visiting my sis 
in hospital wasn't in fact my first memory 
then I'm fairly sure what is, and my mum 
confirmed it recently. 

Why do you write fanzines? 

Originally it was because the zine I spent 
most of the time dragging down to my 
base level of humour and the one place 
where I was exercising what I like to call 
'creative spelling' (Real Overdose) kinda 
dropped out of existence. I continue to 
write Beat Motel because I'm a stubborn 
fuck who is determined to make people 
listen (or read ? I ?) my ramblings. That's 
not 1 00% true, but close. In fact I think 
more than anything else I write a zine to 
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Andrew Culture 

BEAT MOTEL FANZINE 

Interview by: Edd - edd@mzine.co.uk Illustration: Andrew Culture 


make people laugh. Whilst I aim my zine 
at people outside the traditional punk 
scene the biggest kick I get is being a part 
of it. I think it's important that zines are 
welcome and opening, nothing is going 
to put people off reading about punk 
rock lives more than a bunch of cliquey 
little fucks with shit hair sharing nothing 
but in-jokes and sneering at anyone 
who doesn't share identical music tastes 
to them. That's also why I fucken love 
it when Beat Motel gets bad reviews in 
such places. 

What are your top five zines? 

My all time top favourite zine was 
definitely Real Overdose, it was utterly 
brilliant and if you are ever lucky to find 
a copy anywhere you are in for a real 
treat. Apart from the bits what I wrote 
anyhew. Gadgie would probably be 
next just for the humour, and for inspir- 
ing me to write about my youth. I dearly 
love Mogenmuffel like a tight hug after 
a long time on the road away from my 
wife. There's a fantastic zine called 'The 
Snailwell Gazette' put out by a family of 
Americans that live near me, each issue 
is a sort of letter home to their families 
back in the USA and they write with such 
warmth and love for their surroundings 
it's beautiful. It's really hard to pin down 
my favourites any more than that, the 
great thing about writing and trading 
zines is that it ensures a steady supply of 
new stuff to get excited about. 

Photocopying or getting printed? 
Personally I choose printed because the 
folk at FootPrinters are just so damn toler- 
ant of me! I'm also very fortunate in that 
I am self employed and so can write off 
the printing as a tax loss, kinda. When 
I first started Beat Motel I tried to print it 
myself on a wee laser printer. Word to the 
wise though, that's a shit idea. 


Illustrations or photos? 

If I had the skill then Illustrations, photos 
can be a bit of a let down even with a 
good print process like the FootPrinters 
one, you have to compromise a lot on 
brightness and contrast. If Beat Motel 
was printed like Last Hours then there 
would be a lot more photos. It seems like 
every fucker wants to be a photographer 
these days, doncha think? 

What's your greatest fear? 

Being misunderstood, but it can also be 
ones best defence. Sorry, shite answer! 

What do you enjoy doing most? 
Fucking, I mean tenderly expressing my 
feelings to Emma Culture using my soul 
in conjunction with the parts of my body 
that are close enough to my brain to do 
what they are told and respond in some 
sort of timely fashion, closely followed by 
making very loud noises. A great night 
in would be combining the two but I live 
in a terrace house with thin walls and 
I don't think my wife would appreciate 
sharing the bed with a 350watt Trace 
Elliot Bass Stack, or for that matter my 
band mates. 

If you could go back anywhere in time 
where would you go and why? 
Medieval England, everyone has their 
own bit of land, grows their own food, 
brews their own beer and it's pretty much 
left alone by the state. Plus those smocks 
they wear look mighty comfy. 

How would you like to be remembered? 

With a smile. 

Tell us a joke. 

Independent American Records Labels 
(nicked off Mark E Smith) 


www.beatmotel.co. uk/ 
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STENCIL TEMPLATE 

Guide to use: Cut out image. Find photocopy machine. Enlarge image by 400%. Mount to cardboard (cardboard folders work well). Cut out 
area coloured black! Find a blank surface - or make one. Place against surface. Spray! 

Artwork by: Sp-Sepr - Titled: Your Last Hours... 
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